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PREFACE. 



The author of these volumes is aware that an expecta- 
tion exists, among those who have read "The Early 
History of Charles James Fox," that he would carry on 
the account of that statesman^ life from the point at 
which he dropped it eighteen years ago. When the con- 
sideration of the project was seriously approached, it 
became evident that the difficulties of wrijing a political 
biography, as distinguished from a political history, were 
in this case insuperable. The story of Fox, b'etween 
1774 and 1782, is inextricably interwoven with the 
story of the American Revolution. That immense event 
filled his mind, and consumed his activities; while every 
circumstance about him worth relating may find a 
natural place in the course of the narrative which 
bears upon it. During that part of the great drama 

^ 

6; which was enacted within the walls of Parliament, Fox 
f. was never off the stage; and, when there, he played a 
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conspicuous, and (as time went on) confessedly the 
leading, part What was done and spoken at West- 
minster cannot be rightly explained, nor the conduct of 
British public men fairly judged, without a clear and 
reasonably detailed account of that which occiured con- 
temporaneously beyond the Atlantic. The story of the 
times in which Fox lived and wrought has hitherto been 
told as it presented itself to the author; and he trusts 
that his telling of it may interest others sufficiently to 
encourage him in continuing it. 
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CHAPTER I. 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

When Charles Fox left office in the February of 
1774 the first .marked period of his political life came 
to an end. From that time forward he moved across 
the stage a far wiser man, pursuing higher ends .by 
worthier methods. An epicure in history will regret the 
moment when he must begin to take seriously the young 
aristocrat who hitherto had kept the world of London 
as much alive as ever was the Athens of Alcibiades. 
The early career of Lord Holland's favourite son will 
always remain an amazing, if not an exemplary, chapter 
in the annals of the House of Commons and of the 
town. That career has been recounted in a former* 
volume without disguise or palliation, and a biographer 
who wishes to do hk best by Charles Fox will preserve 
the same system to the end. He thought so clearly, 
spoke so forcibly, and acted so fearlessly that what was 

* "The Early History of James Fox." See Preface, 
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good in him does not need to be set off by favourable 
comment, and what was wrong could not be concealed 
by reticence, or mended by excuses which he himself 
would have scorned to give. The truest service which 
can be rendered him is to write his life faithfully and 
frankly, together with so much of the story of his 
country as was identical with the story of the man. 

When measuring the extent of a change for the 
better in any given individual, it is necessary to take 
into account how much there had been that required 
amending; and in the case of Fox there was spacious 
room for improvement Enough, and more than enough, 
of his old self remained. It required all the discipline 
of a long interval filled with toil, disaster, and disap- 
pointment, before the free lance of the Wilkes con- 
troversy had settled down into the much-enduring 
champion who stood for liberty through the dreary 
years of political reaction which closed the eighteenth, 
and ushered in the nineteenth, century. Twice in that 
interval an enormous mistake, the spontaneous outcome 
of his disposition, proved only too certainly that the 
Junior Lord was father to the Secretary of State and 
leader of the House of Commons. But those errors 
were still in the future; and his public action between 
1774 and 1782 will, in its character and its fruits, bear 
favourable comparison with an equal period in the life 
of any statesman who in the prosecution of his policy 
enjoyed no power or influence except such as his tongue 
gave bim. The contrast between Fox during the eight 
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before he was five and twenty, (for he began hfe 
larly,) and the eight years after, exceeds anything re- 
ttded outside religious autobiography; — and that is a 
;ovince of hterature in which, from Bunyan downwards, 
he effect of such a contrast is apt to be heightened by 
he author's over-estimate of his own early wickedness, 
hit, if all the world had been like Fox, the epithet of 
'morbid" would never have been applied to the work- 
Bgs of the human mind; and he was the last man to 
ataggerate his past delinquencies, if, indeed, tbey would 
admitted of it. The difference between what he 
tad been and what he became was so great, and the 
■ansformation so sudden, that it could never have oc- 
nrred but for a series of events which, treading with 
lartling rapidity in each other's steps, in their combined 
singularly calculated to chasten and inspire 
nch a nature and such an intellect. 

His political career, so far as it could lead to any- 
hing which in the eyes of his contemporaries seemed 
[orth having, was ruined, With his own hands, to 
Bake sport for himself, he had pulled down the pillars 
his temple, and had crushed none of his adversaries 
(what then meant much the same to him,) bis leaders, 
just turned three and twenty he had resigned his 
It place, on what, by a very friendly interpretation, 
;ht be construed as public grounds. Before the year 
out he had been brought back again by a ministerial 
igement costing much trouble and money, and 
ire scandal, whiclt had been undertaken solely with a. 
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view to his re-enlistment in office. Such a tribute to 
the terror of his eloquence might well have turned an 
older and steadier head; and Lord North soon learned 
that Charles Fox, however far down he might sit at the 
Board of Treasury, took his own view of his own posi- 
tion in Parliament. Among the three recognised func- 
tions of subordinate officials, — to make a House, to keep 
a House, and to cheer ministers, — Fox never failed of 
the first when he was known to be going to speak, or 
of the second as long as he was on his legs. But the 
only comfort and encouragement which his more ex- 
alted colleagues got from him was to find themselves 
planted in an inextricable, and sometimes an absurd; 
situation whenever it suited his passing humour, or that 
queer conglomeration of prejudices and sentiments which 
he then called his immutable principles. There could 
be but one end to such a connection. Fox was dis- 
missed from office, without the consolation of having 
sacrificed himself to a cause; without a following; with 
no tribute of sympathy other than the ironical con- 
gratulations of an enormous circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances, who were only surprised that the event had 
not taken place weeks before; and, (what was the most 
serious), with nothing which the world around him 
would call a hope. He had sinned against the light, — 
such light as illuminated the path of the Wedderbums 
and the Welbore Ellises from one over-paid post to an- 
other. He had not learned even from personal ex- 
perience what wise men took for granted, how bitter it 
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■was to have shut oneself out in the cold. He had 
shown that salary couJd not tempt him to surrender a 
'■whim. What sort of a colleague would be be if he 
ever came to indulge himself in a conscience? Above 
.«11, he had proved that he could not follow. There was 
that about him which made it certain that no party 
should admit him into its ranks unless it was prepared 
to be led by him; and io a House of Commons where, 
during his career of joyous knig lit- errantry, he had 
tilted successively into the middle of every group and 
section, there were none who would not scout the notion 
of placing themselves under his banner. His pohtica] 
prospect was now an avenue which opened on the de- 
icrt of hfelong opposition; and, if he did not know what 
Ihat meant, Lord Holland was there to tell him. It was 
^ cruel thought for the old statesman that a son of such 
Jiopes should already, and all for nothing, have made 
Tihimself as complete a political outlaw as was the father 
tst the close of a long career, during which, at anyrate, 
Ijie had acquired vast wealth, and had reached the 
iiieight of power. 

I The blow was the more crushing because it came 
Ut the moment when the family fortunes paid a signal 
n»enalty for the family failings. Lord Holland had just 
brought to a conclusion the gigantic operations by 
^eans of which he rescued his two eldest sons from the 
;t pressing consequences of his indulgence and their 
folly. Stephen's debts were very large; but, with 
jest will in the world, he had not the genius for 
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prodigality of his younger brother. Charles, before he 
came to man's estate, was the prince of spendthrifts in 
that heroic age of dissipation. He sate later than others 
at the faro table; he staked higher; and he shut his 
eyes more tightly against what was suspicious in a run 
of ill-luck which to the mind of the bystanders required 
explanation. He ordered larger consignments of silk 
and gold lace from across the Channel than any of his 
rivals in the game of fashion; he kept a longer string 
of worse horses at Newmarket; and, above all, he raised 
money with more magnificent indifference to the laws 
which govern that department of industry. Indeed with 
regard to those laws he had his own theory, which for 
the time being fully satisfied him. "I remember," so 
Horace Walpole wrote in 1793, "that when Mr. Charles 
Fox and one or two more youths of brilliant genius first 
came to light, and into vast debts at play, they im- 
parted to the world an important secret which they had 
discovered. It was, that nobody needed to want money 
if they would pay enough for it. But, as they had made 
an incomplete calculation, the interest so soon exceeded 
the principal that the system did not maintain its ground 
for above two or three years." 

The last of those years ended with the Christmas of 
1773; and on or about that date Lord Holland had 
brought to a close a minute and wide-reaching investi- 
gation of the all but innumerable claims upon his 
children's honour and his own sense of paternal obliga- 
tion. The chief culprit assisted in the task with a duti- 
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ful eagerness which would have been more helpful if he 
had kept a stricter account of his multifarious transac- 
tions. It stands on something like record that, when 
Charles had given in what he regarded as a complete 
list of his liabilities, somebody else brought to light the 
existence of deferred annuities amounting to five thou- 
sand a year, which the grantees, on their part, had not 
forgotten. One hundred and forty thousand pounds had 
to be forthcoming before he was free from debt, and 
his friends from the bitter anxieties in which their 
affection for him had involved them. The young fel- 
lows who had helped the two brothers to raise money 
were regarded by Lord Holland, for doing that which 
fathers in all ages of the world have found it the 
hardest to forgive, with a gratitude characteristic of the 
man.* He made the immense sacrifice which the situa- 

* There still exists a paper such as only one father that ever 
lived would have dictated without a thought of anger. The signa- 
ture is that of a broken man. 

"I do hereby order direct and require you to sell and dispose 
of my Long Annuitys, and so much of my other Stock Estates and 
Effects , as will be sufficient to pay and discharge the debts of my 
son The Honl^le Charles James Fox not exceeding the sum of one 
himdred thousand poimds. And I do hereby authorise and em- 
power you to pay and discharge such Debts to the amoimt afore- 
said upon takeing an assignment, not only of the judgments Bonds 
and other securitys as to be paid and discharged, but allso of all 
such Bonds Judgments and other securitys wherein any other person 
or persons is or are boimd or concerned with or for my said son 
to and for my own use and benefit. "Khtt anh '> 

"Dated this 26th Nov'. 1773 

To John Powell Esq'- 

at the Pay Ofl&ce. 
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tion demanded without hesitation and without complaint. 
But the shaft had gone home, and Charles awoke to 
the knowledge that he had distressed and darkened the 
failing years, or rather months, of a father who had 
never wronged him unless by the excesses of a love 
which could not be surpassed. His sorrow bore fruit 
in amended though far from perfect conduct, and in 
self-reproach which, though not obtrusive, was never 
and nowhere disavowed. A year or two afterwards, 
during hot and grave debate, he was taunted in a full 
House of Commons with having ruined himself by the 
most scandalous vices. His assailant was a man of his 
own standing, a soldier, and, (what did not perhaps 
make the rebuke more acceptable,) a cousin. But Charles 
Fox, — a master of retort, and to whom a duel was 
a joke, as far as his own danger was concerned, — 
quietly and sadly replied that he confessed his errors, 
and wished from his heart that he could atone for 
them. 

Everything about Fox, whether it partook of good 
or evil, was on a scale so extensive that he was regarded 
rather as a portent than an ordinary personage even by 
the contemporaries who might meet him in the flesh, 
(and there was plenty of it,) any day in the week, if 
they did not look for him too early in the morning. It 
is not to be wondered at that this generation, — with its 
more rational habits, and its less marked individuality, — 
should read of his early prodigality, his vehement peni- 
tence, his eloquence and energy, and the extraordinary 
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strength of the friendship which through life he inspired 
and feh, as if ihey were the fictitious attributes of some 
jnythical hero. But no one who has studied the letters 
jriiich he wrote and received, from his boyhood onward 
!itO hia premature old age, can doubt that popular tradi- 
ition, whatever it has done for or against Charles Fox, 
!has not run in the direction of exaggeration. That he 
should have wasted an enormous fortune at four and 
•twenty, and at thirty have been contending on equal 
terms ivith as masterful a sovereign as any who had 
Tuled in England since the Tudors, seems perfectly 
natural and accountable to those who follow his corre- 
lence tlirough all the stages of his moral and 
intellectual development. The sprawling boyish hand 
radually acquired form and consistency, while the 
grew in weight and worth. But from first to last 
.«very sentence was straightforward, honest, and perfectly 
its meaning; and the character of the penman- 
'.i^p, so legible and flowing, and so instinct with good- 
fjiumour, was enough to put the most dejected friend, 
d he bad always a supply of such,) in high spirits 
the very sight of it His early vices and follies, and 
after days the frequent excesses of his public spirit 
id the occasional perversity of his political conduct, 
all told with the joyous unconscionable frankness 
ine who never knew what it was to be ashamed 
that which at the time he was engaged in. For when. 
larles Fox became ashamed of anything, he left off 
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The communications which passed between him and 
his cronies, during the period when the oldest among 
them was five and twenty, are such as, it is to be feared, 
have often been indited and rehshed by clever young 
men of fashion bred in London and in Paris; especially 
if, like Charles Fox, they were conversant with the 
temptations of both capitals. Letters of this class, when 
they have been written, as a rule have mercifully 
perished; but his celebrity was already such when he 
might still have been at Eton, and certainly ought to 
have been at Oxford, that every scrap of paper which 
proceeded from his pen was treasured like the familiar 
epistles of a prime minister. The most free and lively 
of the letters were addressed to the Richard Fitzpatrick 
who is celebrated as the friend of Fox, and who 
merited on his own account more fame than has be- 
fallen him. 

In one important respect the memory of Fox and 
Fitzpatrick rather gains than loses from the outspoken 
tone of these youthful disclosures. They prove, beyond 
any manner of question, that the writers were the last 
people in the world to assume a virtue when they had 
it not. For that very reason, when we come to the 
late letters which, for many and many a long year to 
come, passed between the pair of kinsmen, we have an 
assurance that their views on state policy and public 
duty were heartfelt and genuine; and they were views 
which, if ascertained to be sincere, are to the immortal 
honour of those who held them. The best comment 
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the character of the Fox papers as a whole i 
[^effect which they produced on the only two men who 
ertainly known to have seen them in their entirety. 
What Lord Holland felt is briefly but most sufficiently 
recorded in bronze on the railing which separates the 
Kensington Road from the grounds of Holland House: — 
Nepliew of Fos and (riend of Grey, 

Be (his my deed of fame 
That tbose who know me best may Soy, 
"He famished neither name." 

Tliese lines, almost as they stand in the inscription, were 
'found after Lord Holland's death on his dressing-tahle 
filnd in his handivriting. Charies Fox, however, was his 
itincle, and such an uncle as falls to the lot of few; and 
■the world may suspect the impartiality of a nephew who 
UKembled him in his noble and amiable nature, and 
^leld, to the fiill and beyond, his political creed. But 
Ijjrd Holland made over the Fox manuscripts to the late 
I Russell, whose standard of private and public virtue 
s as high as that which any man has ever maintained 
practice throughout a long and honoured life.* And 

* The quotations ia this chapter are almost entirely frora un- 
falblished lellers. I am miable adequately to express the gratitude 
jch I felt when the late Dowc^er Countess Russell placed the 
X tnanuscripts at my disposal for the purposes of this booh, and 
It the coniidence which, in so doing, she thought fit to 
ne. Lady Agatha Russell has done me the great honour 
ing the kindness which her mother showed me. The 
s referring lo the period covered by the American Revolution, 
>h interesting and important, are few in comparison with those 
i commence when Fok became Secretary oF Slate in 1781; 
li succeed each other thenceforward in continuous order; and 
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Earl Russell revered Fox as a statesman, admired him 
and respected him as an individual, and entertained for 
him a personal affection which is rare indeed in a case 
where the grave has forbidden the opportunity of personal 
intercourse and knowledge. 

The correspondence of Charles Fox may be divided 
into three very unequal portions. First came that of 
his scapegrace epoch, which began earlier than is easily 
credible, and ended far sooner than is generally sup- 
posed. Then, when his own ruin, and still more the 
sorrow which he had brought upon others, had taught 
him to look life gravely in the face, there succeeded the 
period of eager and anxious repentance. That period 
was a short one, for two reasons. First, because he was 
a man who, when he was minded to do right, did it, 
and did not talk about it; and next, because those 
whom he most warmly loved, and had most deeply 
pained, passed beyond the reach of his protestations. 
And, then, until his life and his public career were ter- 
minated together, there followed an enormous mass of 
letters, dealing openly and copiously with many subjects, 
but with none in which he did not take a keen and un- 
affected interest; — letters clear and easy in style; lofty in 
tone where the matter demanded it; and animated every- 
where by the same fire which, in his early correspond- 
ence, was expended in vivifying less valuable and much 
more questionable material. 

which supply the matter for three out of the four volumes of Earl 
Russell's Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox* 
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ti tbat correspondence not the least amusing, and 
very far from the most unedifying, passages throw a light 
upon the otherwise inconceivable process by which a 
parcel of hoys contrived to gel rid of several hundred 
thousand pounds in a few years, without any of it re- 
maining in their own circle to enrich some of them at 
the expense of the others. Charles and Stephen Fox, 
Richard Fitzpatrick and his brother Lord Ossory, Lord 
Carlisle, Uvedale Price and Mr. Crawford, were one and 
all men of strict honour according to the code which 
was then professed in aristocratic circles more universally 
than it was practised. His own enemy, in a warfare 
which knew no truce, each of them robbed and injured 
iiimself, and himself only. It is true that, if money had 
to be raised, and a name was wanted on a bill, none of 
them would scruple to make a request which, for a 
friend to refiise a friend, was an idea that their imagi- 
nation could not even contemplate. But they would no 
^more have cheated at cards, or ordered a horse to be 
in the racecourse, than they would have declined 
I challenge, or slunk away from the table when the 
IS passing and the punch brewing. They had, 
Wwever, titled and be-ribboned associates around them 
3 whom the laws of honour were even less binding than 
; Ten Commandments. Older men, who had diced 
ind drunk with their fathers in the days of Carteret, 
^d who DOW liked the lads for their own sake, were 
dignant at the treatment of which they were the victims, 
i astonished at the blindness which prevented them 1 
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from detecting it But there are traces in his corre- 
spondence that even Charles Fox was not so simple as 
he appeared. There is a very perceptible distinction be- 
tween the tone in which he and his coaevals referred to 
those whom they trusted as gentlemen, and that which 
they reserved for certain high-bom sharpers whom they 
habitually designated as "the hounds;" and whose title 
to be paid, when they themselves were in cash, they 
ranked far below the claims of a loyal gamester or a 
true sportsman, and only just above those of an honest 
shopkeeper. 

Fox, at the best of times, habitually omitted to 
specify the year in which he was writing, and generally 
contented himself with noting the day of the week. 
That mattered little in the period of his established 
fame, when the Whig whom he honoured with a letter 
never failed punctiliously to enter the full date upon 
the back of the precious document. But while Charles 
and his companions were boys together, they were far 
too busy, over what they had better have left alone, to 
trouble themselves about docketing their correspondence. 
It was of the less consequence because a description of 
their doings and misdoings in any one week, or month, 
or year, would serve for all. On some ninth of August, 
(probably, from internal evidence, when Fox was twenty- 
three, and Fitzpatrick a couple of years older,) the 
younger of the friends wrote as follows from his father's 
villa at Kingsgate. 

"I have been at Burford; Castle Howard; thro* 
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tx)iidon; one nigbl at Burke's; and arrived here las^ 
Monday. At Burford I touched the Hounds for a 
!of mi//es at Whist, and what made it still more agree-* 
I Able was that Foley was no sufferer. Do you know, this 
Supply was necessary to support my spirits in the hail- 
storm I was in at Castle Howard; for not a day passed 
but I was pelted by a letter from - 
Some hound of that sort. I had a letter from Browi 
offering me 1800, which I could not find in my heartS 
rto refuse. I believe I shall have about 3000 guineas 
.dear at the opening of the winter, when I have paid 
iCavendish and others, including two or three hounds 
iand tradesmen. So much for business. It has been 
father a boar, but 1 thought you would like to know 
^e state of the funds. At Castle Howard we led, as 
troa may imagine, a lounging sort of a hfe. The dis- 
»urse turned one night on flattery, which Keith held 
n such abhorrence as to think it wholly unpardonable 
in any circumstances except from a man to a wor 
he is in love with. He would not hear of it even t 
Sang's mistress. L'on a des principes fort severes dansl 
'. has monde. * Pray did you ever read Ferdinand 
3unt Fathom? I think it very well worth reading. 1 
V thoroughly tired of the Lettres Athdniennes before 
I finished them." 

Fox had too much relish for the manly realities q 

tthucydides and Aristophanes to care for the youngf 

'la 
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Cr6billon's notion of the style in which the great people 
of the Peloponnesian war would have expressed them- 
selves if they had been writing in French.* He al- 
ready could tell a real book from a sham one, with an 
instinct as unerring as when he was reading to Mrs. 
Fox at St. Anne's Hill out of Chaucer, or Bums, or 
Dante. But in another important respect his taste was 
still to form. In 1773 he was almost stern in his re- 
probation of the matrimonial contentment fearlessly dis- 
played at Castle Howard by those who, in the vocabul- 
ary of country-house life, were then known as the land- 
lord and the landlady. Little did Charles Fox anticipate 
that he himself would ever come to be quoted as the 
supreme instance of a man whose happiness was to live 
alone with his wife in the very depth of rural retire- 
ment. "O Carlisle," he writes, "How art thou fallen! 
But if I was to begin to moralise upon this subject, I 
should never end. Lady Gower sent for the Lord 
President three times while he was playing a rubber of 
whist with White, who laughed all the while ready to 
burst. This is the more delightful because his Lordship 
had held forth not long before at Woburn on the art of 

* It is enough to look at Aspasia's love-letter to Alcibiades, 
written when she was afraid lest Pericles might glance over her 
shoulder; or at the despatch in which Pericles himself gives the 
details of his expedition to Samos, and which ends : " Je vous laisse 
actuellcment a juger, mon cher Alcibiade, si, d'un c6t6, je m6rite les 
censures dont on m*accable, et si, de I'autre, je suis digne des 61oges 
dont on me comble." The book, bad as it was, suggested one even 
more absurd in the general conception,— though superior to Cr6- 
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lanaging wives. 'You should never hold the reins too 
floose.' 'Familiarity begets contempt.' 'Women, like 
Idren, should not be spoilt by too much humouring.' 
his favourite doctrines." 
Do you know," Fox says, apparently ten days 
irwards, "that Foley's loss to you is wonderfully 
;'circulated. I deny it. But the report is very general; 
id, what is worse, I am told that the old man has 
LCard of it, and rated his son most damnably. As I 
'had this last from Mrs. Godby, I should hope it is a 
Dye. I find he has never left tlie 1800 for me, which I 
^own I could wish he had; for when I have paid 
Cavendish, which I am going to do immediately, I shall 
Slot have as much rino by me as I like to have. It is 
iifery odd that you and I should have fallen to reading 
history just at the same time. I have near read one 
jfolio volume of Clarendon. I like vastly, my dear 
Richard, your saying you can have nothing interesting 
b tell rae from Norwich. Pray what do you expect from 
ne at Kingsgate? Je lis, je me promene a cheval et 
^pied, je mange, je bois, je dors, et je pense, non pas 
is k I'avenir. Je me forme mille et mille 
ijets I'un plus impossible que I'autre, raais tous 
inds et beaux au-dela de toute croyance." At this 
it, unfortunately, two wandering nymphs came on to 
scene at the neighbouring town .of Margate; and.J 
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Charles turned from both past and future to the at- 
tractions of the seductive present. 

When he was travelling on the Continent the young 
fellow wrote occasionally in Italian, and a great deal 
more in French than in English. The tongue which he 
selected apparently bore some relation to the nationality 
of the enchantress who gladdened, or saddened, the 
passing hour. It is too evident that the future Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs learnt his languages in the same 
flowery school as more than one great diplomatist who 
in his day has helped to mould the destinies of Europe. 
His letters, according to the fashion of that half-centiuy, 
were plentifully interlarded with slipshod French verse. 
It was of the kind manufactured in immense abundance 
by Frederic the Great, during the Seven Years' War; — 
a habit imputed to that monarch, as something little 
less than a criminal weakness, by writers who might 
have had more fellow-feeling for a hero cultivating 
polite literature under what certainly were unexampled 
difficulties. Fox took his own lucubrations very seri- 
ously. "Before I say anything else," he writes from 
Paris in October 1769, "I must beg you to correct two 
damned faults in my French letter. Style feconde is not 
grammar. Read verve feconde. The verse that begins 
with des tresors has a syllable too much. Read des fleurs, 
and consequently,, in the line before, cueillir instead of 
puiser. Pray alter these things if you have not burned 
the letter." 

The letter has not been burned, and the corrections 
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were duly and piously made. Whether the production 
was worth amending may perhaps be doubted. Much 
of it is beyond question amenable to the shortest and 
most concentrated of Macaulay's literary criticisms.* 
The subjoined passages are among the best, or rather 
the merriest. 

" Tu S9auras que je suis a Calais. 
Le detail de notre voyage 
Je crains ne vous amuserait 
Somme, c*etait un long passage 
Qui du moins quinze heures durait. 

"Tu t'imagines mieux que je ne te le pourrais 
peindre combien nous avons ^t^ ennuy^s. II suffit de te 
dire que j'aurais pr6f(6re a une telle nuit un souper tete- 
a-tete avec Milord Garlics, ou un rendezvous avec 

Madame H . Cest tout dire, peut-etre trop. Nous 

d^barquimes sur les huit heures, nous vtnmes ici, ou 
nous mangeimes un tres bon dejeuner. 

Ensuite ne sachant que faire, 
Apres avoir un peu dormi, 
Maints chateaux d'Espagne bati, 
Et bien rev6 de TAngleterre, 
Je me rendis chez un libraire. 
La j'ai trouv6 par grand bonheur 



* ** Which is the worse, 
The prose or the verse? 
Neither one nor t'other is worth a curse." 

So runs a note pencilled on the margin of a page of sad nonsense 
from the pen of Perdval Stockdale. 
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Gr6court cet aimable conteur 
Et pres de lui de la Fontaine, 
Dont la riche et charm ante veine 
N*a jamais eu d*imitateur. 

"Croyez moi, si tu deviens amoureux, ce que tu 
peux faire de mieux c'est de te distraire avec ces Mes- 
sieurs, lis traitent I'amour d'une maniere si legere, si 
agreable. Apres tout, les grandes passions sont du 
dernier ridicule, et avec le temps je fen ferai convenir. 

Pour guerir de la maladie 

Qu'amour on nomme, deux beaux yeux 

Reiissiront mille fois mieux 

Que Taustere Philosophie. 

S'amuser avec jolie fillette 

Vaut mieux que les doctes lemons 

Des Senecas et des Platons; 

Et la petite Henriette 

Serait un meilleur medecin 

En ce cas que le grand Tronchin." * 

The time had come, soon, but none too soon, when 
this comedy of manners was over, and the historical 
drama began. It opened with a scene like that in the 
room adjoining the Jerusalem Chamber of the Palace at 
Westminster.** The letters from Charles to Lady 
Holland during the winter of 1773-74 breathe the 
spirit of that contrition which does not exhale itself in 
words. 

* The famous physician of Geneva, to whom Voltaire wrote 
quite enough verses of the sort which served as a model to Fox 
and to Frederic. 

** The Second Part of A7«^ Henry the Fourth^ Act IV., 
Scene 4. 
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If I do feign, 
O let me in my present wildness die, 
And never live to show th' incrednlous world 
The noble clmiige that I have purposed! 



j "My dear Mother," he writes, "in regard to what 
you say of my father's feelings, I am sure if you could 
have known how very miserable you have made me you 
would not have said it. To be loved by you and him 
has always been, (indeed I am no Hypocrite, whatever I 
may be,) the first desire of my hfe. The reflection that 
1 have behaved in many respects ill to you is almost 
the only painful one I have ever experienced. That my 
extreme imprudence and dissipation has given both of 
you uneasiness is what I have long known, and I am 
sure I may call those who really know me to witness 
how much that thought has embittered my life. I own 
[ lately began to flatter myself that, particularly with 
/ou, and in a great degree with my father, I had re- 
gained that sort of confidence which was once the 
greatest pride of my hfe; aud I am sure I don't ex- 
iggerate when I say that, since I formed these flattering 
kopes, I have been the happiest being in the universe. 
! hate to make professions, and yet I think I may 
[enture to say that my conduct in the futiue shall be 
mch as to satisfy you more than my past Indeed, 
tadeed, my dear Mother, no son ever loved a father 
Bid mother as I do. Pray, my dear mother, consider 
K)w very miserable you have made me, and pity me. 
do not know what to write or how to leave off writ- 

vXi* Amrrtcan £«wJh<hh. A ^ ' M 
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ing, but you may be assured that no son eve 
more duty, respect, gratitude, or love than I c 
both of you, and that it is in your power, by res 
me your usual confidence and affection, or dep 
me of it, to make me the most unhappy or com 
of men." 

In a subsequent letter to his mother, CharU 
cuses himself for not having come to see his fat) 
Bath on account of having spent the morning ; 
Treasury, and being engaged in the afternoon to 
and talk business, with the Attorney-General; — a 1 
defence which must have appeared most valid i 
eyes of Lord Holland. "If it is any comfort to 
the son goes on to write, "to think that his unexai 
kindness has delivered me from certain and ab 
min, and given me as fair a prospect as Man can ( 
I am sure that is a satisfaction he may enjoy very 
pletely. If it turns out as I am confident it will. 
consider the situation I may now be in, and that 
must have inevitably and almost immediately bee 
lot if nothing had been done; and I am sure yo 
reflect upon it with pleasure. Adieu, my dear m 
and Believe me, that as there never was a m. 
obliged as I have been, so there never was one 
sensible of his obligations." 

It was already too late to redeem his past i 
quarter where he cared most to make reparation, 
which, in spite of all that could be said aboi 
standard of conduct prevailing among its members 
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been among the happiest of homes, was on the eve of 
being broken up for ever. Lord Holland was dying, 
with even less reluctance than he had anticipated. He 
had long been pleasing himself with the reflection that 
his departure would leave his children richer, or, (as 
now was the best which could be hoped,) less em- 
barrassed than in his Hfetime; although he had shrunk 
from death for the sake of the wife who could not live 
without him. But now the long romance, whose earlier 
chapters thirty years before had brightened Downing 
Street with a glimpse of Arcadia, and had forced the 
entire fashionable world to take sides in the most fas- 
cinating, but by no means the least perilous, of con- 
troversies, was drawing to an appropriate close.* The 
lovers who had braved the Court and the Prime Minister, 
and disobeyed angry parents in days when the ^nger 
of parents, who were a Duke and Duchess, went for 
much, had set forth on their common journey through 
life in the spirit of true fellow-travellers. A whole 
generation of warm friends and implacable enemies 
united in admiring and envying their devotion and their 
constancy. 

We'll spring together, and we'll bear one fruit; 
One joy shall make us smile, and one grief mourn ; 
One age go with us, and one hour of death 
Shall close our eyes, and one grave make us happy. 

As far as lay with themselves, they kept that pledge to 
the letter; and what was beyond their power Heaven 

* Chapter I. of the Early History of Charles James Fox^ 
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did for them. On the first day of July 1774 Lord Hol- 
land passed away painlessly and calmly, as one tired 
out in mind and body; and Lady Holland, who had 
long suffered terribly from an internal cancer, did not 
outlive the month. 

Their eldest son, who had all along been regarded 
as the worst of lives by those who had a professional 
interest in ascertaining the chances of longevity, died 
before the year was out. He lefl a young widow, 
daughter of the Earl of Upper Ossory, and sister to 
Richard Fitzpatrick. Singularly sweet and refined, young 
Lady Holland is never mentioned by the audacious 
cynics, who were the chroniclers of the day, without a 
genuine expression of liking and esteem. Her little son, 
whose appearance in the world set rolling the financial 
avalanche which nearly overwhelmed the hoifse, grew 
up into the Lord Holland whose connection with Fox 
presents an example of what the relations between 
nephew and uncle at the very best may be.* In the 
meantime, however, the loss which had befallen him 
was a crowning sorrow to the young statesman. Stephen 
had stood by the brother, of whom he was so proud, in 
fair weather and in foul; in the Commons he had al- 
ways zealously adopted, even at the risk of caricaturing 
it, the policy which pleased Charles at the moment; and 

* It did not take Charles long to forgive the parents for the sex 
of their baby. " My love to Lady Mary, who I am glad to hear is 
so well, as well as her son; to whom, now he is come, I wish as 
well as if he had been a daughter." — Charles Fox to Stephen. De- 
cember 24, 1773. 
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P^ his death he now left him without a party in the 
Lords. There was something absurd about the poor 
fcUow who was gone; but Fox, (as his married life so 
iCtiriously showed,) did not insist on perfection in those 
whom he loved. Now that Stephen had gone, the home 
lOf his boyhood was desolate; and he went forth into the 
'world in a mood of stern and melancholy purpose of 
^hich a twelvemonth before none who knew him would 
(have believed him capable. 

I Good resolutions are ill to keep in bad company; 
tand it would have gone hard with the young man's as- 
(|>iiations after better things if he had not cut himself 
(adrift from the reckless official crew who were enjoying 
themselves in their comfortable moorings before they 
iBtarted on the most disastrous enterprise on which a 
terilish Government ever deliberately embarked. Of the 
Ministers who had force, wit, and spirit, the best made 
ha professions of virtue, and had a very easy standard 
(Of practice; and not a few were as competent precep- 
fetts in evil as ever called a main or pushed a bottle. 
3Tie most decent and respectable of their colleagues 
were not of a mental calibre to exercise any influence, 
except that of repulsion, over one who still was at an 
age when the taste is only too fastidious with regard to 
anything dull and straitlaced. It was useless to expect 
that a youth, who had taken his first lessons in the art 
id aims of politics firom the inimitable table-talk of 
Holland, should seek an antidote to that pleasant 
by sitting at the feet of Lord Bathurst, that feeble 
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figure in our line of strong Chancellors * or by doi 
that which George Selwyn would have described as sir 
ing psalms with Lord Dartmouth. Fox, being such 
he was, could have learned nothing but harm from the 
whom he had left behind him in office; and fortune 
it was for him that the manner of his parting from the 
gave no room for repentance and reconciliation. E 
over and above the negative advantage of being f< 
bidden henceforward to look up to Rigby and Sandwi 
as his models and his mentors, there was awaiting h: 
a privilege which it only required that he should stret 
out his hand to take; the acceptance of which, (for 
was not blind to his opportunities,) became the sour 
of most that was gracious in his life, and of all that 
enduring in his fame. 

Among men of our race, in every quarter of t 
globe, and under every form of government, ks soon 
a public danger is clearly recognised, someone will 
found to face it. The undisguised tyranny of the seve 
teenth century had worked its own cure by the stur( 
opposition which it evoked from all classes, and alm( 
every creed. By the time George the Third had be 

* Lord Campbell had a kindly feeling for the memory of Lc 
.Bathurst, and made out as fair a case for him as the conscience 
a biographer, versed in the traditions of the Inns of Court, woi 
permit. "It should be borne in mind," Lord Campbell wro 
"that, as far as the public could observe, he performed almost c 
cenUy the duties of the offices in which, to the surprise of mankii 
he was placed; affording a memorable example of what may 
accomplished by a dull discretion." — Lives of the Lord Chancello 
Chapter CLU. 
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on the throne ten years, there were no two opinions 
among politicians about the righteousness and wisdom 
of the Revolution of 1688. To hear them talk, they 
were all Whigs together; but meanwhile, under their 
eyes, and with their concurrence, a despotism of a subtle 
and insidious texture was being swiftly and deftly inter- 
woven into the entire fabric of the Constitution. The 
strong will, the imperious character, and the patient, un- 
resting industry of the King, working through subservient 
Ministers upon a corrupt Parliament, had made him 
master of the State as effectively, and far more securely, 
than if his authority had rested on the support of an 
army of foreign mercenaries. The purpose to which he 
was capable of putting his all but unlimited authority 
was soon to be written in blood and fire over the face 
of the globe. But already there were men who, from 
their reading of history, their knowledge of human nature, 
and their experience of what politics had become since 
the new policy began to be inaugurated, foresaw the con- 
sequences which could not fail to result from the estab- 
lishment of absolute power. 

For some time past they had been looking about 
them in search of forces able to make good a resistance 
which they themselves, at any personal hazard whatever, 
were resolved to offer. They hoped little from the people. 
Even if the public at large had been awake to what 
was going on, and had cared to stop it, all effort in that 
direction would have been sorely hampered by the 
trammels of the system under which Parliament was then 
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chosen. Free electoral bodies existed in most of the 
counties of England, and in some of her great cities; 
but those bodies could do little, however strongly they 
might desire to make their influence felt. They were 
overweighted and overborne by the three hundred and 
sixty members for boroughs in the hands of private 
patrons or of the Treasury itself, and by Scotland, which 
was one close constituency returning fifty so-called re- 
presentatives. In truth, however, the opinion of the 
country was asleep; and those who were most anxious 
to arouse it, in despondent moments, were inclined to 
pronounce it dead. "As to the good people of Eng- 
land," said Burke, "they seem to partake every day, 
more and more, of the character of that administration 
which they have been induced to tolerate. I am satis- 
fied that, within a few years, there has been a great 
change in the national character. We seem no longer 
that eager, inquisitive, jealous, fiery people which we 
have been formerly, and which we have been a very 
short time ago. No man commends the measures which 
have been pursued, or expects any good from those 
which are in preparation; but it is a cold languid 
opinion, like what men discover in affairs that do not 
concern them. It excites to no passion. It prompts to 
no action."* 

Despairing of the mass, Burke turned to individuals; 
and he found his recruits for the party of independence 
and purity among the most exalted and wealthy of the 
* Letter to Lord Rockingham, August 23, 1775. 
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land. He argued, (and there was reason for it,) that a 
sense of public duty must be founded on a conscious- 
ness of public responsibility. Thousands of honest votes, 
rcast in the polling booths of Yorkshire and Somerset- 
.shire, went for no more than the voice of a constituency 
the whole of which could sit round one table within 
reach of the same haunch of venison. The average 
elector, when once that knowledge had been brought 
home to him, did not care to inform himself minutely 

(about affairs of State, a share in the control of which 
was so capriciously and unequally distributed. But it 
I was another matter with those who were bom to govern. 
The peer with an hereditary seat in that House which 
then afforded almost as good a platform for an orator as 
the other, and a still more advantageous starting-point 
Ljbr an administrator; the young man of fortune, who 
Khad only to choose the borough for his money, as his 
Kbrother in orders would choose a living, or his brother 
nia the army a regiment; the great landowner, whom the 
w freeholders trusted and liked as a country neighbour, 
twithout very dose inquiry into the side which he took 
nil the squabbles and intrigues among which he had to 
K^ape his course at Westminster; — these were men who 
Mad leisure for public affairs, who could influence their 
Indirection and their issue, and who had the deepest 
ji interest in understanding them. The nature and extent 
f that interest Burke explained in a fine lesson, couched 
Inder the form of flattery, and addressed to a disciple 
I was soon to improve upon the teaching of his 
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master. "Persons in your station of life," he wrote to 
the Duke of Richmond, "ought to have long views. 
You, if you are what you ought to be, are in my eyes 
the great oaks that shade a country, and perpetuate 
your benefits from generation to generation. The im- 
mediate power of a Duke of Richmond, or a Marquis 
of Rockingham, is not so much of moment; but if their 
conduct and example hand down their principles to their 
successors, then their houses become the public reposi- 
tories and offices of record for the Constitution: not like 
the Tower, or Rolls Chapel, where it is searched for, 
and sometimes in vain, in rotten parchments under drip- 
ping and perishing walls, but in full vigour, and acting 
with vital energy and power, in the character of the 
leading men and natural interests of the country." 

Such, and so very far from democratic, was the 
origin of the party which from that time onward fought 
the battle of Liberal principles in Parliament Members 
of a powerful and vigorous oligarchy, determined to show 
themselves worthy of their trust, the more prominent 
amongst them were marked out from self-seeking and 
dissolute contemporaries by their disinterested political 
action and their blameless private habits. They had no 
taste for the amusements by which too many people in 
office relieved the labour of misgoverning their country. 
What those amusements were may be known from a 
letter in which Rigby, early in his life, was at the pains 
to describe his nightly round; — how he drank till past 
three in the morning, when, finding that no one cared 
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to sit any longer, except one man who could not sit 
upright, he went to the Ridotto, and at length, most 
reluctantly, to liis bed; and how he was abroad again 
in time for a cock-fight, where he won forty pounds in 
ready money. That was the existence which the bolder 
and more important among the Ministers continued to 
lead as elderly men, and the distaste of the Rockinghams 
rfor such proceedings had almost as much to do with 
■dieir estrangement from those Ministers as any difference 
in poUcy and opinions, 

Horace Walpole, whose testimony as a witness for 
<iiaracter was conclusive, whatever it might be when he 
Spoke against it, thus wrote of the Duke of Richmond, 
at a time when he was at variance with that nobleman 
,0n the two burning questions of tlie hour. "I worship 
his thousand virtues beyond any man's. He is intrepid 
and tender, inflexible and humane beyond example. I 
do not know which is most amiable, his heart or con- 
iscience. He ought to be the great model of all our 
factions. No difference in sentiments between him and 
:his friends makes the slightest impression on his altach- 
anent to them," Of I^rd John Cavendish Walpole says: 
"I have often disagreed with him, but always honoured 
ibis mtegrity. Surely that is the fountain of principles. 
Whatever has grown on his margin, the source has re- 
Boained limpid and undefiied." Sir George Savile has 
been justly described as the model to all time of a 
luntry gentieman in Parliament; and Lord Rocking- 
ireer marks the highest point to which the re- 
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spect and affection of those among whom he lived and 
worked ever carried a man whose health, tastes and 
disposition were the opposite of all that the require- 
ments of politics demand. It was inscribed under his 
statue by a friendly, but not a flattering, hand, that his 
virtues were his arts. To be one of such a fraternity 
was an honour and an advantage from which Charles 
Fox had hitherto been excluded. He had struck too 
hard on the wrong side to please men who contended 
for principle where he only sought an excuse for forcing 
his way into the centre of a faction fight. But when 
he had finally left the ranks of that Ministry against 
whose example their own attitude was a living protest; 
— when he stood alone, unhappy and in earnest, among 
the ruins of his joyous and careless past; — then the 
'Rockinghams began to watch his course with interest, 
and soon with sympathy. At the earliest indication 
which he gave of a desire to enroll himself in their 
band, they received him with open arms. He became 
first the comrade, then the close ally, and at length the 
adored and undisputed leader of men from whom, in 
whatever relation he might act with them, there was 
nothing but good to learn. 

The immediate change in his habits, it must be 
admitted, stopped many degrees below the mark of 
perfection. He still lived on credit, which he could not 
very well help if he was to live at all. He still entered 
in the book at Brooks's Club his fifty-guinea bets that 
war with France would not break out for two years; that 
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ird North would have ceased to be Prime Minister 

ithiii the twelvemonth; and that he himself would be 

lied to the Bar before four given peers were all either 

■ married. He still played high, and long, and 

He still attended race-meetings with a sort of 

igious regularity, and gradually built up for himself a 

:putation- of being the best handicapper in England. 

[e liked going to his bed as little as ever, though he 

informed so far to the received theories regarding the 

Hoecessity of sleep that, when once there, he left it later 

had been his wont. He continued to spend his 

laking hours with those who enjoyed existence; but he 

^d not distinguish as rigidly as might have been desired 

teetween the forms of enjoyment favoured by the widely 

loifferent circles in all of which he was ever and equally 

IVrelcome. His habitual associates were men of honour, 

^d men of culture after the school of St James's Street; 

Wd as time went on, and faction waxed hotter, he 

p»n sorted more and more by preference with Whigs. 

^ would be impossible for a student of the exuberant 

^literature which periodically issued from Brooks's to deny 

Ibat that haunt of wit and fashion was no monastery. 

lAmong the younger members of the party which after a 

ijme monopolised the Club there were plenty of jovial 

ibiades whose notions on a most essential point of morality 

; not merely defective, but positively inverted. It 

been said, without any great malice or exaggeration, 

,t the political creed of some of them began and 

n the preference for a stout man, who admired 
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women, to a thin man, who was insensible to thei 
charms. 

But the leaders of established fame and authorit 
with whom Charles Fox consulted behind the scene 
on the strategy of the session, and by whose side i 
the House of Commons he carried on the arduous an 
thankless work of opposition, were men whose con 
panionship was an education in all that was right an 
becoming. Advising with Richmond on the draft of 
protest in the Lords; arranging with Savile the list c 
Resolutions to be submitted to a county meeting; coi 
responding with Burke about the line to be taken o 
the hustings; and then going northwards to Soho for a 
evening with Johnson and Gibbon, Garrick and Reynold: 
at the immortal Club into which the kings of art an 
of letters had elected the young fellow at a momer 
when his fortunes were at their very lowest; — such wa 
now the course of Charles Fox*s day, when he spent 
well; and as he grew in years the time which he en 
ployed bore ever a larger proportion to the time whic 
he wasted. His elders loved him none the less becaus 
he was a learner in the intercourse of society, an 
never intentionally a teacher; for what he had to te 
mankind he was quite satisfied with imparting to thei 
five times a week in the House of Commons. He tende 
steadily and perceptibly throughout his life toward 
higher views and quieter ways, until his sweet and loft 
nature had lost all trace of what had been disastrou: 
and nearly fatal, to him in his early circumstances an 
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training. Before he was old, or even elderly, a moralist 
would have been hard to please who would not allow 
him to be a good man, and assuredly the most imagina- 
tive of novelists could not have invented a better fellow. 
But of the fo rces which work for the improvement 
of ch aracter the most powerful is the pursuit of an ob- 
ject of a nature to tax^ all ^e_ faculties, ^[id_fixjth£m 
over a long perio d Jn_ one cpntinupus strain of exertioxj. 
Such an object awaited Charles Fox outside the gates 
of office, and it was the best present that Fortune ever 
made him. It was full time for him, — and for every- 
one, high or humble, who had in him the making of a 
true citizen, — that some work worth the doing should 
be set before them. The apathy of the people, which 
Burke deplored, was largely due to the transient and 
personal character of even the most serious among the 
questions which of recent years had divided the State. 
The furious popular excitement, and the vast amount of 
Parliamentary time, which had been expended on the 
seating and unseating of Wilkes, had in the end lowered 
the tone and relaxed the springs of politics. Members of 
the Opposition had been forced, by no fault of their 
own, to make a champion of one about whom the best 
which could be said was that he represented, — what he 
did not possess or profess, — a principle. Even the 
multitude were weary of staring at, and almost ashamed 
of having helped to feed, the conflagration which for 
eleven lifelong years had blazed and flickered in the 
train of that graceless hero. The party hostile to the 
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Court was now passing through a reaction akin to tha 
which the Reformers half a century afterwards ex 
perienced, when the passions which raged over th 
rights and wrongs of Queen Caroline had died awa] 
and had left no solid gain to liberty behind them. 

But in the spring of 1774 events were at han 
which broke the slumbers, and tried the mettle, of a 
true patriots in the kingdom. A controversy was 2 
their door, unlimited in its scope, inexorable in i1 
demands on their attention; and of all men, insid 
Parliament and out, to none did it come pregnant wit 
greater issues than to Fox. It was fortunate for hir 
now that, during his apprenticeship in debate, the topic 
of his choice had been trivial and ephemeral, and tha' 
possibly by a wholesome instinct, he had left grave 
problems alone. It mattered little which side he hai 
espoused on the question whether an unlucky printe 
was to be sent to jail or committed to the charge of th 
Serjeant-at-Arms. But it mattered very much indea 
that on the transcendent decision whether America wa 
to be enslaved or pacified Fox should have nothing t 
unsay. He came to the great argument fresh and un 
hampered, his mind and body full of elasticity son 
strength. Without misgiving, without flagging, and witl 
small thought of self, he devoted an eloquence alread 
mature, and an intellect daily and visibly ripening, to . 
cause which more than anyone else he contributed t 
make intelligible, attractive, and at length irresistible 
That cause at its commencement found him with 
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broken career. Its triumph placed him in the position 
of the first subject, and even, (considering that his prin- 
cipal antagonist had been the King himself,) of the first 
man in the country. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS AMERICA. THE SOCIAL CON- 
DITION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE COLONIES. 

In the spring of 1766 a new chapter of peace and 
goodwill, — the first, as it seemed, of many fair volumes, 
— had opened before the delighted eyes of all true 
fellow-countrymen on either side of the Atlantic. "We 
should find it hard," so writes an excellent and learned 
author,* "to overstate the happiness which, for a few 
weeks, filled the hearts of the American people at the 
news that the detested Stamp Act had been repealed. 
As, in 1765, through the bond of a common fear, the 
:hirteen colonies had been brought for the first time 
nto some sort of union, so, in 1766, that union was for 
iwhile prolonged through the bond of a common joy. 
Z!ertainly, never before had all these American com- 
nunities been so swept by one mighty wave of grateful 
mthusiasm and delight." 

* Professor Tyler, of Cornell University. His Literary History 
f the American Revolution is a remarkable specimen of the his- 
orical faculty and descriptive power which have been expended by 
Americans on particular features in that great panorama. 

TTie American Revolution, /. <V 
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No citizen of America, who collected anything, for- 
got how and where he heard the glad tidings. Her 
history, for a year to come, reads like the golden age. 
Philadelphia waited for the fourth of June in order to 
celebrate the King's Birthday and the repeal of the 
Stamp Act together. Toasts were drunk to the Royal 
Family, to Parliament, and to "our worthy and faithful 
agent, Dr. Franklin." Franklin, determined that his 
family should rejoice in real earnest, sent his wife and 
daughter a handsome present of satins and brocades, to 
replace the clothes of their own spinning which they had 
worn while the crisis lasted, and while all good patriots 
refused to buy anything that had come from British 
ports. John Adams kept the occasion sadly. "A duller 
day than last Monday, when the Province was in a rap- 
ture for the repeal of the Stamp Act, I do not remember 
to have passed. My wife, who had long depended on 
going to Boston, and my little babe, were both very ill 
of an whooping-cough." But, in his view, the great 
concession had done its work thoroughly and finally, 
hi November 1766, after six months' observation of its 
effects, he wrote: "The people are as quiet and sub- 
missive to Gk)vemment as any people under the sun; as 
little inclined to tumults, riots, seditions, as they were 
ever known to be since the first foundation of the 
Government The repeal of the Stamp Act has c<Mn- 
posed every wave of popular disorder into a smooth and 
peaceful calm." 

The mother-country had erred, had suffered, had 
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repented, and had now retrieved her fault Parliament, 
at the instance of Lx)rd Rockingham and his colleagues, 
embodied in a statute the assertion of its own right to 
make laws binding on the colonies in all cases what- 
soever; and then it repealed the Stamp Act, as a 
practical admission that the right in question should be 
exercised only in cases where the colonies did not ob- 
ject. The proceeding was intensely English; but un- 
fortunately it lacked the most important condition of a 
great English compromise, for it was not accepted by 
the beaten party. George Grenville, the parent of the 
Stamp-duty, and reputed to be the greatest living 
master of finance, bitterly resented the reversal of his 
policy; and he spoke the views of a very powerful 
minority of the Commons. In the other House a Pro- 
test was carefully drawn with the purpose of defying 
and insulting what was then the unanimous opinion of 
Americans. It was signed by a body of lay peers, re- 
spectable at anyrate in numbers, and by five bishops, 
who wrote their names between those of Sandwich and 
Weymouth like men so sure of their cause that there 
was no need to be nice about their company. War- 
burton of Gloucester, the ablest and by far the most 
distinguished among them, has left on record his own 
view of the duty of a father of the Church when dealing 
with affairs of State; and the theory which satisfied him 
was good enough for his brethren. "Let us private 
men," he wrote, when already a bishop, "preserve and 
improve the little we have left of private virtue; and, if 
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one of those infected with the influenza of politics shoulc 
ask me, *What then becomes of your public virtue?* '. 
would answer him with an old Spanish proverb: *Th< 
King has enough for us all/ " 

The King's idea of public virtue at this memorable 
conjuncture was notorious everywhere, and talked abou 
freely by everyone except by the Ministers, who, fron 
the unfortunate obligations of their position, were boim( 
to pretend to believe the Royal word. The course o 
action which alone could secure peace and welfare t( 
his Empire had in him an opponent more resolute an( 
bitter even than Grenville. No Protest, phrased de 
corously enough to be admitted upon the Journals o 
the House of Lords, could have adequately expressec 
the sentiments of George the Third towards his subject 
beyond the water. On their account the dislike whicl 
he had all along entertained for his Ministers hac 
deepened into busy and unscrupulous hostility. H( 
looked upon the conciliation of America, which those 
Ministers had effected, as an act of inexpiable disloyalt) 
to the Crown. He thwarted them by an intrigue which 
has acquired a shameful immortality from the literarj 
ability of a statesman who suffered from it, and ol 
historians who have recounted it. How, during the 
debates on the Stamp Act, the King, acting through 
the King's Friends, harassed and hampered the King's 
Ministers, is told by Burke in the "Thoughts on the 
Discontents," and by Macaulay in the second Essay oe 
Chatham; and seldom or never did either of them write 
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more pointedly and powerfullj'. The process is con- 
cisely described by Mr. Lecky, in the twelfth chapter of 
l,liis History. "When the measure was first contemplated, 
j*wo partisans of Bute came to the King, offering to re- 
n^gn their places, as they meant to oppose the repeal, 
put they were told that they might keep their places and 
wote as they pleased. The hint was taken, and the 
jSKing's friends were among the most active, though not 
the most conspicuous, opponents of the Ministers." 

When, in spite of bis efforts, the work of pacifica- 
tion was accompOshed, George the Third never foi^ave 
his wise and faithful servants for having saved him from 
himself. Determined to punish, he fell diligently to the 
task of finding an instrument, and he soon was able to 
jplace his hand on a noble weapon, which he used with 
bouarkable skill in a very bad cause. The love of 
Britain for Pitt was not stronger than the aversion with ] 
which, in life, and after death, he was regarded by 
Britain's sovereign. But at this crisis the great Com- 
moner was recommended to the Royal notice by the 
drcumstance, which was unhappily notorious, that he 
looked coldly upon the men whom George the Third 
hated. As soon as the King was sure of Pitt, he got 
gujt of Rockingham. Under cover of a name which has 
jdevated and adorned the annals of our ParUament was 
(farmed a bad and foolish administration which woefully 
^aisdirected our national policy. That tissue of scrapes 
)&id scandals which marked their conduct of home affairs 
I period when Chatham was no longer L 
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office; but the most disastrous and gratuitous of their 
blunders abroad dates from the time when he still was 
nominally Prime Minister. On the second of June, 1767, 
a series of Resolutions were passed in Committee of 
Ways and Means, imposing duties upon a numiber of 
commodities admitted into the British colonies and planta- 
tions in America; and it was the seventeenth of these 
Resolutions which provided "That a duty of 3^. per 
pound-weight avoirdupois be laid upon all tea imported 
into the said colonies and plantations." 

It is a measure of the greatness of Chatham that, 
citizen and subject as he was, his opinions and pre- 
dilections, nay his very moods and prejudices, affected 
the general course of events as deeply as it has ever or 
anywhere been affected by the character of the most 
powerful monarchs who have had an absolute hold on 
the resources and policy of a State. Just as the history 
of Germany would have run in other channels if Frederic 
the Great had not been King of Prussia at the death of 
the Emperor Charles the Sixth; just as Spain would 
have been spared untold calamities if anyone but NapK>leon 
had been on the throne of France when Ferdinand quar- 
relled with his father; so the fortunes of the English- 
speaking world would have looked very different in the 
retrospect if only Chatham had been in the mind to act 
cordially with the right men at the right moment With 
Rockingham as his second in command, — with Lord 
John Cavendish, or Dowdeswell, or, still better, with 
Burke as his Chancellor of the Exchequer, — he might 
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have lingered in the retirement to which his shattered*^ J 
heahh inclined him without detriment to the public " 
interest or to his own fame. But with Grafton dispensing 
(the patronage, and holding Cabinets in his absence, and 
with Charles Townshend master of the revels in the 
House of Commons, the step was taken, and taken in 
the name of Chatham, which in one day reversed the 
pohcy that he had nearest at heart, and undid the work 
of which he was most justly proud. The Boston mas- 
sacre; the horrors of the Indian warfare; the mutual 
iCruelties of partisans in the Carolinas; Saratoga and 
■Yorktown; the French war; the Spanish war; the whole- 
sale ruin of the American loyaUsts; the animosity towards 
Great Britain which for so long afterwards coloured the 
|fbreign policy of the United States; — all flowed in direct 
jSnd inevitable sequence from that fatal escapade. Among 
tiie bright possibilities of history, very few can be enter- 
^taioed with better show of reason than a belief that the 
iiwo nations might have kept house together with comfort, 
[and in the end might have parted friends, if the states- 
'xaa.n whom both of them equally revered and trusted 
Vould have thrown in his lot with that English party 
(Which, almost to a man, shared his wise views in regard 
|tO the treatment of our colonies, and sympathised with 
Ehe love which he bore their people. 

The first cardinal mistake had now been made, and 

next was not long in aiming. British politicians 

i much else to talk of; and the hardworking, quiet- 
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living British people, after the Stamp Act was repealed, 
had returned to their business, and put America out of 
their thoughts, as they supposed, for ever. They were 
not prepared for the instant and bewildering sensation 
which the news of what had been done at Westminster 
produced across the ocean. For the colonists, one and 
all, irrespective of class, creed, and calling, it was indeed 
a rude awakening. In the assurance that past scores 
were now wiped out, they had settled themselves down 
to the sober enjoyment of a victory which seemed the 
more secure because all concerned had their part in it; 
for if America had carried her point, England had con- 
quered herself. And now, without warning, without fresh 
reason given, the question was reopened by the stronger 
of the two parties under circumstances which to the 
weaker portended ruin. The situation was far more 
ominous than if the Stamp-duty had been left where it 
was. Parliament, by repealing the Act, had publicly 
recognised and admitted that the claim to tax America 
was one to which America would never submit; and now, 
a twelvemonth afterwards, that claim was revived on a 
larger scale, and with a deliberation which showed that 
this time England meant business. It was impossible 
for the colonists, — who were all, in a sort, politicians, one 
as much as another, — to understand that the great mass 
of Englishmen attended seldom and little to a matter 
which for themselves was everything; which had ex- 
clusively occupied their minds and consumed their 
energies during six-and-thirty busy and anxious monthSj 
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and which, ahnost agamst their will, had taught them. | 
to feel as 3 nation, to meet in general council, and to j 
plan combined action. 

But if America did not take sufficieot account of 
the indifference and ignorance of England as a whole, 
her instinct told her, and told her rightly, that great 
men behind the scenes, before they raised the standard 
of British supremacy, had counted the cost, and were 
now fighting to win. Awed by the suddenness and 
magnitude of the peril, the colonial leaders acted with 
circumspection and rare self-control. Abstaining them- 
selves, and with notable success restraining their fol- 
lowers, from the more violent courses which had marked 
the campaign against the Stamp Act, they undertook 
the task of appealing to the good sense and the friend- 
Sness of the British people. John Dickinson of Penn- 
^Ivania, so true to England that he lost all heart for 
johtics when the time came that he could no longer be 
lue to England without being disloyal to America, put 
he case against the Revenue Acts with conclusive force, 
md in attractive shape. His "Farmer's Letters," having 
lone their work at home, were published by Franklin 
p London, were translated into French, and were read 
y everybody in the two capitals of civilisation who read 
ig more serious than a play-bill. The members 
Massachusetts Assembly resolutely and soberly 
id the responsibility of giving an official voice to 
ievances of America. They explained their o 
, in a letter which their agent in England i 
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directed to lay before the British Cabinet; and they 
transmitted a Petition to the King, recounting the early 
struggles of their colony, its services to the Empire, the 
rights and privileges with which it had been rewarded, 
and its recent intolerable wrongs. The language used 
was manly, simple, and even touching, if anything could 
have touched him whom they still tried to regard as the 
father of his people. The documents were written in 
draft by Samuel Adams; and one of them, at least, was 
revised no less than seven times in full conclave with 
the object of excluding any harsh or intemperate ex- 
pression. And then they prepared themselves for the 
very worst; because, though they fain would hope against 
hope, they only too well knew that the worst would 
come. They addressed a circular letter to the other 
representative Assemblies on the American continent, 
urging them to take such steps, within the limits of the 
Constitution, as would strengthen the hands of a sister 
colony which had done its duty, according to its light, 
in the presence of a great emergency, and which now 
ventured freely to make known its mind to them upon 
a common concern. 

It was all to no purpose. Their Petition was thrown 
aside unanswered, much as if they had been a meeting 
of heritors in Scotland who had passed a resolution 
calling for the repeal of the Act of Union during the 
hours which ought to have been spent on parish busi- 
ness. But as regards the circular letter, even that 
parallel could not hold; for no Minister would have 
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treated the humblest local body in any of the three 
Kingdoms in the style which the Secretary of State em- 
ployed in dealing with the senates of America. Lord 
Hillsborough informed the Governor of Massachusetts 
that her representatives must rescind the resolution on 
which the circular letter was based, or be sent back to 
Jieir homes then and there. The Assemblies of the 
.welve other colonies were enjoined, in so many words, 
:o take no notice of the appeal from Boston, and to 
xeat it with the contempt which it deserved, on pain, 
n their case likewise, of an immediate prorogation or 
iissolution. Such a message could bring only one an- 
;wer from men who had our blood in their veins, and 
n whose village schools our history was taught as their 
)wn. Junius, no blind partisan of the Americans, wrote 
)f them with force and truth. "They have been driven 
nto excesses little short of rebellion. Petitions have 
)een hindered from reaching the Throne; and the coii- 
inuance of one of the principal Assemblies rested upon 
in arbitrary condition, which, considering the temper 
hey were in, it was impossible they should comply 
pth." At Boston, in the fullest House that had ever met, 
giiety-two members, as against seventeen, flatly de- 
phed to withdraw the letter. The AssembUes of the 
Bier colonies stood stoutly by their fugleman, and faced, 
some cases paid, the threatened penalty. 
In one city and another, from New York to Charleston, 
( language which had been familiar under the Stamp 
t again was heard. The Sons of Libraly began to 
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Stir. The glorious majority was celebrated by proces- 
sions with ninety-two torches, and banquets with an al- 
most interminable list of toasts. Above all, a combina- 
tion against the use of British manufactures once more 
was openly talked of; and the young ladies looked out 
their spinning-wheels, and the young gentlemen re- 
flected ruefully that the weather was already warm for 
home-made linsey-woolsey. Boston itself, all things con- 
sidered, was tranquil almost to tameness, in spite of 
sore provocation. But it fell about that the captain of 
a frigate, which mounted guard over the town, had 
taken advantage of his station at the mouth of the 
harbour to intercept and impress New England sailors 
as they returned home from sea. During the height" of 
his unpopularity a boat's-crew from his ship, on an 
alleged breach of the revenue laws, seized a sloop 
which, to make the matter worse, was owned by a 
prominent patriot, and was called "The Liberty." A 
disturbance ensued far less serious than the magistrates 
of Sunderland and Hartlepool, and every North of 
England port which possessed a custom-house and was 
visited by a press-gang, in those rough times were ac- 
customed to deal with as part of the year's work. But 
the English Ministers were sore and nervous. The mildest 
whisper of a non-importation agreement, and the most 
distant echo of a revenue riot, so long as they came from 
beyond the Western waters, awoke reminiscences which 
were too much for their temper and their equanimity. 
The King, especially, had Boston on the brain. To 
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tliis day there are some among her sons who can for- 
give his memory for anything rather than for the singular 
hght in which he persisted in regarding their classic 
city. To his eyes the capital of Massachusetts was a 
centre of vulgar sedition, bristling with Trees of Liberty 
and strewn with brickbats and broken glass; where his 
enemies went about clothed in homespun, and his friends 
in tar and feathers. 

Whatever his view might be, George the Third was 
now well able to impose it on the Ministry. Chatham 
liad retired, and the Duke of Grafton, who was not 
aiaster of his colleagues, held the ofSce of First Lord 
jf the Treasury. The Bedfords by this time con- 
iived to establish themselves solidly in the Government, 
md were always at hand to feed the flame of the King's 
iispleasnre. They eagerly represented to him that his 
luthority had been trifled with long enough, and pro- 
nised that five or six frigates and one strong brigade 
IBuld soon bring not only Massachusetts, but the whole 
bnerican continent, to reason. Lord Shelbume, to his 
Sfinite credit, fought the battle of sense and humanity 
iagle-handed within the Cabinet, and stoutly declared 
hat he would be no party to dispatching for service 
p the coast of New England a cutter or a company in 
Edition to the force that was there already. Franklin, 
^om Shelbume admired and believed in, had re- 
inded the House of Commons that a regiment of in- 
I coiUd not oblige a man to take stamps, or drink 
i if he chose to do without; and had expressed it as 
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his opinion that, if troops were sent to America, 
would not find a rebellion, although they would be onl) 
likely to make one.* But Franklin's wit had too n 
wisdom in it for George the Third, and for such of 
counsellors as knew what advice was expected of tl 
The Bedfords carried the day, and Shelbume resi^ 
office. Early in October 1768 eight ships of war 
in Boston harbour. Their loaded broadsides commar 
a line of wharves a great deal more tranquil than 
the quay of North Shields during one of the perio< 
disputes between the keelmen and the coal-shipj 
Cannon and infantry were landed, and the men ^ 
marched on to the Common with drums beating 
colours flying, and sixteen rounds of ball-cartridg 
their pouches. The first contingent consisted of 
battalions, and the wing of another; and subseq 
reinforcements increased the garrison until Boston 
tained at least one red-coat for every five of the r 
women, and children who made up the total of 
seventeen thousand inhabitants. 

So the second stage was reached in the downv 
course. How serious a step it was, how absoli 
irretrievable except on the condition of being retra< 
forthwith, is now a commonplace of history. But 
gravity was acknowledged at the time by few Eng! 

* Examination of Dr. Benjamin Franklin before the Hou 
Committee. The Parliamentary History of England^ vol. 
p. 147. 
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men; and those who were specially responsible for the 
conduct of affairs were blind amidst the one-eyed. It 
is not loo much to say that, among our own people of 
every degree, the governing classes understood America ■ 
the least. One cause of ignorance they had in common 'f 
with others of their countrymen. We understand the J 
Uassachusetts of 1768 better than it was understood.! 
jy most Englishmen who wrote that date at the head! 
)f their letters. For when the question is that of getting \ 
B know what the world outside Europe was like four 
tenerations ago, distance of time is less of an obstacle 



1 age 



when all read, than was distance of 



jpace to our ancestors before the days of steam and 
Hegraph. A man boimd for New York, as he sent 
fe luggage on board at Bristol, would willingly have 
pmpounded for a voyage lasting as many weeks as it J 
Ipw lasts days. When Franklin, still a youth, went to-1 
pndon to buy the press and types by which he hoped B 
^ found his fortune, he had to wait the best part of a 1 
iBelvemonth for the one ship which then made an an- I 
aal trip between Philadelphia and the Thames. When, | 
I 1762, already a great man, he sailed for England in 
i.convoy of merchantmen, he spent all September and 
jctober at sea, enjoying the calm weather, as he always 
pjoyed everything; dining about on this vessel and the 
^er; and travelling "as in a moving village, with all J 
ee's neighbours about one." Adams, during the heightjl 
if. the war, hurrying to France in the finest frigate whidh.! 
Bngress could place at his disposal, — and with a cap-.l 
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tain who knew that, if he encountered a superior force, 

his distinguished guest did not intend to be carried 

alive under British hatches, — could make no better speed 

than five-and-forty days between Boston and Bordeaux. 

J/)Td C^arlisle, carrying an olive-branch the prompt de- 

livery of which seemed a matter of life and death to the 

Ministry that sent him out, was six weeks between port 

and port; tossed by gales which inflicted on his brother 

Commissioners agonies such as he forebore to make 

a matter of joke even to George Selwyn. General 

Ricdcscl, conducting the Brunswick troops to fight in a 

bad (juarrcl which was none of theirs, counted three 

mortal months from the day when he stepped on ded 

at Stade in the Elbe to the day when he stepped off 

it. at Que])ec in the St. Lawrence. If such was the 

lot of plenipotentiaries on mission and oC generals in 

command, it may be imagined how humbler individuals 

fared, the duration of whose voyage concerned no <Mie 

l)ut themselves. Waiting weeks on the wrong side of the 

water for a full complement of passengers, and weeks 

more for a fair wind; — and then beating across in a 

badly found tub, with a cargo of millstones and old 

iiMu rolling about below; — they thought themselves 

lurky it Ihoy ramc into harbour a month after their 

private sIok's had nm out, and carrjing a budget of 

news as stale as the ship's pro\T[sions.* 

* Amonj; avv«>unls of such voy.'^^"s, none are more lifidike thu 
llioso which nuy Iv found in Davis's Tnyvrls in AmerictL, published 
in iJ^o^; j*n oxquisitily ahsnui book, which the world, to the 
din*.in\uion of its faioiy. hns forgotten. 
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' Whatever else got across the Atlantic under suchJ 
Miditions, fresh and accurate knowledge of what people 1 
fX the opposite coast thought, and how they lived, most J 
Bsuredly did not War is a great teacher of geography. / 
?he ideas ahout men, laws, and locahties in the United | 
itates, which were current here until Lee's Virginiai 
ampaigns and Sherman's March to Savannah, the Pro- 
lamation of Freedom, and the re-election of Lmcoiu, 
ame successively to enlighten us, were vague and dis- 
nled even in an era of ocean steamers. But those 
Jeas were tame and true as compared to the images 
"hich floated across the mental vision of our grand- 
liber's grandfather whenever he took the trouble to 
link about the colonies. The hallucinations of the i 
titish mind, practical even in its fantasies, assimied 
(C shape of fabulous statistics which went to show that , 
perica, unless her commercial ambition was kept tight 
i hand, would overset the intentions of Providence by ' 
fasing to supply her wants exclusively from Britain. 
The great defect here," Franklin wrote from London, i 
|b in all sorts of people a want of attention to what j 
Isses in such remote countries as America; an un- 
Ulingness to read anything about them if it appears a. | 
lengthy, and a disposition to postpone the con- 
1 of the things they know they must at 
t consider, so that they may have time for what more 
mediately concerns them, and withal enjoy their 
sements, and be undisturbed in the universal c 
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pation."* They read as little as they could help and, 
when they did read, they were informed by the debates 
in Parliament that the farmers and backwoodsmen of 
the West, if they were permitted to manufacture in iron, 
in cotton, and in wool, and to export the produce of 
their labour all the world over, would speedily kill the 
industries of Leeds and Manchester and Sheffield. And 
they learned from the newspapers, for whom Niagara 
and the Rapids did not exist, that the interests of New- 
foundland were threatened by a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a cod and whale fishery in Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario. That was the sort of stuff, said Franklin, whid 
was produced for the amusement of coffee-house students 
in politics, and was the material for "all future Livys, 
Rapins, Robertsons, Humes, and Macaulays who may be 
inclined to furnish the world with that rara avis, a true 
history." ** 

Over and above the misconceptions which prevailed 
in other quarters. Ministers of State were under a dis- 
advantage peculiar to themselves. While other English- 
men were ignorant, they were habitually misinformed 
In recent years, the nation has more than once learned 
by bitter experience the evils which arise from bad ad- 

* Letter to Samuel Cooper. London, Jiily 7, 1773. 
** Letter of May 1765, to the editor of a newspaper, under the 
signature of "A Traveller." Mrs. Catharine Macaulay, author of 
The History of England from the Accession of James the First 
to that of the Brunswick line^ was then much in vogue among the 
Whigs. They were rather at a loss for an historian of their own, 
to set against the Jacobitism of David Hume. 
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fee sent home by administrators on the spot, whether I 
jhey be dull people who cannot interpret what is pass- I 
ng around them, or clever people with a high-flying 1 
jolicy of their own. But the Colonial Governors andl 
^igh Commissioners of our own times have been men I 
)f good, and sometimes of lofty, character; whereas the! 
personages upon whose reports Lord Hillsborough and I 
Lord Dartmouth had to depend for forming their notions I 
)f the American population, and in accordance with I 
vhose suggestions the course taken at an emergency by A 
he British Cabinet was necessarily shaped, were in 1 
nany cases utterly unworthy of their trust. Among them I 
rere needy politicians and broken stock-jobbers who in 9 
>etter days had done a good turn to a Minister, and for 1 
thom a post bad to be found at times when the English 1 
Hiblic departments were too full, or England itself was I 

00 hot, to hold them. There remained the resource of I 
hipping them across the Atlantic to chaffer for an in- I 
lease of salary with the assembly of their colony, and I 
D pester their friends at home with claims for a pension J 
(rhich would enable them to revisit London without fear ] 
If the Marshalsea. They took small account socially of 
(le plain and shrewd f}eople amongst whom their tem- 
torary lot was thrown; and they were the last to under- 
ifeind the nature and motives of that moral repugnance J 
1^ which their superciliousness was repaid. I 

1 On the Secretary of State's list there were betterl 
KD than these, who unfortunately were even worse 4 
Svernors. It so happened that in critical places, and I 
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at moments which were turning-points of history, the 
highest post in the colony was more often that not oc- 
cupied by some man of energy and industry, who in 
personal conduct was respectable according to the 
standard then ruling in the most easy branch of a 
public service nowhere given to austerity. But they were 
not of an intellectual capacity equal to a situation which 
would have tried the qualities of a Turgot. They moved 
in an atmosphere such that perverted public spirit was 
more dangerous than no public spirit at all. A great 
man would have sympathised with the aspirations of the 
colonists; a lazy man would have laughed at and dis- 
regarded them; but, (by a tendency which is irresistible 
in times of unrest and popular discontent,) a narrow and 
plodding man is the predestined enemy of those whom 
it is his vocation to govern. Exactly in proportion as 
people are keen to detect their rights, and formidable 
to insist on having them, a governor of this type is cer- 
tain to distrust their aims, to disapprove their methods, 
and bitterly to dislike their turn of character. In his 
eyes, the rough and ready incidents that accompany the 
spread of political excitement in a young community are 
so many acts of treason against his office, which he is 
always apt to magnify. His self-respect is wounded; his 
sense of official tradition is honestly shocked; and, while 
the people are intent upon what they regard as a public 
controversy, he is sure to treat the whole matter as a 
personal conflict between himself and them. 

Such a man, in such a state of mind and temper, 
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bakes it his duty, and finds it his consolation, to pouf^^^^H 
Hit his griefs and resentments in the correspondenc^^^^^l 
rtiidi lie carries on with his official superiors. It is the ^^^ 
Ire truth that his own Governors and Lieuteaant- 
Ovemors wrote King George out of America. The 
ages of the process are minutely recorded by an ana- 
lie philosopher who enjoyed every facility for couduct- 
g his observations. "Their office," wrote Franklin, 
jttakes them insolent; their insolence makes them 
Uous; and, being conscious that they are hated, they 
icome malicious. Their malice urges them to continual 
luse of the inhabitants in their letters to administra- 
tti, representing them as disaffected and rebellious, and, 
) encourage the use of severity,) as weak, divided. 
Bid, and cowardly. Government believes all; thinks it 
jcessary to support and countenance its officers. Their J 
larrelltng with the people is deemed a mark and con-H 
quence of their fidelity. They are therefore moreB 
ghly rewarded, and this makes their conduct still moi^H 
Solent and provoking." ^t 

It was a picture painted from hfe, in strong butV 
ithful colours. The letters of Bernard, the Governor 
■ Massachusetts, contained the germ of all the culpable 
id foolish proceedings which at the long last alienated 
jaerica. As far back as the year 1764 he wrote a 
hnorandum in which he urged the Cabinet to quash 
e Charters of the colonies. Throughout the agitation 
ainst the Stamp-duty he studiously exaggerated the J 
tbnlence of the popular party, and underrated thei^f 
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courage and sincerity. "The people here," he wrote, in 
January 1766, "talk very high of their power to resist 
Great Britain; but it is all talk. New York and Boston 
would both be defenceless to a royal fleet. I hope that 
New York will have the honour of being subdued first." 
When, to his chagrin, the obnoxious tax was abolished, 
Bernard set himself persistently to the work of again 
troubling the quieted waters. He proposed, in cold 
blood, during the interval between the repeal of the 
Stamp Act and the imposition of the Tea-duty, that 
Massachusetts should be deprived of her Assembly. 
When the new quarrel arose, he lost no chance of 
stimulating the fears of the Court, and flattering its pre- 
judices. He sent over lists of royalists who might be 
nominated to sit as councillors in the place of the 
ejected representatives; and lists of patriots who should 
be deported to England, and there tried for their lives. 
He called on the Bedfords for troops as often and as 
importunately as ever the Bedfords themselves had 
called for trumps when a great stake was on the card- 
table. He advised that the judges and the civil servants 
of Massachusetts should be paid by the Crown with 
money levied from the colony. He pleaded in secret 
that the obnoxious taxes should never, and on no ac- 
count, be repealed or mitigated; while in a public de- 
spatch he recommended that a petition from the As- 
sembly, praying for relief from these very taxes, should 
be favourably considered. For this plot against the 
liberties of America was carried on out of the view of 
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r people. Amidst the surprise and dismay inspired 
' each successive stroke of severity with which they 
visited, the colonists did not recognise, and in 
me cases did not even suspect, the hand of their own 
aid servants, who were for ever professing to mediate 
petween them and their angry sovereign. Since Machia- 

undertook to teach the Medici how principalities ■ 
pight he governed and maintained, no such body of I 
perature was put on paper as that in which Sir Francis / 
(for his services procured him a baronetcy,) I 
dstructed George the Third and his Ministers I 

of throwing away a choice portion of a mighty J 
mpire. 



But in order to comprehend a policy which lay s 

r outside the known and ordinary limits of human in- 

fetuation, it must never be forgotten that there was a 

seper and a more impassable gulf than the Atlantic 

etween the colonists and their rulers. If Cabinet 

Hinisters at home had known the Americans better, 

Siey would only have loved them less. The higher up 

in the peerage an Englishman stood, and the nearer to 

influence and power, the more unlikely it was that he 

jBOuId be in sympathy with his brethren across the 

, or that he would be capable of respecting their 

Wsceptibilities, and of apprehending their virtues, which 

ere less to his taste even than their imperfections. It 

i unnecessary to recapitulate any portion of the copious 

i of evidence, drawn from their own mouths, atkd I 
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those of their boon companions and confederates, by aid 
of which a description, — and the accuracy of it no one 
has thought fit to impugn, — has been given of the per- 
sonal habits and the public morality prevalent among 
those statesmen whom the majority in Parliament sup- 
ported, and in whom the King reposed his confidence * 
How they drank and gamed; what scandalous modes of 
life they led themselves, and joyously condoned in others; 
what they spent and owed, and whence they drew the 
vast sums of money by which they fed their extra- 
vagance, may be found in a hundred histories and 
memoirs, dramas, novels, and satires. But the story is 
nowhere recorded in such downright language, and with 
so much exuberance of detail, as in the easy mutual 
confidences of the principal actors; if, indeed, that can 
be called a confidence which the person concerned 
would have told with equal freedom and self-complacency 
to any man, — and, it must be confessed, to many women, 
— as long as the hearers were of his own rank, and be- 
longed to his own party. 

These folk were the product of their age, which, in 
its worst aspect, resembled nothing that England has 
known before or since. The stem heroes who waged 
the great civic contest of the seventeenth century, and 
who drew their strength from the highest of all sources, 
had been succeeded by a race who in private very 
generally lived for enjoyment, and in Parliament fought 
for their own hand. The fibre of our public men had 

* Chapter ni. of the Early History of Charles James Fox, 
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(tog been growing dangerously lax, and at length 
(emptation came in irresistible force. The sudden 
wealth which poured into England after Chatham had 
Secured her predominance in both hemispheres brought.J 
^ its train a flood of extravagance and corruption, and I 
ICcasioned grave misgivings to those who were proud of I 
iier good name, and who understood her real interests. 
Hiere was now, however, in store for our country a 
Kvere and searching lesson, the direct consequence of 
Jer faults, and proportioned to their magnitude, but byj 
Much as a nation she was capable of profiting. ShaB 
(caped the fate of other world-wide empires by thd 
Dble spirit in which she accepted the teaching ■ 
isaster. From the later years of the American war on-J 
ards there set in a steady and genuine reformation iai 
STsonal and political morals which carried her safw^ 
rong, and pure through the supreme ordeal of 1 
restle with Napoleon. 

But nothing is more certain than that there was a 
Sriod when Englishmen who had studied the past, and 
ho watched the present, recognised, most unwillingly, 
close parallel between their own country and the 
^ital of the ancient world at the time when the 
povinces lay helpless and defenceless at the disposal 
f the Senate. They read their Gibbon with uneasyJ 
esentiments, and were not disposed to quarrel i 
iirists who found in London and Bath much the sameij 
Bterial as Rome and BaiK had afforded to Juvenal, 
BoUett, though by preference be 6.te:« ^-ccko. 'wfi^ 
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models, depicted things as he saw them, and not as he 
imagined them. Those scenes of coarseness and de- 
bauchery, of place-hunting and bribery, of mean tyranny 
and vulgar favouritism, which make his town-stories 
little short of nauseous, and give to his sea-stories their 
unpleasing but unquestionable power, were only the 
seamy side of that tapestry on which more fashionable 
artists recorded the sparkling follies and splendid 
jobbery of their era. Great in describing the symptoms, 
Smollett had detected the root of the disease, as is 
shown in his description of the throng of visitors who 
came to drink the Bath waters. "All these absurdities," 
he wrote, "arise from the general tide of luxury, which 
hath overpowered the nation, and swept away all, even 
the dregs of the people. Clerks and factors from the 
East Indies, loaded with the spoils of plundered 
provinces; planters, negro-drivers, and hucksters from 
our American plantations, enriched they know not how; 
agents, commissaries, and contractors, who have fattened 
in two successive wars on the blood of the nation; 
usurers, brokers, and jobbers of every kind; men of 
low birth and no breeding, have found themselves sud- 
denly translated to a state of affluence unknown to 
former ages."* 

Other writers, who were not professional cynics, and 
who observed mankind with no inclination to make the 
worst of what they saw, were all in the same story. 
Home Tooke pronounced that English manners had not 

* jffumphre^ C linker. The letter from Bath of April 23. 

/ 
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iclianged by degrees, but of a sudden; and he 
tributed it chiefly to our connection with India t} 
Juxury and corruption had flowed in, "not as in Gree 
mte a gentle rivulet, but afl^r the manner of a torrent"* 
(Dn such a point no more unimpeachable witnesses can 
he found than those American Tories who sacrificed 
iheir homes, their careers, and their properties for love 
pf England, and for the duty which they thought that 
Jhey owed her. These honest men were shocked a 
pained to find that in passing from the colonies to t 
pnother-country they had exchanged an atmosphere t 
lihood, simplicity, and sobriety for what seemed t 
I perpetual cyclone of prodigaUty and vice. TheiS 
irlier letters, before they had grown accustomed to i 
tate of manners which they never could bring t 
fclves to approve, breathe in every paragraph disap- 
intment and disillusion. ** The blemishes on the fair 
; of England, which these unhappy children of her 
Hoption discovered late in Ufe, were familiar to 1 

• Memoirs of John Home Tooit, vol. n. p. 48S. 

* Saroud Uurwen, for instance, wbo left Salem in Massachus 
It London in May 1?^S, writes in Ju]y of the same year: " 

'pation, self-foigetfolncss, and vicious indulgences of every 

h characterise this metropolis, are not to be wondered at. 

Hbomided riches of (naoy afford the means of evciy species ( 

uiy, which, (thaDh God,) our part of America is ignorant of." 

d HgaJD in the following August: "You will not wonder at the 

, niy, diisipatiiin , and profligitcy of manners said to reign in this 

pital, wheu ynu consider that the temptations to indulgence, from 

e lowest haunts to the most elegant and expenaive rendes!vou» of" 

e noble and polished world, ore almost beyoixd d^ '^av«:t 3 

reckon up." 
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Mlive sons boat the time when they fiist began to t^^ 
it of «liK was going on aroimd them. ChurduH'^ 
$ of the rake, the gamester, and the duelli^ 
in hi^ pUces of trust and power, read to us uow like 
the conventional tni'ecti\'e of satire; but in his own 
genentiQo ibey were true to the life and the iettei. 
And Cowper, whose most halting ii-erse had a dignity 
and sincerity which must ever be wanting to Churdulh 
bouncing couplets, made it a complaint against his 
counliy ^^ 

liul ibe is ligid in denouDdog death ^^H 

Od petty robbers, uid iadutges life ^^^| 

Asd tiboty, tad oft-linies honour too. ^^H 

To peculMors of the public gold: ^™ 

Thai duev«s M home mu&l hang, but he that puts 
Into fak overgoi^ed and bloalcd putse 
The weallh of Indian provinces, escapes. ' 

By whaterer charaiets money flowed into the country, 
it was in the nature of things that those who were the 
strongest should get the most. The people of birth and 
fashion, who as a class were always in power, had no 
mind to be outbid and outshone by the nabobs, and 
army contractors, and \Vest Indian planters who were 
pushing to the front in parliament and in society. In 
order to hold their own against the new men in wealth, 
and in all that wealth brings, they had one resource, 
and one only. The opinion of their set forbade them 
to engage in trade; and, apart from any question of 
sentiment, their self-indulgent habits unfitted them for 

* Book 1. of 77if Tasi. 
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' ^ demands of a genuine business life, which were 
■"we severe then than now. The spurious business 
*'llich a gentleman may do in his off hours with no 
ccmmercial training, no capital, and no risk except to 
honour, was unknown in those primitive days. In the 
eigiiieenth century the City did not care to beg or to 
buy any man's name, unless he gave with it the whole 
of his lime and the whole of his credit But a great 
peer had small cause to regret that the gates of com- 
merce were barred to him and his, as long as he could 
help lumself out of the taxes, and help himself royally; 
for, in that paradise of privilege, what an individual re- 
ceived from the public was in proportion to the means 
which he possessed already. Horace Walpole, who 
lived very long and very well on sinecures which 
waiting for him when he came of age, said that there 
was no hving in England under twenty thousand a yeai:. 
"Not that that suffices; but it enables one to ask for a: 
pension for two or three lives." 

A nobleman with a large supply of influence to sell, 
who watched the turn of the market, and stmck in at 
the right moment, might make the fortune of his family 
in the course of a single week. "To-morrow," Rigby 
wrote to the Duke of Bedford in September 1766, 
"Lord Hertford kisses hands for Master of the Horse. 
Lord Beaucharap is made Constable of Dublin Castle 
for life in the room of au old Mr. Hatton. Lord Hert- 
ford gives Mr, Hatton a thousand pounds to quit his 
employment, which was five hundred a year, A thou- 
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sand more is added, and Lord Beauchamp has got it 
for his life. There is another job done for another son 
in a Custom-house place, which will be a thousand a 
year more. In short, what with sons and daughters, 
and boroughs, and employments of all kinds, I never 
heard of such a trading voyage as his Lordship's has 
proved." Rigby himself, — whose stock-in-trade was an 
effrontery superior to the terrors of debate, a head of 
proof in a drinking-bout, and an undeniable popularity 
with all circles whose goodwill was no compliment, — 
was Master of the Rolls in Ireland, or rather out of Ire- 
land, for life. In addition, he enjoyed for the space of 
fourteen years the vast and more than questionable 
emoluments of a Paymaster of the Forces who was with- 
out a conscience, and with a good friend at the 
Treasury. A balance of eleven hundred thousand 
pounds of public money stood in his name at the bank, 
the interest on which went to him, or rather to his 
creditors; for he lived and died insolvent. To this 
day the nation has against him a bad debt of a large 
amount, in the sense, that is, in which a traveller whose 
purse has been taken has a bad debt against a high- 
wayman. 

The increasing luxury and the rise in the standard 
of living, which drove great men into these raids on the 
Exchequer, at the same time provided the means of 
gratifying, if not of satisfying, their rapacity. New 
offices were created out of the superfluities of the 
revenue; and as each year went rouud, those which 
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feeady existed became better worth having. The 

Bceipts of the Customs and the Excise together under 

iord North were double what they had been under Sir 

Robert Walpole. The profits of patent places, which 

rere received in fees or in percentages, mounted steadily 

tpwards as the business which passed through the 

tands of the holder, or of his humble and poorly paid 

nbordinates, grew in importance and in volume. The 

Jsher of the Exchequer saw his gains, in the course of 

oe generation, grow from nine hundred to eighteen 

nindred, and from eighteen hundred to four thousand 

iro hundred pounds a year. The spread of commerce, 

ke rush of enterprise, brought causes into the Courts, 

bd private Bills on to the table of Parliament, in 

Itnbers such that many a post, which twenty years 

Jbre had been regarded as a moderate competence 

r life, now enabled its occupier to entertain the 

Ibition of founding a family out of the tribute which 

: levied from htigants and promoters. 

, The domestic history of the epoch clearly shows. 

It every noble, and even gentle, household in the 

igdom claimed as the birthright of its members that 

tey should hve by salary. The eldest son succeeded 

1 the estate, the most valuable part of which, more 

pductive than a coal-mine or a slate-quarry, was some 

ty village which returned a member for each half- 

jre of its twenty cottages. The second son was in 

t Guards. The third took a family living, and looked. 

toard to holding at least a Canonrj 
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fourth entered the Royal Navy; and those that came 
after, (for fathers of all ranks did their duty by the 
State, whose need of men was then at the greatest,) 
joined a marching regiment as soon as they were strong 
enough to carry the colours. And as soldiers and 
sailors, whatever might be the case in other depart- 
ments, our ancestors gave full value for their wages. 
From the day when Rodney broke the line off Dominica, 
back to the day when de Grammont did not break the 
line at Dettingen, a commission in the British army or 
navy was no sinecure. Our aristocracy took the lion's 
share, but they played the lion's part. The sons and 
grandsons of the houses of Manners and Keppel did 
not do their work in the field and on the quarter-deck 
by proxy. Killed in Germany, killed in America, killed 
in the Camatic with Laurence, killed on the high seas 
in an action of frigates, drowned in a transport, died of 
wounds on his way home from the West Indies, — such 
entries, coining thick and fast over a period of forty 
years, during which we were fighting for five-and-twenty, 
make the baldest record of our great families a true roll 
of honour. 

Whether they lived on their country or died for 
her, the members of our ruling class were an aristo- 
cracy; State-paid, as far as they earned money at all; 
seldom entering the open professions; and still fiirther 
removed from the homely and laborious occupations on 
which the existenct of society is founded. But they 
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igoverned the Empire, and, among other parts of t 
Empire, those great provinces in North America whici 
were inhabited by a race of men with whom, except'^ 
tfieir blood and language, they had htde in common. 
Burke, who told the House of Commons that he had 
taken for some years a good deal of pains to m 
himself on the matter, put the white population ii 
colonies at not less than two millions, which was s 
fiaag between a fourth and a fifth of the population of ' 
Breat Britab. The outposts of that army of pioneers 
Ifere doing battle with the wilderness along an ever- 
idvancing frontier of eighteen hundred miles from end 
ID end. In the Southern Stales, where hfe was cruelly 
mugh for the poorer settlers, and where the more 
fccalthy landowners depended on the labour of negroes, 
Kiety was already constituted after a fashion which 
iffered from anything that was to be seen in New 
taglaod or in Old England either. But the great 
lajority of the colonists were gathered together, though 
bt very near together, in settled districts, with a civiii- 
Ition and a type of character of their own such as the 
orld had never before witnessed. 

The French nobles, who brought their swords : 
Blunes to the assistance of the Revolution in America 
)ened their eyes on the morning after their arrival 
)on a state of things which closely resembled the 
m antic ideal then fashionable in Parisian circles. 
at for a certain toughness and roughness, of undoubted 
Hfiglish origin, which the yout\g teWow?. 'oe.'^a.v 
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more when they had learned to speak English better, 
the community in which they found themselves seemed, 
in their lively and hopeful eyes, to have been made to 
order out of the imagination of Rousseau or of F^nelon. 
They were equally delighted with the external aspect 
and the interior meaning of the things around them. 
The Comte de S^gur had seen peasants at the opera: 
before he wrote his Memoirs he had lived to see the 
extemporised villages which the loyalty and gallantry 
of Prince Potemkin constructed and decorated at each 
stage of the Empress Catherine's famous voyage through 
her Southern dominions: but in his long and chequered 
existence he met with nothing which so pleased him as 
what he espied along the highroads of Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. "Sometimes," he wrote, "in 
the midst of vast forests, with majestic trees which the 
axe had never touched, I was transported in idea to the 
remote times when the first navigators set their feet on 
that unknown hemisphere. Sometimes I was admiring 
a lovely valley, carefully tilled, with the meadows full of 
cattle; the houses clean, elegant, painted in bright and 
varied colours, and standing in little gardens behind 
pretty fences. And then, further on, after other masses 
of woods, I came to populous hamlets, and towns where 
everything betokened the perfection of civilisation, — 
schools, churches, universities. Indigence and vulgarity 
nowhere; abundance, comfort, and urbanity everywhere. 
The inhabitants, each and all, exhibited the unassuming 
and quiet pride of men who have no master, who see 
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Qiing above them except tlie law, and who are freel 
vanity, the serviHty, and the prejudices of our J 
bropean societies. That is the picture which, throug^ff 
t my whole journey, never ceased to interest and soT 

It is a scene depicted by a foreigner and an enthu- 
, who had no mind to observe fauhs. But de Segur 
|id his coreirades, though they were young when they 
pited America, recorded or reprinted their impressions 
I it after an experience of men and cities such as 
91s to the lot of few. Lafayette, whatever might he 
te misfortunes of his middle life, had sooner or later 
len a great deal of the world uuder the pleasant guise 
ilich it presents to the hero of a perpetual ovation, 
tthieu Dumas who, before he was Lieut en ant-General 
f the armies of King Louis the Eighteenth, served 
(apoleon long and faithfully, had marched, and fought, 
|Ul administered all Europe over in the train of the 
pst ubiquitous of conquerors. And yet, after all had 
j^ tried and tasted, the remote and ever-receding 
irture of their earliest campaign stood out as their 

rt)urite page in the book of memory. They liked 
mtry, and they never ceased to love the people, 

jey could not forget how, in "one of those towns 
j^ich were soon to be cities, or villages which already 
! httle towns," they would alight from horseback ui 
Rstreet bright with flowers and foliage. They would 

; the knocker of shining brass which pleased eyes, 

jQstoroed at home to the shabbra^?,^ M16. 'swi.'yeri 
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houses below the rank of a palace guarded by a gigantic 
Swiss porter, whose business it was to usher in the 
high-born and suppress the humble guest And behind 
the door, gay with paint which never was allowed to 
lose its gloss, they were sure to meet with a hospitality 
that knew no respect of persons. "Simplicity of 
manners," said Lafayette, "the desire to oblige, and a 
mild and quiet equality are the rule eveiywhere. The 
inns are very different from those of Europe. The 
master and mistress sit down with you, and do the 
honours of an excellent dinner; and, when you depart, 
there is no bargaining over the bill. If you are not in 
the mind to go to a tavern, you can soon find a country- 
house where it is enough to be a good American in 
order to be entertained as in Europe we entertain a 
friend." 

Those were not the manners of Europe, and it is to 
be feared that to a special degree they were not then 
the manners of Great Britain. The wife of General 
Riedesel passed across our island on her way to rejoin 
her husband in Canada, and share his dangers in the 
field. In London she was exposed to every form of 
molestation, from curiosity to gross incivility, on the part 
of the idlers and loungers. It was enough for them 
that she was foreign; and they did not trouble them- 
selves to ask whether or not she was connected with a 
foreigner who had left his country in order to fight their 
country's battles. At Bristol she went out walking 
under the escort of the Mayor's niece, in a favourite 
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: which she had brought with her from Germany. J 
linob of more than a hundred sailors gathered roimd,.! 
Muting at her with their fingers, and shouting b 
; epithet which is the most cruel insult that can be I 
I woman. The poor lady was so horrified'! 
bt, though she could ill afford the loss, she gaye heel 
wn away. 

I Nor, on the point of international hospitality, wasj 
ere much to choose between town and country. Herr 1 
pritz of Berlin, who ventured on a walking-tour up I 
{e valley of the Thames towards the close of the 1 
faerican war, found that a clergyman and a man of J 
pers, presumed by the public to go afoot because he T 
Mid not afford lo ride, must still expect as scurvy 1 
ttertainment as in the days of Joseph Andrews. This I 
jntleman in the course of his first stage between | 
JBidon and Oxford complained that, when he rested'/ 
1 the shade by the road-side with a book in his hand, 
f excited in the passers-by a sort of contemptuous pity, 
Such women expressed by the exclamation of "Good 
pd Almighty!" and men by something stronger, 
Sndsor he was turned away from the door of one i 
|d sworn at to his face at another. At the taverns J 
^ng the Henley road he was denied a lodging, and! 
ren to ask for one in the town itself.! 
) village of Nuneham refused him a bed, a supper, f 
1 even a crust of bread with his ale. When he pene-« 
ted further into the heart of the country, 1 

through the streets of "Buxton, vi'&ece, Ve. 'i 
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hoped to stay the night; and at Matlock he was most 
churlishly treated because, from ignorance of English 
customs, he omitted to drink the health of the company. 
"They showed me into the kitchen," he says on another 
occasion, "and set me down to sup at the same table 
with some soldiers and the servants. I now, for the 
first time, found myself in one of those kitchens which 
I had so often read of in Fielding's fine novels, and 
which certainly give one, on the whole, a very accurate 
idea of English manners. While I was eating, a post- 
chaise drove up, and in a moment the whole house was 
set in motion, in order to receive, with all due respect, 
guests who were supposed to be persons of consequence. 
The gentlemen, however, called for nothing but a 
couple of pots of beer, and then drove away again. 
The people of the house behaved to them with all 
possible attention, because they came in a post-chaise." 
Herr Moritz everywhere was struck by the different 
welcome vouchsafed to those whom the innkeepers 
styled "Sir," and those who, like himself and humbler 
people, were addressed as "Master." 

Mathieu Dumas saw the difference between English 
and American manners. "In spite," he says, "of the 
resemblance in language, in costume, in customs, in 
religion, and in the principles of government, a distinct 
national character is forming itself. The colonists 
are milder and more tolerant, more hospitable, and 
in general more communicative than the English. The 
English, in their turn, reproach them m\iv levity, and 
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_ 1 keen a taste for pleasure." But the contrast 
bt with England alone among European nations; 
be cause l;iy deep in the favourable conditions of lil 
dlich prevailed in the New World, and were wantii 
6 the Old. "An observer," wrote de S^gur, "fresh| 
torn our magnificent cities, and the airs of our young 
Jen of fashion ,— who has compared the luxury of our 
teper classes with the coarse dress of our peasants, and 
be rags of our innumerable poor, — ^ia surprised, on 
feaching the United States, by the entire absence of the 
jjLtremes both of opulence and misery. All Americans. 
bom we met wore clothes of good material. Their 
ee, frank, and familiar address, equally removed from 
Bcouth discourtesy and from artificial politeness, 
kened men who were proud of their own rights, and 
iSpected those of others." 

On a question of manners there is no appeal from 
le judgment of people who came from the very cenlre- 
E that combination of culture and talent with rank and 
!«eding which marked French society in the age pre- 
iding the Revolution. Lafayette had been a Black 
Hsketeer while still a schoolboy, and had refused 
ist in a royal household when he married at what was 
en, for a scion of the French nobility, the mature age 
■ sixteen. But his independence was not to liis dis- 
ivantage, and the world of fashion made all the more 
him on account of the flavour of elegant republicanism 
lich hung about him. De S^ur, when in garrison, 
tved in a regiment containing "&\ich si&\\.«a\Kn3s*s. 
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the Prince de Lambesc, Master of the Horse of France, 
and the son of the Due de Fleury, who was the First 
Gentleman of the Chamber. In Paris he had been 
honoured by the intimacy of Marmontel and d'Alembert 
And yet Lafayette and de S6gur joined in testifying 
that they never met truer gentlemen than their hosts in 
the New England villages, and than their brethren in 
arms who sat round the frugal table of General 
Washington. 

The character which they admired was home-grown, 
but it bore transportation well. The American qualities 
of that plain and strong generation did not require 
American surroundings to set them off to advantage. 
John Adams began life as a rural schoolmaster, and 
continued it as a rural lawyer. He never saw anything 
which Lord Chesterfield or Madame du Deffand would 
have recognised as society, until he dined with Turgot 
to meet a member of the family of de Rochefoucauld. 
He learned French as he went along, and at the bottom 
of his heart had no great love or respect for French- 
men. But soon after he began his sojourn in France, 
he became at home in the diplomatic world; and before 
long he had acquired there a commanding influence, 
which proved to be of inestimable value to his country. 
Franklin in London had no official position except that 
of agent for a colonial Assembly, and no previous 
knowledge of English society except what he had picked 
up as a youth, working for a printer, and lodging in 
Little Britain at three and sixpence a week. And yet 
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p,was welcomed by all, of every rank, whom be cared 
(.ineet, and by some great people with whose atteu- 
ns, and with a good deal of whose wine, he would ■ 
l?e willingly dispensed.* When he took up his abode 
Paris, he continued to live as he had lived in Phila- 
j^hia till the age of seventy; talking his usual talk, J 
d dressed in sober broadcloth. And yet he became i 
; rage, and set the fashion, in circles which gave un- 
iputed law to the whole of polite Europe in m 
lere taste and behaviour were concerned. 
Successes of this nature, however remarkable, may, ■ 
the case of Franklin and Adams, be partly accounted 
! by reasons which hold good in all times and in a 
fcopanies. The hero, as Emerson says, is suffered to 
i himself; and society does not insist on his confonning 
hthe usages which it imposes on the rank and file of ■ 
I members. But the honest people who gave a bed I 
id a supper to the young French colonel at every 
feping-place between Delaware Bay and West Point 
■re not all of them heroes or sages; and the agreeable 
Kiression which they produced upon their foreign guests 

I* "We have losl Lord Clare from IheBoard of Trade," Franklin 
: in July 1768. "He took me home from Court the Sunday 
e his removal, that I might dine with him, as he smd, alone, 
■sXk over AmericaD affairs. He g^ve me a great deal of flum- 
y; saying that, though at my Examination I answered some of 
[questions a little pertly, yel he liked me for the spirit I showed 
lefence of my country. At parting, after we had dnink a bottle 
a half of ctaiet each, he hiigged and kissed nie, piDtestiiig I 
: he had never in bis hfe met with a man he was bq -c 
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must be explained by other causes. The fact is that 
travellers from the countries of continental Europe found 
in America exactly what they had been searching after 
eagerly, and with some sense of disappointment, in 
England. Anglomania was then at its height; and the 
noblest form of that passion led men to look for, and 
imitate, the mode of life which must surely, (so they 
hoped and argued,) be the product of such laws and 
such freedom as ours. Of simplicity and frugality, of 
manliness and independence, of religious conviction and 
sense of duty, there was abundance in our island, if 
they had known where to seek it. In every commercial 
town from Aberdeen to Falmouth, and on many a 
country-side, the da/s work was being done by men of 
the right stamp, with something of old manners, but of 
solid modern knowledge; close attendants at church, or, 
in more cases still, at chapel; writing without effort and 
pretension a singularly clear and vigorous English, and 
making the money which they spent, and a good deal 
more, by their own labour and their own enterprise. 
From them came Howard and Raikes, Arkwright and 
Wedgwood, Watt and Brindley. For them Wesley and 
John Newton preached, and Adam Smith and Arthur 
Young wrote. Intent on their business, they yet had 
time to spare for schemes of benevolence and general 
utility; and they watched the conduct of State affairs 
with deep and growing interest, and with indignation 
which was mostly silent. For their opportunity was not 
yet; and they were creating and maturing quietly, and 



f it were iiiwiiiKiiiwilf. Ihai piAfic opnioa <d Acacil 
Iss wfakfa grew in UicagCb dnnog ibe ccming fi^^ 
mra, and tfaoi fcr jaodtB- £i^ jcan mas desdoea 
Ic the comiliy. Tbej aeie tbe uth of the eaith in 
kse dajs tX cormptton; but ibcf were not tbe pei^4e 
jom a gentleami fitcn VeisaiBes, T^bng Ltmdon with 
teiB (rf iotiDdaciioa &om tbe Doc de Cboiseal or tbe 
levaHer de Boafflos, voald be very likdj to meet 
■ey lived apart from lugji sodety, and did not copy 
I habits or tiy to catch its tooe; nor did thej profess 
|e theory of an equahty which, as their strong sense 
Id them, they cc«]d not snccessfully assert in practice, 
tesemng their self-respect, and keeping within their 
*n borders, they recognised that the best of the world, 
bether they liked it or not, was made for others. How- i 
ier little they might care to put the confession intM 
brds, they acted, and wrote, and spoke as men awarcfl 
Bt the government of their nation was in the hands offl 
|l aristocracy to which they themselTCS did not belong, 1 
r It was far otherwise in America. The people in thej 
^tled districts had emerged from a condition of crudj 
lirdship to comfort, security, and as much leisure asl 
ieir temperament, already the same as now, wouldj 
pmit them to take. Their predecessors had foughtj 
bd won their battle against hunger and cold and 'I 
estilence, against savage beasts and savage men. Atfl 
fae went on, they had confronted and baffled a subtleiM 
$id more deadly adversary in the power of the latepl 

I 
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Stuarts. As soon as the exiles had conquered from the 
wilderness a country which was worth possessing, the 
statesmen of the Restoration stepped in to destroy their 
liberties, to appropriate their substance, and to impose 
on them the form of Church government to escape from 
which they had crossed the ocean. Those varied and 
protracted struggles had left a mark in the virile and 
resolute temper of the existing generation, in their 
readiness to turn a hand to any sort of work on how- 
ever sudden an emergency, and in their plain and un- 
pretentious habits. But there was nothing uncivilised or 
unlettered about them. In their most bitter straits, while 
the existence of the community was stilL at hazard, the 
founders of the colony had taken measures for securing 
those supreme benefits to the individual which in their 
eyes were the true end and object of all combined 
human effort. By the time they had reaped their fifth 
harvest on the shores of the Massachusetts Bay they had 
established a public school at Cambridge; and the next 
year it was raised to the dignity of a college, with a 
library, and something of an endowment Again a 
twelvemonth, and the first sheet was drawn from beneath 
a New England printing-press; and eight years later on, 
in 1647, it was ordered that every township, "after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one within their towns to teach all 
such children as shall resort to him to write and read; 
and where any town shall increase to the number of 



! hundred families, they shall set up a grammar! 
fcool, the masters thereof being able to instruct youth'l 
\ far as they may be fitted for the university." 
J Not otherwise did the Scottish statesmen of 1696-1 
ii^d their duty, with great results to the future of their* 
Eople, ancient and immovable as were the hmits by ' 
hich that future was circumscribed and confined. 
(e lawgivers of the Puritan colonies had a blank parch- 
lent before them, and they were equal to the task of | 
fling the lines along which the national character v/sspJ 
I run. The full fruit of their work was seen fourj 
Snerations afterwards in the noble equality of universalB 
dustry, and of mutual respect, which prevailed amonglj 

population of whom none were idle and none wereHl 
Boraut. "There," wrote de S^gur, "no useful prtvJ 
Bsion is the subject of ridicule or contempt Idleness I 
one is a disgrace. Military rank and public empioy-'i 
sent do not prevent a person from baring a calling offl 
's own. Everyone there is a tradesman, a farmer, orfl^ 
t artisan, Those who are less well ofT,^ — the se 
bourers, and sailors, — unlike men of the lower ciasse 
( Europe, are treated with a consideration which theyj 
erit by the propriety of their conduct and their be-B 
(iviour. At first I was surprised on entering a tavern,! 
I find it kept by a captain, a major, or a colonel; who 
^ equally ready to talk, and to talk well, about his 
(inpaigns, his farming operations, or the market he _ 
^ got for his produce or his wares. And I w 
. taken aback when, — aftei I Va&, bjosncx^Sv •" 
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questions put to me about my family, and had informed 
the company that my father was a General and a 
Minister of State, — they went on to inquire what was 
his profession or his business." 

There could be no personal sjonpathy, and no 
identity of public views, between the governors in 
Downing Street and the governed in Pennsylvania and 
New England. On the one hand was a commonwealth 
containing no class to which a man was bound to look 
up, and none on which he was tempted to look down; 
where there was no source of dignity except labour, and 
no luxury but a plenty which was shared by all. On 
the other hand was a ruling caste, each member of 
which, unless by some rare good fortune, was taught by 
precept and example, from his schooldays onwards, 
that the greatest good was to live for show and pleasure; 
that the whole duty of senatorial man was to draw as 
much salary as could be got in return for as little work 
as might be given for it; and that socially and politic- 
ally the many were not to be reckoned as standing on 
a level with the few. The muniment-rooms of our old 
families are rich in curious notices of the educational 
conditions under which British statesmen of that day 
formed their earliest ideas of the social relations that 
ought to exist between man and man. Among them is 
a story dating from the time when the memory of 
Charles Fox was still fresh at Eton. One George 
Harlow, in January 1779, thus wrote from the Queen's 
Palace to Sir Michael de Fleming. 
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"Give me leave to caQ to jxxu- reroembraDce an 
renture which happened about 15 <r 14 yeais ago at 
Myself and a friend went from Richmond 
pge to Windsor to s«« the Castle. We dined at the 
Iran Ion, and h>oking out of the trindoir we saw a 
Knber of Eton scholars cotning over the bridge, and, 
I they passed the windoH*, you. Sir Michael, was pleased 
^mptory to demand my name, and I not being ac~ 
tainted with the manners of Eton scholars, and like- 
|ae stranger to your quality, refused to satisfy your 
triosity, on which you and I believe a score of your 
jhoolfellows jumped in at the window, and threatened . 
^struction to us, if we did not resolve you. My friend ■ 
jM you his name, but before I had time to reflect yoa ■ 
ifik up my whip, and with the butt end of it levelled ar ■ 
low at my head, the marks of which I now cany, M 
bich stunned me for some minutes. When I recovered ■ 
W was standing before me, and told me I was notfl 
pt but that I bled damnably. However you obliged-fl 
{e to tell my name, which done yon swore I was a good I 
Mow, and offered me any recompense for my broken.! 
tad, and said you was sorry for what had happened. I 
Was lately telling this story to a friend who advised me' I 
f make m3'self known, not doubting but you would use« 
Sir interest to remove me to a place of less confine- J 
jpnt than 1 have at present In his Majesty's household.* 
[ I should he so happy as to meet your favour, andl 
Icceed, I shall for ever remember you and the advetv I 
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ture at Windsor with pleasure, and consider my scar as 
the promoter of my happiness." 

At the period to which the above stoiy refers the 
great public school of England was passing through a 
singular phase of its history. The stem and often cruel 
education of the seventeenth century was obsolete, and 
had been succeeded by a laxity of manners to which 
the finishing touch was put by Lord HoUand. In the 
course of a tour on the Continent, Charles Fox had been 
inducted by his father into the practice of pleasant 
vices; and, on their return to England, he went back 
to Eton with unlimited money, and the tastes of a rake 
and a gambler. Nature had endowed the boy with 
qualities which dazzled and bewitched his comrades, 
and excused him in the eyes of his superiors. His 
influence in the school was imbounded. Lord Shelburae 
gave it as his opinion that the great change for the 
worse which had taken place among the youth of the 
upper classes dated from the time that the Foxes were 
predominant at Eton. It was the exaggerated statement 
of one who was no friend to the family; for it left out 
of sight the consideration that, bad as Lord Holland's 
conduct was, others than he were responsible for the 
morality of the school. Charles Fox would have fol- 
lowed a better path if it had been pointed out by in- 
structors whom he loved and reverenced. And, at the 
very worst, a few private interviews with a strpng-willed 
and stout-armed headmaster should have convinced the 
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ious scapegrace that Etou was not Spa or | 
ps. 

But discipline, in any true sense of the word, there 
ks none. Clever boys learned to write Latin, : 
IS learned nowhere else. That, to the end of his | 
y3, was the persuasion of Charles Fox; and his o 
eductions go to prove it, even in the judgment of 
ose whose allegiance is due to other nurseries of 
iissical culture. His school exercises, both in prose 
id metre, are marked by a facility of handling, and a J 
Bse of personal enjo3Tnent on the part of the writer, I 
lich are not always perceptible in the exquisite imi- i 
(ions of Greek and Roman poets composed by the 
holars of a later time. Nor did Latin verse comprise 
1 that was to be learned at Eton. The authorities 
•re provident enough to teach elocution to lads not a 
w of whom inherited, as part of their patrimony, the 
jht of sitting for a borough, or the obhgation of stand- 
g for a county. But there the duty of a teacher to- 
jttds his pupils, as he himself read it, ended. The 
)ys feared the masters less than the masters feared 
le boys, and with good cause; for the doctrine of non- 
stance was not popular among these Whigs of sixteen, 
)d an Eton rebellion was a very serious matter. How 
preeably a youth, who had a tolerant tutor and a festive 
Une, might pass the later years of his school life is 
Wated in a letter written in the summer quarter of J 
J67. "I believe Mr. Roberts is fixed upon I 
itor, who is the only man in the pVace \ \iOTt kk^ t 
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gard for. I sincerely think him the most sensible man 
I ever came near in my life, and has behaved himself 
so good-natured to me all through the Remove that I 
shall always have a very great regard for him. Mrs. 
Sturgess is very good-natured to the boys, and behaves 
herself very freely amongst us; now and then gives a 
bottle of wine or a bowl of punch which she makes 
very good. I always wish your company to partake. 
In short we are very happy. I take no other amusement 
here but tennis, never enter the billiard-rooms. Hulse 
is our best player. He was to play a set with a gentle- 
man last week for twenty guineas, but the gentleman 
was afraid to play him."* 

The senators of the future, when they left school 
for college, found themselves in a place where bound- 
less indulgence was shown towards the frailties of the 
powerful and the high-bom. The Duke of Grafton, in 
1768, was in the very depths of a scandal of which 
Junius took care that all the world should be cognisant; 
and in the course of that very year his Grace was un- 
animously chosen as Chancellor for the University of 
Cambridge. The Earl of Sandwich had already run a 
dead heat for the High Stewardship of the same edu- 
cational body. The University was saved from the in- 
effaceable disgrace which would have attended his suc- 

* The quotations relating to Eton are from the Historical 

Manuscripts Com7nission , Twelfth Report, Appendix, Part VII. 

A picturesque account of a school riot, which occurred there just 

after the close of the American war, is given in the Fourteenth 

Report, Appendix, Part I. 
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cess by the votes of the country clergy, among whoflH 
^«B opponent Lord Hardwicke, a nobleman of blaroelesJ 
■rfiaracter, most fortunately had, as we are told, "mutjH 
fconnection." * Gibbon, in three out of his six autofl 
Sriographies, has related how the fourteen months whi<^H 
|ie spent at Oxford were totally lost for every purpos^B 
1)^ study and improvement, at a college where the dn^B 
'and deep potations of the fellows excused the brisk infl 
jtemperance of youth, and the velvet cap of a GenUeman ■ 
[Commoner was the cap of liberty. His account of 
Magdalen is illustrated by the experience of Lord 
lilalmesbury, who states in less finished phrases that^ 
jthe life among his own set at Merton was a close imita^| 
llion of high life in London. Fox was at Hertford Co^| 
lege, where he read hard; and where, poor fellow, h^t 
teould have gladly remained to read if his father hst^J 
t drawn him back again into the vortex of idlene^H 
ipation. Dr. Newcome, the Vice-Principal, wrotfl 
IB Charles that, in the absence of the one industrious 
jondergraduate, all pretence of mathematical lecture^f 
fold been abandoned for the others. After such a pre-M 
'Jiminary training a young man of fortune was started on 
ibs grand tour, to be initiated in the freemasonry of 
Inxury and levity which then embraced the whole fashion- 
Jkble socie^ of Europe. If he was his own master hj^a 

p • Sandwich likewise, in lie course of time, eBtablished a coa^^ 
mBctinn with the clergy of a sort peculiar to himself. The Rei^| 
Ofii, HacVmiin. who wanted to marry one of his mistresses, was 
fcanged for ninrdering her; and Ihe Rev. Dr. Dodd, "«\vq ■«a.'i\iBo^^ 
KB forgery, Hccordiug lo Walpole had maxued aiiQ&w. 
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travelled alone, or with a band of congenial companions. 
If his father was alive, he made his voyage mider the 
ostensible superintendence of a tutor, whom he had either 
subjugated or quarrelled with, by the time the pair had 
traversed one or two foreign capitals. A youth so spent 
was a bad apprenticeship for the vocation of governing 
with insight and S)nmpathy remote colonies inhabited by 
a hardy, a simple, and a rehgious people. 



That the pictures drawn in these pages are not 
over-coloured will be admitted by those who compare 
the correspondence of George the Third and Lord 
North with Washington's confidential letters, or the Last 
Journals of Horace Walpole with the diary of John 
Adams; — by those who contrast the old age of Lord 
Holland and of Franklin, or turn from the boyhood and 
youth of Charles Fox and Lord Carlisle to the strait 
and stem upbringing of the future liberators, creators, 
and rulers of America. A reader of our race may well 
take pride in the account which the founders of the 
great Republic have given of themselves in documents 
sometimes as little intended for publication as were the 
confidences of George Selwyn and the Duke of Queens- 
berry. There he may see the records of their birth, 
their nurture, and their early wrestling with the world. 
There he may admire the avidity with which, while they 
worked for their daily bread, they were snatching on 
evety side at scraps of a highet edwcalioxv, axvd ijiedng 
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feeni te^ether into a. culture admirably suited to the 
|Uiranents of the high affairs of administration, : 
Kplomacy, and war to which their destiny on a suddi 
ias to call them. Bat though they had larger mindi 
ad stronger wills than the common, their lot was tbe^ 
ame as the enormous majority of their countrymen ii 
lie Northern colonies; and their story, as far as their 
ircumstances and chances in life were concerned, is the 
lory of all. 

The father of John Adams was a lahouring farmer, 
nho wTought hard to live, and who did much public 
(ork for nothing. His eminent son put on record that' 
'he was an officer of militia, afterwards a deacon 
he church, and a Selectman of the town; almost all 
te business of the town being managed by him in that 
[epartment for twenty years together; a man of strict 
fiety, and great integrity; much esteemed and beloved, 
jberever he was known, which was not far, his sphere 
if life not being extensive," He left behind him pro- 
terty valued at thirteen hundred pounds, and he had 
tiade it a prime object to give the most promising of 
^ children that college education which he himself 
tad missed. In those last particulars, and m much 
3se, he was just such another as the father of Thomas 
(Sarlyle; but there was this difference, that the elder 
fehn Adams, with his hard hands and his few score 
Kiunds a year, lived in a society where a man knew 
lis own worth, and claimed and took the place whii: 
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was due tx) him * Progenitor of a long line of Presidents 
and Ambassadors, the old Selectman of Braintree town 
held his head as erect in every presence as did any of 
his descendants. His son, a generation further removed 
from the depressing influences of the old world, and 
driven by the irresistible instinct of a strong man bom 
on the eve of stirring times, prepared himself diligently 
for a high career with a noble indifference to the miUion 
and one chances that were against his attaining it 
While teaching in a grammar-school, for the wages of a 
day-labourer, he bound himself to an attorney, and 
studied hard in his remnants of leisure. For awhile his 
prosi)ects seemed to him doleful enough. "I long," he 
wrote, "to be a master of Greek and Latin. I long to 
prosecute the mathematical and philosophical sciences. 
I long to know a little of ethics and moral philosophy. 
Hut I have no books, no time, no friends. I must there- 
fore be contented to live and die an ignorant obscure 
fellow/' 

* "Kvcn for the mere clotbes-screens of rank my&ther testified 
no rontcnjpt. Their inward claim to regard was a thing which con- 
crrnrd them , not him. I love to figure him addressing those men 
with barctl head by the title of *Y<)ur Honour,* with a manner re- 
Rprctful but unembarrassed; a certain manful dignity looking through 
hln own finr face, with his noble grey head bent patiently to the 
alasl yinyf {)rihy.* * —/^emmtscenccs of James Carlyle^ p. i6. The 
bnaiitiful pa88{ij»<\ (towards the end of the little biography,) which 
bcginB "he was born and brought up the poorest," might, even to 
the figure? of old Mr. Carlyle's fortune, have been written word for 
word about the father of John Adams. 
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who rails in that strain against his owe I 
UBciendes is seldom long in mending them. John 1 
fiams read greedily, whenever he could Say his hand f 
i those literary works which possessed sufficient weight J 
Mi momentum to have carried them across the seas ( 
id into Massachusetts, — Bacon and Bolingbroke, Bentley 
|)d Tillotson and Butler; as well as Sydenham and 
perhaave, and a whole course of medical and surgical 
^orities which were lent him by a physician in whose 
puse he was lodging. After two years of this training 
^ became a lawyer, settled himself at Braintree, and 
(e very next morning fell to work upon his Justinian. 
t 1759, while still three- and-twenty, he re-\vrote for 
b own guidance the fable of the choice of Hercules; 
tth girls, guns, cards and violins on the one side, and 
fontesquieu and Lord Hale's "History of the Common ■ 
pw" on the other. A list of the books which he had 1 
bstered, and which he planned to master, proves that J 
n thoughts travelled far above the petty litigation of I 
(iinty and township. The field of study most 1 
faual to him lay amidst those great treatises on natural 
mr and civil law which were the proper nourishment 
m men who had the constitution of an empire latent in 
pir brains. According to his own estimate he was a 
ionary and a trifler, — too proud to court the leaders 
; local Bar, and too fine to gossip himself into the 
graces of local clients. But his comrades, who 
him as the young know the young, had to 
id eighteen hundred years o^ ^\^Ye,, wvi W 
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the intenninable forests; where he slept, or tried to 
sleep, after a hard day's journey, and with what tire- 
some company he had to share his bedroom; where he 
"oated," ajid where the best he could do for his little 
mare was to set her loose, up to her shoulders in grass, 
in a roadside meadow; and how he reached a friend's 
house at a quarter after twelve in the day, just as they 
had got their Indian pudding, and their pork and 
greens, upon the table. Occupied as he was in main- 
taining his family, Adams never shrank from his ttini of 
public duty. He was surveyor of the highways of 
Braintree, and a very good surveyor; and, rising in due 
course through the official hierarchy, he became assessor 
and overseer of the poor, and Selectman, as his father 
before him. In 1768 he removed to Boston, which 
then was just of a size with the Boston in Lincolnshire 
of the present day. To his yoimger eyes it had seemed 
a mighty capital, full of distractions and temptations; 
and the time never came when he felt at home in a 
town, or indeed anywiiere except among the sea-breexcs 
and the pine-forests of "still, calm, happy Braintree." 
"Who can study," he wrote, "in Boston streets? I can- 
not raise my mind above this crowd of men, women, 
beasts and carriages, to think steadily. My attention is 
solicited every moment by some new object of sight, or 
some new somid. A coach, cart, a lady, or a priest 
may at any time disconcert a whole page of excellent 
thoughts." But his position as a lawyer, and the grave 
aspect of national affairs, — ou which his opinions, rarely 
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3 modestly expressed, were universally known, and 
^ed unusual weight,— made it his duty to estabhsh 
aiself in the neighbourhood of the superior courts, and 
ithe poUtical centre of the colony which was soon to 
come, for years together, the political battle-ground of ] 
s Empire. 

I Jonathan Sewall, who aheady was Attorney-General j 
.Massachusetts, was commissioned by the Governor t 
cr Adams the post of Advocate-General in the Court I 

Admiralty, It was, as he records, a well-paid e 
ayment, a sure introduction to the most profitable 
siness in the province, and a first step On the ladder 

favour and promotion. But Charles Townsheud's 
Stom-duties were by this time in operation; and 
lams, in firm but respectful terms, replied that i 
'p unsettled state of the country he could not place | 
(nself under an obligation of gratitude to the Govern- 
Hit. Four years afterwards he computed his worldly ' 
^Ith, and found that, after paying two hundred and ' 
fy pounds towards the purchase of his house in town, 
id after acquiring twenty acres of salt-marsh in the 
gintry, he was worth three hundred pounds in money. 
t was sevea-and-thirty. It was the age at which 
^urlow and Wedderbum reached the rank of Solicitor- 
Bperal; and at which Charles Yorke thought himself i 

jsed because he had been nothing higher than [ 

lorney-General. "This," Adams wrote, "is all that 
I; most intense application to study and business has I 
I able to accomplish; an application that has more I 
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than once been very near costing me my life, and that 
has so greatly impaired my health. Thirty-seven years, 
more than half the life of man, are run out. The re- 
mainder of my days I shall rather decline in sense, 
spirit, and activity. My season for acquiring knowledge 
is past, and yet I have my own and my children's for- 
tunes to make." That was the reward which hitherto 
had fallen to the share of one who became the ruler 
of the United States long before George the Third had 
ceased to rule the United Kingdom, and who survived 
until his own son asked for his blessing on the day 
when he, in his turn, was chosen to fill the same exalted 
office. 

There was another celebrated colonist whose youth 
had been fostered at a greater distance still from the 
lap of luxury. The inventory of the effects owned by 
the great -great -grandfather of John Adams showed 
that there had been a silver spoon in the family four 
generations back. But Franklin ate his breakfast with 
pewter out of earthenware until, when he was already 
a mature householder, his wife bought him a China 
b(;wl and a silver spoon, on the ground that her hus- 
l)and deserved to live as handsomely as any of his 
neighbours. If he inherited no plate, he derived a' 
more valuable legacy from his ancestors, who in their 
history and their qualities, were worthy foreruimers of 
the most typical American that ever lived. England 
in the seventeenth century gave, or rather thrust upon, 
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t New World much of what was staunch aud true, and I 
Kb also of what was quick-witted and enterprising ] 
her population. The Franklins, a Northamptonshire I 
D of very small freeholders, among whom the trade 
■blacksmith was as hereditary as in an Indian caste, 
re good Protestants in the worst of times. During 
1 reign of Queen Mary the head of the household I 
)t his English Bible fastened with tapes beneath the i 
It of a stool, and read it aloud n-ith the stool reversed 
nveen his knees, while a child stood in the doorway 
give the alarm in case an apparitor from the spiritual 
at was seen in the street- Benjamin Franklin's father 
8 a stout and zealous nonconformist; and when con- 
iticles were forbidden in England by laws cruelly 
iceived and rigorously enforced, he carried his wife 
a children to Massachusetts in order that they inight 
joy the exercise of their religion in freedom. He set 
at Boston first as a dyer, and then as a maker of 
ip and candles. The famOy character was marked ] 
; native ingenuity and homely public spirit. One of 
toiklin's uncles inveoted a shorthand of his own. An- I 
jer, who remained at home in Northamptonshire, taught J 
fcself law; filled local offices of importance; was prime I 
ker in all useful undertakings in town and county; and | 
b long remembered in his village as a benefactor, an J 
iiser, and (by the more ignorant) as a reputed con- I 
ter. He set on foot a subscription to provide a set of 1 
bies, which his nephew heard with satisfaction three- J 
■Iters of a century afterwards; and he discovered a I 
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siiupic oftoctivo method of saWng the common lands i 
Ih^m Inking dn^wiiod by the river. "If Franklin says he 
knows lunv to do it, it y\i\\ be done," was a phrase 
which hiul pass<\i into a proverb for the neighbour- 
h*HHl lie dial four years to a day before his brother's 
l{Uno\is rhild was bom. "Had he died four years 
l^tn." it was said. **one might have supposed a trans- 
migration." 

IVniatnin Franklin had a right to be proud of the 
n^rntal gilts winch were Ix^m within him, when he 
Kn^ked back fixMU the height of his fame to the material 
ciixntmstanws winch surrvnmded him on his entrance 
nUo this wxnld. Seldom did anv man who started with 
as little ai^vmplish s<> much, if we except certain of the 
a\tgnM sell" seekers in hisiv>n* whose career was carved 
ont at a gn\it i\\<t of luiman life and human freedom, 
lie had a year at a grammar-school, and a year at a 
<>Mnmomal sclux^l; and then he was taken into the 
family business, and se: to sen*e at the counter and run 
on enands. He dislikovi the life: and his father, who 
(cMViX that he would bn\^k U\\se and go to sea, gravely 
t^sNk him a ivnnd v^f the shops in Boston, and showed 
him joiners. bricklaAXTs. tunu^rs. braxiers, and cutlers at 
their work, in onier thai, with knowledge of what he 
w as alvut. he might ch^x^se his calling for himself. The 
K^\ . who was tweh>: vears old, e\'en'where learned some- 
thing which ho ncx^er forgot, and which he turned to 
aAv\nit in one or another of the >e\'ent\- x^ears that were 
Ivfore him. Tl\e a^nbir.cd good sense of parent and 
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did led them to decide on the trade of a printer. He 
as bound apprentice, and from this time forward he 
ad the books which passed imder his hand. Others, 
[lieh he loved better, he purchased to keep; dining, a 
yful anchorite, on a biscuit or a handftil of raisins, in 
der that he might spend his savings on his infant 
)rary. He gave himself a classical education out of an 
Id volume of the "Spectator,** re-writing the papers 
3m memory, and correcting them by the original; or 
ming the tales into verse, and back again into prose. 
e taught himself arithmetic thoroughly, and learned a 
tie geometry and a little navigation; both of which in 
ter days he made to go a long way, and put to great 
es. 

But, above all, he trained himself as a logician; 
aking trial of many successive systems with amazing 
St, until he founded an unpretentious school of his 
m in which his pre-eminence has never been ques- 
)ned. He traversed with rapidity all the stages in the 
t of reasoning, from the earliest phase, when a man 
ily succeeds in being disagreeable to his fellows, up 
the period when he has become a proficient in the 
ience of persuading them. He began by arguing to 
nfute, "souring and spoiling the conversation,'* and 
aking enemies, instead of disciples, at every turn. "I 
id caught this," he wrote, "by reading my father's 
)oks of dispute on religion. Persons of good sense, I 
ive since observed, seldom fall into it, except lawyers, 
liversity men, and generally men of all sorts who have 
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been bred at Edinburgh." He next lighted upon a copy 
of Xenophon's "Memorabilia," and, captivated by the 
charms of the Socratic dialogue, he dropped the weapons 
of abrupt contradiction and positive assertion, and put 
on the humble inquirer. He grew very expert in draw- 
ing people into concessions, the consequences of which 
they did not foresee, — especially people who were not 
famihar with Shaftesbury's "Characteristics" and Col- 
linses "Discourse on Free Thinking." From his own 
study of those works he had derived conclusions which 
made it safer for him to proselytise the Boston of that 
day by a process of suggestion and induction rather 
than by dogmatic exposition. At length he found that 
his friends grew wary, and would hardly reply to the 
most common question without asking first what he 
intended to infer from the answer. Then he once more 
changed his style of conversation, and this time for 
good. Keeping nothing of his former method except 
the habit of expressing himself "with modest diffidence," 
he refrained altogether from the words "certainly," and 
"undoubtedly," and from the air of aggressive superiority 
which generally accompanies them. The phrases with which 
he urged his point, and seldom failed to carry it, were 
"I conceive," or "I apprehend," or "it appears to me," 
or "It is so, if I am not mistaken." He made it a 
practice, likewise, to encourage his interlocutors to think 
that the opinion which he aimed at instilling into them 
was theirs already. If, as he pleased himself with be- 
lievlngf he had learned these arts from Socrates, the 
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jaching of the Academy had for once borne an abundant 
rop of Baconian fruit; for it would be hard to name a 
lan who, over so long a space of time as Franklin, ever 
dked so many people into doing that which was for 
leir own improvement and advantage. 
, The theatre of his beneficent operations was not his 
ative city. Boston, in common with the world at large, ^ 
yhered in due time some of the crumbs which fell I 
pm the table of his inventiveness; but she very soon I 
St the first claim upon one who was as clever ; 
t even she ever produced. At the age of seventeen 
ranklin walked into the capita! of Pennsylva 
jckets stuffed with shirts and stockings, but empty of j 
pney; carrying a roll under each arm, and eating 
I he went along. The expansive possibilities of ; 
nieiican's career may be traced in every page of his j 
irly story. The intimate companions of his poverty, 
iong as he, made their way in the world soon and far. 
^, who went to England, got himself into a couplet 
^the "Dunciad;" wrote a History of William the Third 
pich was praised by Charles Fox; and extracted from 
b Earl of Bute a pension twice as large as Dr. John- 
JB's. Another became an eminent lawyer, and died 
^ while he and Franklin were still below middle age. 
te two friends had agreed that the one who left the 
feth first should afterwards pay a visit to the other; but 
k ghost had yet to be found which had the courage 

sent itself to Franklin. 

; worked bard, and lived vgty UmAV^ \ 
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Philadelphia, and in London for a while, and in HiUa- 
delphia again. At the end of ten years he was securely 
settled in business as a stationer and master-printer, and 
the owner of a hewspaper wHch soon became an ex- 
cellent property, and which bore the trace of his hand 
in every corner of its columns.* By a miracle of in- 
dustry and thrift, he had paid out his first partners, and 
paid off his borrowed capital. It was no longer neces- 
sary for him to breakfast on gruel, and sup on half an 
anchovy and a slice of bread; to be at work when his 
neighbours returned at night from the club, and at work 
again before they rose in the morning; to wheel the paper 
for his Gazette home through the streets on a barrow, 
and to take neither rest nor recreation except when a 
book "debauched" him from his labours. From the 
moment that he had set his fool firmly on the path of 
fortune, he threw his vast energy, his audacious creative- 
ness, his dexterity in the management of his fellow- 
creatures, and a good portion of his increased though 
sliU slender substance, into the service of his adopted 
city. One scheme followed hard upon another; each of 
them exactly suited to local wants which Franklin was 
quick to discern, and to a national taste with which he 

• The follawing advertiBement appears in the PennsylvaitiaH 
Gasetle, for June 23rd, 1737: "Taken out of a pew in [he dnnd^ 
some months since, a Common Prayer Book, bound in red, ^t, 
and lettered D. F. on each cover. The person who took it is de* 
sired to open it and read the eighth CommaodmcDl, and aflerwaldl 
return it into the same pew again ; upon which no liirther tiotkc 
will be taken." D. F. stands tor Deboiak Ftinklin. 
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was entirely in sympathy. By the end of a quarter 
a century Philadelphia lacked nothing that was possessed 
by any city in England, except a close corporation and 
a bull-ring, and enjoyed Jn addition a complete outfit of 
institutions which were eagerly imitated throughout the 
Northern colonies. 

Frankhn's first project was a book-club; the mother, 
to use his own words, of those subscription libraries 
which perceptibly raised the standard of American con- 
.versation, " and made tradesmen and farmers as intelligent 
las the gentry of other countries." Then came, in rapid 
isuccession, a volunteer fire-company; a paid police-force; 
;a public hospital; a Philosophical Society; an Academy, 
^hich he hved to see develop itself into the University 
jtrf Philadelphia; and a paper currency which, with 1 
■tern views on private and public credit, he fortunate 
foi him did not live to see at the height of its notorie^ 
in the shape of the memorable Permsylvanian Bondi 
He turned his attention successfully to the paving and 
Scavenging of the highways. When the city was first 
l^hted, he designed the form of street-lamp which has 
IcHig been in universal use wherever Anglo-saxons now 
bum gas or once burned oil. He invented a hot-stove 
S>r sitting-rooms, and refused a patent for it, on the 
jjround that he himself had profited so much by the 
fliscoveries of others that he was only too glad of an 
opportunity to repay his debt, and to repay it in a shape 
> peculiarly acceptable to his countrywomen. White- 
ield, whom everybody except the cVct^ -^vivefe. MiXist.'Kt-, 
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had been refused the use of the existing pulpits. Franklinj 
as his contribution to the cause of religion, promoted 
the building of a spacious meeting-house, vested in 
trustees, expressly for the use of any preacher of any 
denomination who might desire to say something to the 
people of Philadelphia. 

In 1744, on the breaking out of war with France, 
Franklin excited the patriotism of Pennsylvania by voice 
and pen, and directed it into the practical channel of 
enrolling a State militia, and constructing a battery for 
the protection of the river. He raised the requisite 
funds by a lottery in which he was artful enough to 
induce the members of the Society of Friends to take 
tickets, knowing well that, without their support, no 
scheme appealing to the purse would be very productive 
in Philadelphia. In order to arm his embrasures, he 
applied to Governor Clinton of New York for cannon, 
who met him with a flat refusal. But Franklin sate with 
him over his Madeira until, as the bumpers went round, 
His Excellency consented to give six guns, then rose to 
ten, and ended by contributing to the defence of the 
Delaware no less than eighteen fine pieces, with carriages 
included. Eleven years afterwards, when Braddock 
marched to the attack of Fort Duquesne, Franklin, by 
the earnest request of the general, and at formidable 
risk to his own private fortune, organised the transport 
and commissariat with an ability and a foresight in 
marked contrast to the military conduct of the ill-fated 
expedition. In the terrible panic which ensued when 
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i.'flie news of the disaster reached Philadelphi; 
'authorities of the colony, — catching at the hope that, 
he understood everything else, there was at least 
chance of his understanding how to fight, — entrusted 
him with the defence of the North-West frontier against 
the imminent peril of an Indian invasion. He levied 
land commanded a respectable force, and threw up a 
line of forts, the planning and building of which gave 
him the most exquisite satisfaction; and, on his return 
home he accepted the highest title of a true Ameri( 
by becoming a Colonel of Militia, and was greeted bj 
his regiment with a salvo of artillery which broke several 
glasses of the electrical apparatus that had already 
made his name famous throughout the entire scientific 
Iworld. 

There were few raihtary posts with regard to whicll^ 
'Franklin, if he was not competent to fill them hirasell 
Gould not give a useful hint to their holder. The 
tiiaplain of his troops complained that the men would 
not attend public worship. ITie commanding officer 
accordingly suggested that the chaplain should himself 
serve out the mm when prayers were over; "aud never," 
said Franklin, "were prayers more generally and punc- 
'tually attended. I think this method preferable to the 
punishment inflicted by some military laws for noo- 
^endance on divine service," Wherever he went, and 
rSBhatever he was engaged upon, he was always calculat- 
d never guessing. When he built his forts. 
)on noticed that two men cut down a pine of fourtei 
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inches in diameter in six minutes, and that each pine 
made three palisades eighteen feet in length. When he 
was collecting money for his battery, he satisfied him- 
self, by means of an intricate computation, that out of 
every twenty-two Quakers only one sincerely disapproved 
of participation in a war of defence. And on an even- 
ing when Whitefield was delivering a sermon from the 
top of the Court-House steps, Franklin moved about in 
the crowd, and measured distances, until he had as- 
certained that the human voice, or at anyrate White- 
field's voice, could be heard by more than thirty thou- 
sand people. "This," he said, "reconciled me to the 
newspaper accounts of his having preached to twenty- 
five thousand people in the fields, and to the history of 
generals haranguing whole armies, of which I had some- 
times doubted." 

His growing reputation brought him important public 
employment, though not any great amount of direct 
public remuneration. He was chosen Clerk of the Perm- 
sylvanian Assembly in 1736, and next year he was 
placed at the head of the Pennsylvanian Post-Office. 
As time went on, the British Government, finding that 
the postal revenue of the colonies had fallen to less than 
nothing, appointed Franklin Joint Postmaster-General of 
America, with a colleague to help him. The pair were 
to have six hundred pounds a year between them, if 
they could make that sum out of the profits of the office. 
For four years the balance was against them; but at the 
end of that time the departmeivl, maxva^e^^ ^csi^xdvci^ to 
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IC precepts of "The Way to Wealth" in Poor Richard' 
bnaDac, began to pay, aud paid ever better yearly, 
ati! it yielded the Crown a net receipt three times 
Ige as that of the Post-Office in Ireland. So much he 
id for himself, and so much more he was enabled to 
9 for others, by a strict obedience to the promptings of 
.mother- wit which, in gi*eat things as in small, was all 
at infallible; and by a knowledge of human nature 
plomatic even to the verge of wiliness. When he had 
project on foot, he would put his vanity in the back- 
lound, and would represent the matter as the plan of 

number of friends, who had requested him to go 
i)out and recommend it to public favour and support 
p conciliate an enemy, if all other means failed, he 
puld beg of hira a trifling service, which in decenqr 
)uld not be refused; relying on the maxim that "He, 
bo has once done you a kindness, will be more ready 
I do you another than he whom you have yourself 
^ed." For the furtherance of all his undertakings, 
f had a powerful instrument in a newspaper as respect- 
Ue as it was readable; which, with a fine prescience of 
(e possible dangers of a free press to America, and 
dt to America alone, he steadily refused to make the 
ducle of scurrilous gossip and personal detraction. By 
these he fulfilled to the letter the augury 

his good old father, who in past days loved to remind 
that a man diUgent in his calling should stand be- 
Kings, and not before mean men. "I did not 
said Franklin, "that I stouVi eMtt \&rs' 
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stand before Kings, which, however, has since happened; 
for I have stood before five, and even had the honour 
of sitting down with one, the King of Denmark, to 
dinner." 

Franklin had the habit, which was the basis of his 
originality, of practising himself what he preached to 
others. He kept his accounts in morals as minutely as 
in business matters. He drew up a catalogue of twelve 
virtues which it was essential to cultivate, commencing 
with Temperance and ending with Chastity; to which at 
a subsequent period a Quaker fiiend, who knew him 
well, advised him to add Humility. "My intention," he 
wrote, "being to acquire the habitude of those virtues, I 
judged it would be well not to distract my attention by 
attempting the whole at once, but to fix it on one of 
them at a time; and, when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another, till I should have gone 
through the thirteen. And, as the previous acquisi- 
tion of some might facilitate the acquisition of certain 
others, I arranged them with that view." By the time 
he became Joint Postmaster-General of America, he 
had made his ground sure enough to justify him in 
relaxing his vigilance, though he carried his little book 
on all his voyages as a precaution and a reminder. 
The Joint Postmaster-General of England, who was no 
other than the Earl of Sandwich, would not have got 
very far along the list of virtues, at whiche^r end he 
had begun. 
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The leaders of thought in America, and those who 1 
n coming days were the leaders of war, had all been 
>red in one class or another of the same severe school, 
iamuel Adams, who started and guided New England 
n its resistance to the Stamp Act, was a Calvinist by j 
xmviction, The austere purity of his household recalled! 
in English home in the Eastern Counties during the J 
arly half of the seventeenth century. He held the 
iolitical creed of the fathers of the colony; and it was 
t faith as real and sacred to him as it had been to 
hem. His fortune was small. Even in that city of 
flain living, men blamed him because he did not take 
Bfficient thought for the morrow. But he had a pride 
Such knew no shame in poverty, and an integrity far 
Operior to its temptations, Alexander Hamilton, serv- I 
)g well and faithfully, but sorely against the grain, 
1 clerk in a merchant's office, had earned and saved ' 
le means of putting himself, late in the day, to college, 
efferson, who inherited wealth, used it to obtain the 
i^hest education which his day and his country could , 
rovide; entered a profession; and worked at it aflerJ 
Ich a fashion that by thirty he was the leading lawyerB 
F his colony, and that no less a colony than Virginia. W 
lie future warriors of the Rei'olution had a still harder 1 
oprenticeship. Israel Putnam had fought the Indians | 
id the French for a score of years, and in a score of 
jtttles; leading his men in the dress of a. -^wAsaas., 
ISh firelock on shoulder and hatcVet aXsvfe", ■a.-?w«?iss.- 
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horn under his right arm, and a bag of bullets at his 
waist; and, (as the distinctive equipment of an officer,) 
a pocket compass to guide their marches through the 
forest He had known what it was to have his com- 
rades scalped before his eyes, and to stand gashed in 
the face with a tomahawk, and bound to the trunk of a 
tree, with a torture-fire crackling about him. From ad- 
ventures which, in the hack settlements, were regarded 
merely as the harder side of a farmer's work, he would 
go home to build fences with no consciousness of heroism, 
and still less with any anticipation of the world-famous 
scenes for his part in which these experiences of the 
wilderness were training him. Nathaniel Greene, the 
ablest of Washington's lieutenants, — of those at anyrate 
who remained true to their cause from first to last, — 
was one of eight sons, born in a house of a single story. 
His father combined certain humble trades with the care 
of a small farm, and, none the less or the worse on ac- 
count of his week-day avocations, was a preacher of the 
gospel. "The son," Mr. Bancroft tells us, "excelled in 
diligence and manly sports. None of his age could 
wrcsUe, or skate, or run better than he, or stand before 
him as a neat ploughman and skilful mechanic." Under 
such literary and scientific guidance as he could find 
among his neighbours, he learned geometry, and its 
application to the practical work of a new country. He 
read poetry and philosophy, as they are read by a. maa 
of many and great thoughts, whose books are few bat 
gx>od. Above all, he made a spec\a.\ ^Us,d"j of Hutarch 
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tad of Oesar,- — authors who, whether in a translatioiv 
f in the original Greek and Latin, never give out their' 
(nennost meaning except to brave hearts on the evar! 
r grave events.* 

Meantime the mihtaiy chief upon whom the mmn* 
eght of responsibility was to rest had been disciplined 
IT his career betimes. At an age when a youth of his 
ink in England would have been shirking a lecture 
rder to visit Newmarket, or settling ihe colour of ] 
rst lace coat, Washington was surveying the valleys of 
le Alleghany Mountains. He slept in all weathers under 
re open sky; he swam his horses across rivers swollen 
ith melted snow; and he learned, as sooner or later a 
tidier must, to guess what was on the other side of 
le hill, and to judge how far the hill itself was distant. 
t nineteen he was in charge of a district on the frontier; 
id at twenty-tivo he fought his first battle, with forty 
ten against five-and-thirty, and won a victory, 
im small scale, as complete as that of Quebec. The 
tader of the French was killed, and all his party shot 
jwn or taken. It was an affair which, coming at one 
r the rare intervals when the world was at peace, made 
Boise as far off as Europe, and gained for the young 

' Those who read or write about the American Revolutii 

Ust feci it almost an imperlinecce to detioe their abligadons to 

f. BaQcroft, and lo specify the items of the debt which they owe 

In. His History of the United Stales of America supplies a. vast 

% a( detail, illuminnted by a dot spirit of liberty, which 13 idf 

d indeed by patriotism, but is not boundeA \q \\a 

■ ir of centuiy. 
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officer in London circles a tribute of hearty praise, with 
its due accompaniment of envy and misrepresentation. 
Horace Walpole gravely records in his Memoirs of George 
the Second that Major Washington had concluded the 
letter announcing his success with the words: "I heard 
the bullets whistle, and, beheve me, there is something 
charming in the soimd." Of course there was nothing 
of the sort in the despatch, which in its businesslike 
simplicity might have been written by Wellington at six- 
and- forty. Many years afterwards a clergyman, braver 
even than Washington, asked him if the story was true. 
"If I said so," replied the General, "it was when I was 
young." 

But his was a fame which struck its roots deepest in 
discouragement, and even in defeat; and that unwelcome 
feature in his destiny he soon had cause to recognise. 
He came from the ambuscade in front of Fort Duquesne 
with thirty men alive out of his three companies of 
Virginians; with four shot-holes in his coat; and a name 
for coolness and conduct which made him the talk of 
the whole empire, and the pride of the colony that bore 
him. During the three coming years, as Commander in 
Chief of her forces, he did his utmost to keep her bor- 
ders safe and her honour high. For himself it was a 
season of trial, sore to bear, but rich in lessons. The 
Governor of Virginia grudged him rank and pay, and 
stinted him in men and means; lost no opportunity of 
reminding him that he was a provincial and not a royal 
officer; and made himself the ceii\ie ol xs\^\\as?j YD&cv^es 
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pich gave Washington a foretaste of what he was to I 
idure at the hands of Charles Lee, and Gates, and I 
(medict Arnold in the darkest hours of his counliy'a J 
Btory. But a time came when William Pitt, who under- \ 
ood America, was in a position to insist on fair play J 
ad equal treatment to the colonists who were support- i 
Ig so large a share in the burdens and dangers of the 1 
ar. Under his auspices Washington directed the i 
inced party of an expedition which placed the British 
Ig on Fort Dnquesne, and performed the last offices to 
le mortal remains of those British soldiers who had 
Erished in the woods which covered the approaches t> 
le fatal stronghold. After this success, which made ■ 
is native province as secure from invasion as Somerset- I 
jire, the young man retired into private life, with no f 
tcomfiense for his services except the confidence and 1 
ratitude of his fellow-citizens. He had received ; 
ractical education in the science of generalship such I 
t few except bom princes have ever acquired by s 
ad-twenty, combined with a mental and moral drill- j 
Ig more indispensable still to one whose military I 
[fiiculties, however exceptionally arduous, were the! 
tiallest part of the ordeal laid up for him 
Rure. 

Such were the men who had been reluctantly drawi 
f their own sense of duty, and by the urgent appeals^ 
E fiiends and neighbours, into the front rank of a con- 
jct which was none of their ylaraia?,. ^low^e. cS- '<».^^^ 
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were bred in poverty, and all of them lived in tranquil 
and modest homes. They made small gains by their 
private occupations, and did much public service for 
very little or for nothing, and in many cases out of their 
own charges. They knew of pensions and sinecures 
only by distant hearsay; and ribands or titles were so 
much outside their scope that they had not even to ask 
themselves what those distinctions were worth. Their 
antecedents and their type of character were very dif- 
ferent from those of any leading Minister in the British 
Cabinet; and they were likely to prove dangerous cus- 
tomers when the one class of men and of ideas was 
brought into collision with the other. While Washington 
and the Adamses led laborious days, the English states- 
men who moulded the destinies of America into such an 
unlooked-for shape were coming to the front by very 
different methods. They had for the most part trod an 
easier though a more tortuous path to place and power; 
or rather to the power of doing as their monarch bade 
them. George the Third's system of personal govern- 
ment had long become an established fact, and the 
career of an aspirant to office under that system was 
now quite an old story. "A young man is inflamed with 
the love of his country. Liberty charms him. He speaks^ 
writes, and drinks for her. He searches records, draws 
remonstrances, fears Prerogative. A secretary of the 
Treasury waits on him in the evening. He appears 
next morning at a minister's levee. He goes to Courts 
is captivated by the King's afVabiWx.^, tclov^ an address. 
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drops a censure on the liberty of the pressj kisses hands 
for a place, bespeaks a Birthday coat, votes against 
Magna Charta, builds a house in town, lays his farms. j 
into pleasure-grounds under the inspection of Mr. Brown,* 
pays nobody, games, is undone, asks a reversion fori 
three lives, is refused, finds the constitution in danger, ' 
and becomes a patriot once more."* That passage 
would be no Ubel if applied to all except a few members 
af the Government; — a Government which was controlled . 
by the Bedfords, and advised on legal questions hyu 
Wedderbum, whose creed was self-interest; and whichH 
ffas soon to be advised on military questions by Lord " 
jeorge Germaine, who had forfeited his reputation by 
refusing to bring forward the cavalry at Minden. It was 
I a-ue! fate for a country possessing statesmen hke . 
Shatham and Burke, a jurist like Camden, and soldiersJ 
irith the unstained honour and solid professional attain^V 
bents of Conway and Barr^. With such talents lying I 
Ifiemployed, and such voices crying unheeded, the nation 
Fas precipitated into a gratuitous and deplorable policy 
ly men who did not so much as believe in the ex- 
jediency of the course which they were pursuing. ToJ 
be worse, and unfortunately the abler, section of thefl 
pnistry, the right and wrong of the question matteredB 
ibt one of the straws in which their ch amp agne- bottles ■ 
lere packed; while the better of them, knowing perfectly™ 
ttll that the undertaking on which they had embarkedB 

S * TAe Spttlalor. Number None, wrtlffn by Nahai-j. '?«a9 
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was a crime and a folly, with sad hearts and sore con- 
sciences went into the business, and some of them 
through the business, because the King wished it 

And yet, of all the political forces then in existence, 
the King's influence was the very last which ought to 
have been exerted against the cause of concord. He 
might well have been touched by the persistence with 
which his American subjects continued to regard him as 
standing towards them in that relation which a sovereign 
"born and bred a Briton" should of all others prefer. 
A law-respecting people, who did not care to encroach 
on the privileges of others, and liked still less to have 
their own rights invaded, they were slow to detect the 
tricks which of recent years had been played with the 
essential doctrines of the English Constitution. When 
tlie home Government ill-used them, they blamed the 
Ministry, and pleased themselves by believing that the 
King, if he ever could contemplate the notion of stretch- 
ing his prerogative, would be tempted to do so for the 
purpose of protecting them. George the Third was the 
object of hope and warm devotion in America at the 
moment when, in the City of London, and among the 
freeholders of the English counties, he was in the depths 
of his unpopularity. In the April of 1768 the King, if 
he had listened to any adviser except his own stout 
heart, would not have ventured to show himself outside 
his palace. His Lord Steward was exchanging blows 
with the angry liverymen at the doors of the Presence 
Chamber, and the Grand Jury of Middlesex was refusing 
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3 return the rioters for trial. Junius could not attack 
he Ctown too ferociously, or flatter Wilkes too grossly, 
o please the public taste. But in that very month 
franklin, writing to a Pennsylvanian correspondeut 
entiment with which, almost every Pennsylvanian would 
rave concurred, expressed his conviction that some 
(unishment must be preparing for a people who were 
ingratefully abusing the best constitution, and the best, 
lonarch, any nation was ever blessed with. A year 
fterwards, in the letter which conveyed to his employers 
i America the unwelcome intelligence that the House 
E Commons had refused to repeal Townshend's custom- 
Uties, Franklin carefully discriminated between the 
Bown ill-will entertained by Parliament towards the 
Monies, and the presumed personal inclinations of the 
ing. "I hope nothing that has happened, or may 
appen, will diminish in the least our loyalty to ouf1 
Wereign or affection for this nation in general. I can 
arcely conceive a King of better dispositions, or more 
Eemplary virtues, or more truly desirous of promoting 
je welfare of all his subjects. The body of this people, 
0, is of a noble and generous nature, loving and 
Jnouring the spirit of liberty, and hating arbitrary 
jwer of all sorts. We have many, very many, friends 
pong them." Six years afterwards, when the first 
Ood had been shed, — when Geoi^e the Third was 
titing to his Minister to express his delight at the 
tel laws that were passed against the colonists, and 
|- discontent with every English. ■p'ioXi.c. -wv^l-q. -^foa ■iSS 

mfjAttrAwi SetaiuHtm. I. ^ 
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regarded his brethren across the water with friendly, or 
even tolerant feelings, — this letter, with others from the 
same hand, was seized by a British officer in Boston, 
and sent to London to be submitted to his Majesty's in- 
spection. With what sensations must he then have read 
the evidence of a love and a loyalty which by that time 
were dead for ever! 

Franklin, in the passage which has been quoted, did 
well to give the British people their share in the good 
will which America felt towards the British sovereign. 
The colonists were favourably disposed to George the 
Third not only for himself, or for his supposed self, but 
because he was the great representative of the mother- 
country, — the figurehead of the stately ship which so 
long had carried the undivided fortunes of their race. 
They loved the King because they dearly loved the 
name, the associations, the literature, the rehgious faith, 
the habits, the sports, the art, the architecture, the 
scenery, the very soil of his kingdom. That love was 
acknowledged in pathetic language by men who had 
dyawn their swords against us because, willing to owe 
everything else to England, they did not recognise her 
claim to measure them out their portion of liberty. The 
feeling entertained towards her by some of the best of 
those who were forced by events to enroll themselves 
among her adversaries is well exemplified by the career 
and the writings of Alexander Garden. Bom in South 
Carolina, he had been sent to Europe for his education. 
When he came to man's estate, he defied a loyalist 
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ither in order to fight for the Revohition under Nathaniel 
^eeoe and Henry Lee. In his later years he collected 
a enormous multitude of personal anecdotes relating to 
ae great struggle, told with transparent fidelity, but 
ised with no common dose of that bombastic element 
iiich in our generation has died out from American 
terature, but not before it has made for itself an im- 
erishable name. "One truth," {so Garden wrote in his 
etter and less ornate style,) "comes home to the recol- 
sction of every man who lived in those days. The 
ttachment to England was sucli that to whatever the 
alonists wished to affix the stamp of excellence the 
tie of 'English' was always given. To reside in Eng- 
nd was the object of universal desire, the cherished 
^e of every bosom. It was considered as the delight- 
i haven, where peace and happiness were alone to be 
oked for. A parent sending his sons to Eton or VVest- 
inster would say: 'I am sending my sons home for 
Kir education,' If he himself should cross the Atlantic, 
loUgh but for a summer season, to witness their pro- 
fess, he would say, 'I am going home to visit my 
Bdren.'" 

The esteem and veneration of America had been 
jQcentrated all the more upon the throne itself, be- 
pse there were very few British statesmen whose 
jmes were household words in the colonies. The dif- 
ulties of locomotion were still so great that not one 
al constituent out of a hundred in England had ever 
Aid his member speak in ParliameW.. fe. "was. "^iNasSi 
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enough for a Yorkshireman or a Comishman to feel 
much enthusiasm for orators reported after the meagre 
and whimsical fashion then in vogue, by which editors 
hoped to baffle or conciliate the Government censors. 
But his ignorance was enlightenment compared with 
the bewilderment of a New Englander who read in the 
"Gentleman's Magazine" of four months back how the 
Nardac Poltrand had moved an address in the House 
of Hurgoes, complaining of the injuries sustained by 
Lilliputian subjects trading in Columbia; and how the 
Hurgo Ghewor, (in ari harangue continued from the 
last number of the Magazine,) had replied that un- 
grounded jealousy of Blefuscu had already cost the 
Treasury of Lilliput no less than five hundred thousand 
sprugs. About any individual Right Honourable gentle- 
man or Lord Temporal the colonists knew little, and 
cared less; and their only concern with Lords Spiritual 
was to insist, obstinately and most successfully, that they 
should keep themselves on their own side of the At- 
lantic. But at last a man arose whose deeds spoke for 
him, and the fragments of whose eloquence were passed 
far and wide from mouth to ear, and did not lose the 
stamp of their quality in the carrying. With his broad 
heart, his swift perception, and his capacious intellect, 
Chatham knew America, and he loved her; and he was 
known and loved by her in return. He had done 
more for her than any ruler had done for any country 
since William the Silent saved and made Holland; and 
she repaid him with a true loyalty. When the evil day 
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June, it was to Chatham that she looked for the good j 
ffices which might avert an appeal to arms. When ' 
.ostilities had broken out, she fixed on him her hopes 
f an honourable peace. And when he died, — in the 
Ely act of confessing her wrongs, though of rcpudiat- 
ig and condemning the establishment of that national 
jdependence on which her own mind was by that time 
jevocably set,— she refused to allow that she had any- 
^g to forgive him, and mourned him as a father of 
^ people, 

. His name recalled proud memories, in whatever 
lit of the colonies it was spoken. Throughout a 
llendid and fruitful war Americans, under his guidanccj j 
Uj fought side by side with Englishmen as compatriots 
toier than as auxiliaries. They had given him cbeer- 
Jly, in men, in money, and in supplies, whatever he 
Hd asked to aid the national cause, and secure the 
jmmon safety. On one single expedition nine thou- 
nd provincials had marched from the Northern dis- 
Icts alone. The little colony of Connecticut had five 
ousand of her citizens under arms. Massachusetts 
ised seven thousand militiamen, and taxed herself at 
e rate of thirteen shillings and fourpence in the pound 
personal income. New Jersey expended during every i 
ar of the war at the rate of a pound a bead for each 
her inhabitants. That was how the French were 
ared from the great Lakes, and from the valley and 
fe tributaries of the Ohio. That was how Ticonde.i»fi?. 
ii Crownpoint fell, and the way was o^tvfei ^ 
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siege of Quebec and the conquest of the French 
Dominion. What they had done before, the colonists 
were willing and ready to do again, if they were allowed 
to do it in their own fashion. In every successive war 
with a foreign enemy England would have found 
America's power to assist the mother-country doubled, 
and her will as keen as ever. The colonies which, for 
three livelong years between the spring of 1775 and 
the spring of 1778, held their own against the un- 
broken and undiverted strength of Britain, would have 
made short work of any army of invasion that the 
Court of Versailles, with its hands full in Europe, could 
have detached to recover Canada or to subdue New 
England. Armed vessels in great number would have 
been fitted out by a patriotism which never has been 
averse to that enticing form of speculation, and would 
have been manned by swarms of handy and hardy 
seamen, who in war time found privateering safer work 
than the fisheries, and vastly more exciting. The seas 
would have been made so hot by the colonial corsairs 
that no French or Spanish trader would have shown 
her nose outside the ports of St Domingo or Cuba 
except under an escort numerous enough to invite the 
grim attentions of a British squadron. But it was a 
very different matter that America should be called 
upon to maintain a standing army of royal troops , at a 
moment when not a grain of our powder was being 
burned in anger on the surface of the globe; and that 
those troops should be quarleted ^erKv^ikecAl^ within 
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■er bordere, and paid out of American taxes which 
fte British Parliament had imposed, exaOed by tax- 
gatherers commissioned by the British Mini stry. It is 
kard to understand how any set of statesmen, who 
knew the methods which Chatham had employed with 
brilliant success, should have conceived the design of 
■sing German mercenaries and Indian savages to coerce 
English colonists into defending the Empire in exact 
accordance with the ideas which happened to find_ 
fcvour in Downing Street. 



So great was the value of America for fighting pur- 
poses. But, in peace and war ahke, her contribution 
io the wealth, the power, the true renown of England, 
PKceeded anj-thing which hitherto had marked the 
inutuaJ relations of a parent Slate with a colony; and 
[fcat contribution was growing fast. Already the best 
of customers, she took for her share more than a fourlii 
part of the sixteen million pounds' worth in 
■Blue at which the British exports were then computei 
fmd no limit could be named to the expansion of 
fcade founded on the wants of a population which had 
doubled itself within a quarter of a century, and whose 
Istandard of comfort was rising even more rapidly than 
Its numbers. But the glory which was reflected on our 
~ — mtry by her great colony was not to be measured 
ns of goods or thousands of dollars. AH, who 
England wisely, dwelt with satisfaction upon the 
ity of America. It was to tiieni a. ^pwa-i- ■fiasKi.'CP^ 
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that SO great a mass of industry, such universally dif- 
fused comfort, so much public disinterestedness and 
private virtue, should have derived its origin from our 
firesides, and have grown up under our aegis. The 
Revolutionary war, like all civil wars, changed many 
things and troubled many waters. It must be ac- 
counted a misfortune that American society and the 
American character were not allowed to develop them- 
selves in a natural and unbroken growth from the point 
which they had reached at the close of the first century 
and a half of their history. At the end of the pro- 
tracted conflict between the Stuarts, and the party which 
stood for English liberty, Englishmen were very different 
from what they had been when it began. That dif- 
ference was not in all respects for the better, as is 
shown by a comparison between the biographies of our 
public men, and the records of our country houses, at 
the one period and the other. And in like manner the 
mutual hatred felt, and the barbarities inflicted and suf- 
fered, by partisans of either side in Georgia and the 
Carolinas between 1776 and 1782 left behind them in 
those regions habits of lawlessness and violence, evil 
traces of which lasted into our lifetime. As for the 
Northern States, it was a pity that the wholesome and 
happy conditions of existence prevailing there before 
the struggle for Independence were ever disturbed; for 
no change was likely to improve them. If the King, 
as a good shepherd, was thinking of his flock and not 
of himself, it is hard to see what he hoped to do for 
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heir benefit All they asked of him was to be let , 
lone; and with reason; for they had as just cause for 
ontentment as the population of any ideal State from 
lore's Utopia downwards. And, indeed, the American 
olonists had the best in the comparison , for there 
xisted among them a manliness, a self-reliance, an 
sirit of clear-sighted conformity to the inexorable laws 
f the utiiverse, which are not to be found in 
)DQances of optimism. "I have lately," wrote Franklin, 
made a tour through Ireland and Scodand. In those 
ivmtries a small part of the society are landlords, great 
>blemen, and gentlemen, extremely opulent, living in 
IB highest affluence and magnificence. The- bulk of ■. 
e people are tenants, extremely poor, living in the i 
{Bt sordid wretchedness, in dirty hovels of mud and J 
raw, and clothed only in rags. I thought often of the i 
ppiness of New England, where every man is a free- I 
Ider, has a vote in public affairs, lives in a tidy warm 1 
Bse, has plenty of good food and fuel, with whole J 
ithes from head to foot, the manufacture perhaps of I 
i own family."* I 

It was no wonder that they were freeholders, when I 
1 property could be bought for littie in the cultivated 
ts of New England, and for next to nothing in the i 
lying districts. Land was no dearer as the purchaser i 
relied southwards. There is in existence an amusing 
fis of letters from a certain Alexander Mackrabie in 1 

• Benjamin Franklin to Josliua Badfock, LonA'Jti, ^■i,"^»irQas^vJ 
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America to his brother-in-law in England: and that 
brother-in-law knew a good letter from a dull one, 
inasmuch as he was Philip Francis. In 1770 Mackrabie 
wrote from Philadelphia to ask what possessed Junius to 
address the King in a letter "past all endurance,** and 
U) inquire who the devil Junius was. He sweetened 
the alarm which he unconsciously gave to his eminent 
a>rrespondent by offering him a thousand good acres in 
Maryland for a hundred and thirty pounds, and assuring 
him that farms on the Ohio would be "as cheap as 
stinking mackerel."* Colonists whose capital consisted 
in their four limbs, especially if they were skilled 
mechanics, had no occasion to envy people who could 
buy land, or who had inherited it Social existence in 
America was profoundly influenced by the very small 
variation of income, and still smaller of expenditure, at 
every grade of the scale. The Governor of a great 
province could live in style in his city house and his 
country house, and could keep his coach and what his 
guests called a genteel table, on five hundred pounds a 
year, or something like thirty shillings for each of his 
working days. A ship's carpenter, in what was for 
America a great city, received five-and-sixpence a day, 
including the value of his pint of rum, the amount of 
alcohol contained in which was about an equivalent 
to the CiOvernor*s daily allowance of Madeira. The 
Re(1(^r of Philadelphia Academy, who taught Greek 
and Latin, received two hundred pounds a year; the 

* Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis^ noV. l. ^. 4^9, 
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Stfathematical Professor a hundred and twenty-five poundl 
and the three Assistant Tutors sixty pounds apiece;— 
'all in local currency, from which about forty per c 
;would have to be deducted in order to express tbe.1 
jsums in English money. In currency of much thfifl 
same value a house-carpenter or a bricklayer earned 
«ght shillings a day, which was as much a 
inatical Professor, and twice as much as an Assistai 
tntai* 

j All lived well. All had a share in the best that v 
going; and the best was far from bad. The hot buck- 
wheat cakes, the peaches, the great apples, the turkejf ■ 
Dr wild-goose on the spit, and the cranberry saudj 
Mewing in the skillet, were famihar luxuries i 
household. Authoritative testimony has been given c 
fiiis point by Brillat Savarin, in his "Physiologie de 
Goflt," — the most brilliant book extant on that which, if 
aankind were candid, would be acknowledged as the 
nost universally interesting of all the arts. When he 
fas driven from his country by the French Revolution, 
le dined with a Connecticut yeoman on the produce of 
he garden, the farmyard, and the orchard. There was 
'a superb piece of corned beef, a slewed goose, and a 
nagnificent leg of mutton, with vegetables of every 

* The salarips are menticined in vurious letters of Franklm. The 
tsges he quotes from Adam Sniith. who, says his biographer, " had 
teen in the constant habit of hearing much aboot the American 
^Ionics and their aSoirs, daring his thirteen ^ears in Glasgow, bom 
lie iotelligent raerchants and retlitned plantEts q( >fea cC:^'-' — "*j»ii 
"■"■ a/ Adam Smitk, p. a66. 
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description, two jugs of dder, and a tea-service/* on the 
table round which the illustrious epicure, the host, and 
the host's four handsome daughters were sitting. For 
twenty years and thirty years past such had been the 
Sunday and holiday fare of a New England freeholder; 
except that in 1774 a pretty patriot would as soon have 
offered a guest a cup of vitriol as a cup of tea. A 
member of what in Europe was called the lower class 
had in America fewer cares, and often more money, 
than those who, in less favoured lands, would have 
passed for his betters. EQs children were taught at the 
expense of the township; while a neighbour who aspired 
to give his son a higher education was hable to be 
called on to pay a yearly fee of no less than a couple 
of guineas. And the earner of wages was emancipated 
from the special form of slavery which from very early 
days had established itself in the Northern States, — the 
tyranny exercised over the heads of a domestic establish- 
ment by those whom they had occasion to employ.* 

Equality of means, and the total absence of privilege, 
brought about their natural result in the ease, the 
simplicity, the complete freedom from pretension which 

* "You can have no idea," Mackrabie wrote to Francis in 1769, 
"of the plague we have with servants on this side the water. If 
you bring over a good one he is spoilt in a month. Those from the 
country are insolent and extravagant. The imported Dutch are to 
the last degree ignorant and awkward." The rest of the observa- 
tions made by this rather narrow-minded Briton upon the other na- 
tionalities which supplied the household service of America had 
better be read in the original book, if they are read at alL — 
Afemozrs of Sir Philip Francis^ \o\. I. '^. /^'i^j. 
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marked the inlercouree of society. The great had om 
been as the least of their neighbours, and thi 
looked forward some day to be as the best of thenul 
James Putnam, the ablest lawyer in all America, lov< 
to walk in the lane where, as a child of seven years 
be drove the cows to pasture. Franklin, when a poor 
^y, Uving on eigh teen-pence a week, was sought, and 
»Imost courted, by the Govenior of Pennsylvania and 
Ifce Governor of New York. Confidence in a future 
l^hich never deceived the industrious showed itself 
early marriages; and early marriages brought 
healthy, and welcome children. There was no sean 
iig of heart in an American household when 
jair of hands was born into the world. The first Ad; 
t/ho was a colonist had eight sons, with whatever- 
laughters heaven sent him; his eldest son had a family 
>f twelve, and his eldest son a family of twelve 
franklin had seen thirteen of his own father's children 
itting together round the table, who all grew up, 
fho all in their turn were married. "With us,' 
»rote, "marriages are in the morning of life; our 
Iren are educated and settled in the world by noonsj 
nd thus, our own business being done, we have 
fternoon and evening of cheerful leisure to ourselves. 

The jolly relative of Philip Francis took 
tieerful view of the same phenomenon. "The good 
eople," he wrote, "are marrying one another as if they 
ad not a day to live. I allege it to be a plot 
le ladies, (who are all pohtida.Q^ ia Ktaevvca,^ wi^ 
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termined to raise young rebels to fight against old Eng- 
land." Throughout the colonies the unmarried state 
was held in scanty honour. Bachelors, whether in the 
cities or villages, were poorly supplied with consolations 
and distractions. The social resources of New York, 
even for a hospitably treated stranger, were not in- 
exhaustible. "With regard," Mackrabie complained, "tc 
the people, manner, living, and conversation, one day 
shows you as much as fifty. Here are no diversions at 
all at present. I have gone dining about from house to 
house, but meet with the same dull round of topics 
everywhere: — lands, Madeira wine, fishing parties, or 
politics. They have a vile practice here of playing back- 
gammon, a noise which I detest, which is going forward 
in the public coffee-houses from morning till night, 
frequently ten or a dozen tables at a time. I think a 
single man in America is one of the most wretched 
beings I can conceive." The taverns in country districts 
were uncomfortable, and, as centres of relaxation and 
sociable discourse, unlovely. Adams, who had put up 
at a hundred of them, complained that a traveller often 
found more dirt tlian entertainment and accommodation 
in a house crowded with people drinking flip and toddy, 
and plotting to get the landlord elected to a local office 
at the next town's meeting. 

In a new country the graces and amenities, — and 
all the provisions for material, intellectual, and what 
little there may be of artistic pleasure, — are within the 
home, and not outside it. Women in America were al- 
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eady treated ivith a deference which was a sign of the; 
lart they played io the serious affairs of hfe. They had' 
lOt to put up with the conventiona! and over-acted ' 
bomage which in most European countries was then the 
Bbstitute for their due influence and their true Uberty, 
iairied before twenty, and generally long before twenty, 
liey received in the schoolroom an education of the 
IwMtest, and something of the flimsiest. To work comu- 
(^ias and Birds of Paradise in coloured wools, to con- 
Sruct baskets of ornamental shells, and to accompany a 
Jng on the virginals, the spinet, or the harpsichord, 
ere the accomplishraents which an American girl had 
me to learn, and could find instructors to teach her. 
nt, like the best women in every generation before our 
TO, their most valuable attainments were those which, 
I the intervals of domestic cares, they taught them- 
Ives with a favourite author in their hand, and their 
et on the fender. In their literary preferences they 
ere behindhand in point of time; but it was not to 
eir loss. John Quincy Adams, the second President' 
his race, relates how lovingly and thoroughly his' 
Other knew her Shakespeare and her Milton, her 
lydcn, her Pope, and her Addison; and how, when 
C was in need of a quotation tinctured with modem 
sas of liberty, she had recourse to Young and Thom- 
a. He well remembered the evening when the cannon 
d fallen silent on Bunker's Hill, and Massachusetts 
gan to count her losses, A child of eight, he heacA 
|h Adams apply to Joseph Waiicu, 'Oasax iwsa^"^ 'w«* 
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and family physician, the Hnes, — mannered indeed, and 
stilted, but not devoid of solemn and sincere feeling, 
— which Collins addressed to the memory of a young 
officer who had been killed at Fontenoy. 

But we need not go to sons and husbands for our 
knowledge of what the matrons of the Revolution were. 
The gentlemen of France who came to the help of 
America, were quick to discern the qualities which 
dignified and distinguished her women; and it is to the 
credit of the young fellows that they eagerly admired 
an ideal of conduct which might have been supposed to 
be less to the taste of a soldier of passage than that 
which they had left behind them at Paris. It is difficult 
to believe that the Knight-errants of the war of Inde- 
pendence, each of them the soul of chivalry, belonged 
to the same nation as certain swashbucklers of Napoleon 
who, after trailing their sabres over Europe, confided to 
the chance reader of their autobiographies their personal 
successes, real or pretended, among beautiful and un- 
patriotic women in the countries which they had visited 
as invaders. After their return home Lafayette and de 
Segur, courageous in the drawing-room as in the field, 
openly proclaimed and steadfastly maintained that in 
the beauty, elegance, and talent of its ladies Boston 
could hold its own with any capital city, that of France 
included. De S6gur, in particular, astonished and charmed 
his hearers by his description of a community where 
what passed as gallantry in Paris was called by a very 
plain name indeed; where women of station rode, drove^ 
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^ walked unattended both in town and country; where 

|rls of sixteen trusted themselves to the escort of a 

;st, who yesterday had been a stranger, and talked 

him as frankly and as fast as if he had been a cousin 

brother; and, above all, where a young Quakeress 

in her white dress and close muslin cap, looked, 

igh he did not tell her so,) like a nymph rather 

mortal, lectured him on having deserted his 

id children to pursue the wicked calling of a 

dier, and sternly rejected the plea that he had severed 

aself from all that he held most dear in order to fight 

the liberty of her country * After the war was over, 

^ embodied his experience and his observations in a 

ies of predictions concerning tiie future of the United 

aes. He clearly foresaw that the question whether 

I South and North were to part company would 

fonnidable shape. He foretold that wealth 
ild bring luxury, and luxury corruption. But with 



Volliure , an old friend of de Slur's mother, in half a dozen 

ices full of imdom and good feeling, and turned as only he 

d turn them, had given Mm his literary blessing, and the ad- 

tn keep lo prose. That advice was religiously followed by a 

Dy which handed down through three generations , in unbroken 

lessioQ from father to son , the good iradidons of the memoir- 

er. There is an extraordinary likeness, in form and substance, 

^een the writing of the father, who served in the American war, 

afterwards became French ambassador to Russia; of the son, 

! told the Btory of Austetliti and the retreat from Moscow ; and 

grandson, author of the Life of Count Rostopchine. Which 

three wrote best is a problem of the sort that to thoae ■h'ms 

books will always remain the idlest ot ujjuia&ova. 

.AwrAna SnttuHoH. J. ^^ 
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regard to that private morality which, of all that he 
found in America, he approved the most, he did not 
venture on a specific prophecy. "I shall be told," he 
wrote, "that America will not always preserve these 
simple virtues and these pure manners; but if she pre- 
serves them only for a century, that at anyxate will be a 
century gained." 
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CHAPTER ni. 



Such was the country, and such the people, on which. 
j£ British Cabinet now tried the experiment of carrying 
iiough a political policy by the pressure of an armed 
tree. They were blind to the truth which Byron, a 
enuine statesman, expressed in the sentence, "The best 
rophet of the future is the past." For that experitaent 
ad never succeeded when an English-speaking popula- 
on was made the subject of it. It had been tried 
tider the Commonwealth when the Major- Generals ad- 
linistered England; and the Journal of George Fox,] 
ad side by side with Hudibras, proved that the saints 
ted being ruled by saints in red coats almost as little 
i did the sinners. It had been tried after the Resiora- 
jn, when the Stuarts espoused the cause of the Bishops 
i against the Scotch Covenanters; and the result was, 
ter the whole of the south of Scotland, to kill the 
lose of the Bishops and of the Stuarts too. And in 
Jfl8 the wrath and terror which the mere thieai- <A 
ercion by an Irish army ex6.led 'iao'a^o"*^- *^ ""lisa^ 
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dom did much to ruin James the Second, as it 
ruined his father before him. 

Now the same remedy, fatal always to the phys 
was applied to a case that differed from those 1 
preceded it only in being more hopelessly unsuit 
such a treatment. The character, the drcumst 
and the history of the inhabitants of New England 
it certain that they would feel the insult bitterly 
resent it fiercely. It was a measure out of which, 
the very nature of it, no good could be anticipated 
it may well be doubted whether the authors of 
their heart of hearts, expected or desired that any 
should come. The crime of Massachusetts was tha 
refrained from buying British goods, and that she 
petitioned the Crown in respectful terms. Fifty regii 
could not oblige her to do the one, or make her 
that she had been wrong in having done the < 
And, in truth, the action of the British Gk)vemmen1 
intended to punish, and not to persuade. It w 
device essentially of the same sinister dass as 
Dragonnades which preceded the Revocation of the ] 
of Nantes; less trenchant, indeed, in its operation^ c 
to the difference in type of the instruments empk 
for British soldiers were too good to be set to such ^ 
and far too manly and kind-hearted to do it efii 
ously. But the motives that suggested and brc 
about the military occupation of Boston showed pc 
in one important respect, even by the side of those ¥ 
actuated Louis the FourteetvlYi aivd \v\^ c\«Ycal adv: 
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B both cases there was ruffled pride, the determination I 
t all costs to get the upper hand, and want of sym- 1 
iftthy which had deepened down into estrangement and I 
IBsitive ill-will. But the French monarch at least be- J 
Bved that, by making his subjects miserable in 
lorld, he would possibly save their souls in the next, 
nd would undoubtedly cleanse his dominions from the 
ain of heresy; whereas the quarrel between George the 
Sbird and his people beyond the sea was of the earth, , 
irthy. As the Elizabethan poet had said in good^ 
rose: "Some would think the souls of princes were 1 
rought forth by some more weighty cause than those I 
'meaner persons. They are deceived; there's the same 
and to them; the like passions sway them. The same 
Bson that makes a vicar go to law for a tithe-pig, 
td undo his neighbours, makes them spoil a whole^ 
tovince, and batter down goodly dties with the ( 



The King was determined to stand on his extreme ^ 
jhts; and he met his match in the Americans, 
eir case he had to do with people accurately and , 
inutely acquainted with what was due to them and I 
am them, and little likely to miss, or refrain from \ 
essing to the utmost, any single point which told in 
eir favour. Burke was informed by an eminent book- 
ller that in no branch of his business, after tracts of J 
ipular devotion, were so many volumes exported to I 
p colonies as those which related to the law. Neatli I 
* "Webster'a Duchess of Mdlfi, fc.tt. 'W. Scs^rvc -i . 
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as many copies of Blackstone's Commentaries had been 
sold in America as in England. So eager were the 
colonists to read our treatises on jurisprudence that they 
had fallen into the way of reprinting them across the 
Atlantic; a habit, it must be allowed, which they soon 
applied on a generous scale to more attractive classes 
of literature. Burke had observed and investigated 
America with the same passionate curiosity that he sub- 
sequently bestowed upon India. He arrived at the con- 
clusion that a circumstance which made against peace, 
unless the British Government reverted to the paths of 
caution, was to be found in the addiction of the colonists 
to the study of the law. "This study," he said, "ren- 
ders men acute, inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources. In other countries 
the people, more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, 
judge of an ill principle in government only by an actual 
grievance; there they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principle. They augur misgovemment at a distance, and 
snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze."* 
The times were such that the lawyers in America, 
like all other men there, had to choose their party. In 
the Government camp were those favoured persons whom 
the Crown regularly employed in court; and those who 
held, or looked to hold, the posts of distiQction and 
emolument with which the colonies abounded. For the 

'*' Mr. Burke's Speech on movlDg his Resolution for CondUatioii 
with the Colonies. 
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Sar in America, as in Ireland and Scotland to this dayj 
»as a public service as we!) as a profession. But, 
hese exceptions, moat lawyers were patriots; foi 
lame reason that, (as the royal Govemore complained,) 
iveqf patriot was, or thought himself, a lawyer, 
ights and liberties of the province had long been the 
ill-pervading topic of conversation in Massachusetts, 
there were few briefs for a learned gentleman who, 
Seneral Putnam's tavern or over Mr. Hancock's dining- 
able, took the unpopular side in an argument; especiall; 
f he did not know how to keep those who came to him'J 
br advice on the safe side of a penal statute. "Lookj 
Qto these papers," said an English Attorney- General 
1768, "and see how well these Americans are versed' 
□ the Crown law. I doubt whether they have been 
guilty of an overt act of treason, but 1 am sure that 
hey have come within a hair's-breadth of it" * Lead- 
og merchants, who were likewise eminently respectable 
inngglers on an enormous scale, were the best chents 
if a Boston advocate. Their quarrels with the Commis- 
ioners of Revenue brought him large fees, and coveted 
pportunities for a display of eloquence. His wits 
asuist were sharjiened by a hfetime of nice steerinj 
inong the intricacies of the commercial code; and the' 
xperience which he thence gained taught him as a 
oliticiaa to assume higher ground, and to demand that 
(de should be as free and open to British subjects in 
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the New World as it was to those in the Old.* His 
public attitude was stiffened by the recollection of a 
threat which had been levelled against his private in- 
terests. A secondary, but an evident and even con- 
fessed, object of the Stamp Act had been to impose a 
prohibitory tax upon the manufacture of legal documents, 
and thereby to injure the practice, and pare away the 
gains, of those unofficial lawyers among whom were to 
be found the most skilful and stubborn opponents of the 
Government. 

Already the commercial prosperity of the mother- 
country was grievously impaired. The colonists had 
met Charles Townshend's policy by an agreement not 
to consume British goods; and the value of such goods 
exported to New England, New York, and Pennsylvania 
fell in a single year from 1,330,000/. to 400,000/. 
Washington, when he sent his annual order for a supply 
of European commodities to London, enjoined his cor- 
respondent to forward none of the articles unless the 
offensive Act of Parliament was in the meantime repealed. 
Less scrupulous patriots found reason to wish that they 
had followed his example. Mackrabie relates how two 
Philadelphians had sent over for a Cheshire cheese and 
a hogshead of English Entire Butt. "These delicacies 
happened unfortunately to have been shipped fircMn 

* These are the words of Mr. Sabine in his Historical Essay at 

the commencement of his two volumes on the American Ixiyalists. 

His description of the opinions prevalent in the sevend professions 

at the co/nmencement of the Revolutioii \s axmising and instructive. 
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Europe after the Resolutions on this side had transpired,, 
and in consequence the Committee took the liberty toj 
bterfere. The purchasers made a gallant stand, but 
sheir opposition was in vain. They cursed and 
Hcked, and cuffed, and pulled noses; but the catastrophe 
was that the prisoners were regaled with the cheese and 
^rter. They have sent away a ship loaded with naalt 
»-day. Nobody could either buy or store it." The 
diraseology of the movement against taxation without 
fipresentation appeared in odd places. A mechanic, 
Fhose shop had been broken open, advertised a reward 
or the apprehension of the thief, and reminded his 
bilow- citizens how hard it was for a man to part with 
lis own property witliout his own consent It is curious 
9 note that Grenvjlle, as the father of the Stamp Act, 
ill his death, and long after it, came in for much of the 
liscredit which properly belonged to Charles Townshend. 
I would not as a friend," Mackrabie wrote from Phila- 
.elphia, "advise Mr. George Grenville to come and pass 
summer in North America. It might be unsafe." This, 
ras in 1768. But as late as 1773 Burke who, of all 
eople, had been asked by a friend in Virginia to send 
im out a clever lad accustomed to ride light weights, 
TOte to Lord Rockingham: "If poor George Grenville 
as alive, he would not suffer English jockeys to 
itered outwards without bond and certificate: or 
ast he would have them stamped or excised, to be; 
le burdens of this poor oppressed country, and to 
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lieve the landed interest." Ten years later the poets of 
Brooks's Qub were still singing of 

Grenville's fondness for Hesperian gold; 

And Grenville*s friends, conspicuous from afar, 

In mossy down incased and bitter tar. 

All the British regiments which had ever sailed from 
Cork or Portsmouth could not force Americans to 
purchase British merchandise. Nor was it possible 
that the presence of troops, under a free constitution 
such as Massachusetts still enjoyed, should do anytYnng 
towards the better government of the colony, or the 
solution of the difficulties which had arisen between the 
Assembly and the Crown. One function the soldiers 
might be called upon to discharge; and it was evidently 
in the minds of the Cabinet which sent them out As 
soon as the news of their arrival at Boston had reached 
London, the supporters of the Ministry, in manifest 
concert with the Treasury Bench, moved an address to 
the King praying that persons who, in the view of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, had committed, or had failed 
to disclose, acts of treason might be brought over to 
England and tried under a statute of Henry the Eighth. 
The Ministers themselves moved resolutions framed with 
the object of indicating for the Governor's guidance that, 
in the action which the Assembly of the colony had 
taken, and in the votes which it had passed, treason had 
already been committed. Such a proposal was shock- 
ing to many independent members of Parliament, and 
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taost of all to those who knew by experience what a I 
ierious matter a voyage from America was, even in a 
Ease where there would be httle prospect indeed of a 
betum journey. Thomas Pownall, wiio had governed,] 
Massachusetts strongly and discreetly diiriog Pitt's great.S 
pai, was earnest in his remonstrances; and his ^ 
were enforced by Captain Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul- . 
pave, a competent and experienced navigator. They J 
jommented forcibly on the cruelty and injustice 
tagging an individual three thousand miles from his^ 
amily, his friends, and his business, "from every as-M 
ifetance, countenance, comfort, and counsel necessary toM 
lapport a man under such trying circumstances," 
*rder that, with the Adantic between him and his owl 
Vitnesses, he might be put to peril of his life before kI 
Wnel of twelve Englishmen, in no true sense of thel 
irord his peers. Of those jurymen the accused personi] 
TOuld not possess the personal knowledge which alone ' 
»uld enable him to avail himself of his right to chal- 
enge; while they on their side would infallibly regard 
hemselves as brought together to vindicate the law 
tgainst a criminal of whose guilt the responsible 
iithorities were fully assured, but who would have been 
Gshonestly acquitted by a Boston jury. All this was 
aid in the House of Commons, and listened to most 
IDwillingly by the adherents of the Ministry, who after 
^hile drowned argument by clamour. A large 
lajority voted to establish what was, for all intents awi 
iiarposes, a new tribunal, to take cogp\^a.w:a ** «s\ ■as*. 
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which, since it had been committed, had been made a 
crime by an ex post facto decree. Parliament had done 
this in a single evening, without hearing a tittle of 
evidence, and, (after a not very advanced stage in the 
proceedings,) without consenting to hear anything or 
anybody at all. But a House of Commons, which had 
so often dealt with Wilkes and the Middlesex electors, 
had got far beyond the point of caring to maintain a 
judicial temper over matters affecting the rights, the 
liberty, and now at last the lives of men.* 

That which was the sport of a night at Westminster 
was something very different to those whom it most con- 
cerned at Boston. The chiefs of the popular party saw 
the full extent of their danger in a moment They al- 
ready had done what placed their fortunes, and in all 
probability their very existence, at the mercy of the 
Governor; and, whether the blow fell soon, or late, or 
not at all, their peace of mind was gone. To poor 
men, as most of them were, transportation to England 

* The Government were in a bad House of Commons mess. 
They could not produce a copy of the alleged treasonable Resolu- 
tion of the Massachusetts Assembly, on which their own prop>osals 
wrre founded. Governor Pownall, backed by Burke, denied that 
such a Resolution was in existence. "The chorus-men, who at 
proper times call for the question, helped them out at this dead lift, 
by an incessant recitative of the words , * Question , question , ques- 
tion.' At length, at four o'clock in the morning, the whole House 
in confusion and laughing, the Resolutions and addresses were 
agreed to." Such is the account given, in expressive but not very 
official language, in the Parliamentary History for the 26th of 
January^ f/^6g. 
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It the best meant ruin. Their one protection, the sym- 
jathy of their fellow-citizens, was now powerless to 
hem. Time was when Governor Bernard would have 
hought twice before he laid hands on the leaders of 
Siblic opinion in a countty where the ami of authority 
pas strong only when it had public opinion with it. He 
ras not likely to forget how, when the populace were 
langing the Boston stamp distributor in effigy, the civil 
»wer requested that the Militia might be called oat 
rj beat of drum, and how the colonel replied that his 
brummers were in the mob. To arrest Samuel Adams 
Od John Hancock, even with their own concurrence, 
y the aid of such peace officers as cared to respond 
i a summons, was in the view of the Governor a 
llfficiently arduous undertaking, And when the time 
W their deportation came, it would have been a more 
ttious business still to march them, through streets 
rowded with angry patriots, down to a wharf over the 
Jge of which the crews of half a hundred coasting 
Bsels would have tossed the constables, and the sherifif 
>o, with as little scruple as they would have run a 
irgo of sugar on a dark night into a creek of Rhode 
land. But the troops had come, and the ships which 
td brought them were never likely to be far away; 
id that difficulty was a thing of the past. With a 
lay commanded by the cannon of men-of-war, and a 
trbour alive with their armed boats, and with a forest 
bayonets on land, there would be no fear oC 
even of a riot. Al\ proomietA a^^"QK«is. ^A- 
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Government henceforward lived in the knowledge that 
their fate was at the arbitrary disposal of one whom, as 
an officer of the State, they had braved and baffled; 
and who insisted on regarding them, each and all, as 
his private enemies. The revival of the old Tudor 
statute, which kept a halter suspended over the neck of 
every public man whom the people of Massachusetts 
followed and trusted, was a device as provocative, and 
in the end proved to be as foolish and as futile, as the 
operation which in the story of our great civil contest 
is called, not very accurately, the arrest of the five 
members. 

From the day that the troops landed all chance of 
a quiet life, for those who valued it, was over and done 
with. John Adams, who was intent on making a liveli- 
hood and who, to use his own words, had very little 
connection with public affairs, and hoped to have less, 
observed with disapproval that endeavours were being 
systematically pursued "by certain busy characters to 
kindle an immortal hatred between the inhabitants 
of the lower class and the soldiers." But the fact was 
that every class, without any prompting from above or 
below, had its own reasons for disliking the military 
occupation of their city. Boston was a non-official 
community, where no man was under orders, and where 
every man worked every day and all day to get his 
bread by supplying, in one shape or another, the 
natural wants and requirements oi \iv^ ^ocktY i^ which 
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"ed. But now the whole place was iuvaded by 
lism in its most uncompromising and obtrusive 
For eveiy two civilians there was at least one 

wearer of a uniform, whose only occupations were to 
draw his pay, to perfonn his routine duties, and to obey 
someone who was placed above him. Boston was Whig; 
and the army, from top to bottom, with few exceptions, 
was ultra-Tory. Charles Lee, who had served with dis- 
tinction op to the rank of colonel in a royal regiment, 
— and with whom royal officers lived, and always con- 
tinued to hve, on free and equal terms, — remembered 
^^an occasion when a clever and spirited subaltern in- 
Ha%igbed against David Hume as a champion of divine 
^Kight and absolute monarchy. The young man was 
^Raken to task by a veteran who rebuked him for speak- 
ing with irreverence of Charles the First, and, with more 
loyalty than logic, pronounced that such sentiments were 
indecent and ungrateful in those who ale the King's 
bread.* That was the creed of the mess-room; ominous 
enough in the days of a sovereign who, now that the 
Stuarts were no longer a danger to himself, was only 
too ready to take them for his model. 

The social tone of military circles was even more 
Mngenial to the atmosphere of Boston than their 
Jolitical opinions. That tone has been changing for , 
better ever since, and never so quickly and ! 
Mdily as during the period which covers the career 
f those who now command our brigades. The British 
I * Memcirs 0/ Major-General Ltt. TJvASm -vnji. "?ai4yLX'^%, 
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officer of this generation is a picked man to begin, i 
with. He enters the army at an age when he has 
already laid the ground of a liberal education, and in ' 
after life he never misses an opportunity of perfecting i 
his professional acquirements. In Indian and colonial 
service he gains a large and even cosmopolitan view I 
of affairs and men, while he has always present to his 
mind the obligation to maintain the credit of the country 
abroad by his personal conduct and demeanour. And, I 
when employed at home, he is accustomed to act with 
the MOitia and Volunteers; to take a share in the work 
of their orgauisation and their discipline; to recognise , 
their merits; and to make full allowance for deficiencies ' 
from which citizen soldiers can never be exempt in , 
peace, or in the first campaign of a war. I 

It was a different story with an officer whose lot 
was cast in the third quarter of the eighteenth century. 
When on active service in Germany everyone, against i 
whom or by whose side he fought, was a regular soldier; 
and, in the case of our Prussian allies, a regular of the 
regulars. When he returned to England, to quarters in 
a Cathedral town, (or, if a guardsman, to his lodging in 
St. James's Street), he moved in social circles where no ' 
single person pursued any one of those work-a-day trades | 
and callings which in New England ranked for as good I 
as the best With such a training and such associations ' 
a man, who possessed no more than an average share 
of good sense and good feeling, cared little for colonial 
opinion, whether civil or military, and seldom went the 
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right way to conciliate it. Pitt did his best to correct 
what was amiss; and, when he could lay his hand on a 
igeneral of the right sort, he <!id much. Young Lord 
Howe who led the advance against Ticonderoga in 
1758, — and who in truth, as long as he was alive, com- 
manded the expedition, — tried hard to break down the 
barrier, between the two sections of his army by precept, 
and by his fine example. But when he was shot dead, 
slciimishing with Israel Putnam's Rangers in front of his 
own regiment, the Fifty-fifth of the line, he left no one 
behind him, south of the St. Lawrence, who had the 
capacity or inclination to carry out the great Minister's 
wise and large policy. The relations of royal and pro- 
vincial officers became anything but fraternal, and the 
rank and file of the American companies were only too 
ready to espouse the quarrel of their leaders. American 
colonels, during the Ticonderoga campaign, complained 
that they were hardly ever summoned to a council of 
■, and that, until the orders came out, they knew no 
; of what was to be done than the Serjeants. The 
pien of an American regiment, which was stationed on 

; Hudson, conceived themselves affronted by an Eng- 
ish captain, and nearly half the corps disbanded itself 
md marched off home. An English Quartermaster- 
leneral, great in nothing but oaths, — whom his own 

mmander-in- Chief described as a very odd man, with 
e was sorry to have any concern,— was told by 
k Virginian colonel that he would rather break his sword 
serve him any longer. TYiese vwaAeiAs., -^^Ka. 
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brooded over in winter quarters, engendered a dissatis- 
faction which found vent in a heated newspaper con- 
troversy between London and Boston. 

Mr. Parkman, in his fascinating story of "Montcalm 
and Wolfe," as elsewhere throughout his writings, pre- 
serves a carefully measured impartiality of praise and 
blame towards English and French, regular soldiers and 
colonial levies, and even Indians; though it cannot be 
said these last gain, either as men or warriors, by an 
unvarnished description. He thus speaks about the 
British officers: "Most of them were men of family, ex- 
ceedingly prejudiced and insular, whose knowledge oi 
the world was limited to certain classes of their own 
countrymen, and who looked down on all others, whether 
foreign or domestic. Towards the provincials their atti- 
tude was one of tranquil superiority, though its tran- 
quillity was occasionally disturbed by what they regarded 
as absurd pretensions on the part of the colonial officers. 
The provincial officers, on the other hand, and especially 
those of New England, being no less narrow and pre- 
judiced, filled with a sensitive pride and a jealous local 
patriotism, and bred up in a lofty appreciation of the 
merits and importance of their country, regarded British 
superciliousness with a resentment which their strong 
love for England could not overcome."* There were 
faults on both sides. But the British officers had the 
most to give; and, if they had cordially and cheerfully 
taken their cue from spirits as finely touched as those of 
* Parkm»D*s Montcalm and Wolfe^ chapter xxi, 
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Wolfe and Howe, their advances towards mtimacy with 
their American comrades would have been eagerly met 
and their friendship warmly valued. 

If there was so little sense of fellowship between the 
regular army and the coSonists during the Seven Years' 

(War, when they were serving together in the field against 
A common adversary, it may well be believed that in 
■1772 and 1773 things did not go pleasantly in the 
■streets of Boston, The garrison was there, in order to 
remind the city that Britain's arm was long and heavy 
and that her patience was exhausted. It was a situation 
without hope from the very first; for it gave no oppor- 
tunity for the play of kindly impulses, and was only too 
to bring into prominence the least estimable 
jersons on either side. There were tiien of refinement 
Fflnd good education in the British regiments, and on the 
L staff, more especially among those of older standing, who 
I would gladly have employed their social gifts to mitigate 
the asperity of politics. There were, as the sequel 
proved, some of all ranks and ages who had studied the 
case of the colonists closely enough to question and con- 
) the action of their own Government. And there 
veterans who had fought the enemies of their 
iry bravely all the world over, without being able to 
; them, and who were still less inclined to be harsh 
wards those whom they regarded as her erring children. 
, the winter of discontent was so severe that Uncle 
J himself could not have melted the ice in a Boston 
dour. The men of the popii\ai 'part?}, wai "fei-^i-^ 
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quite as rigidly, set their faces like flint against any show 
of civility, or the most remote approach to familiarity. 
The best among the officers, forbidden by self-respect to 
intrude where they were not welcome, retired into the 
background, and left the field clear for the operations 
of certain black-sheep of the mess-room, whom the 
citizens, in the humour which then prevailed, came not 
unnaturally to look upon as representatives of British 
character and conduct. 

That sort of military man, as readers of the English 
classics know, appeared frequently in the dramas and 
novels of the eighteenth century; where his self-sufficiency 
and impertinence were unsparingly castigated, although 
he was sometimes endowed with a sprightliness of which 
in real life little' trace could be found. The recruiting 
officer who travelled with Mr. Spectator on his return 
from the visit to Sir Roger de Coverley; the ensign who 
insulted Tom Jones; the captain whom Roderick Random 
met in the Bath coach, — were of a type which long ago 
became extinct in our army. But of old days that type 
was much in evidence, as many a quiet and inoffensive 
person everywhere, but especially in the colonies, knew 
to his cost. For, when these gentlemen disported them- 
selves in American society, they were in the habit of 
parading a supreme disdain for everyone who did not 
wear a uniform. To all such they applied indiscrimin- 
ately the name of "Mohairs;" an epithet which still 
rankled in the mind of many a brave man after he had 
worn to tatters more than one uniform while fighting 
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[against the cause to which the services of these repro- 
piljates were so great a discredit and so small a gain.* 
In undisturbed times, and in cities against which the 
Government that employed them did not bear a grudge, 
their contempt for civilians found expression in acts of 
^ibuffoouery, the victims of which were cautiously but not _ 
Byways judiciously chosen. A Philadelphian writer of t] 
Hberiod relates the feats of a pair of officers who mad<9 
■''themselves notorious by a series of practical jokes, 
marked with scanty fun and gre^t impudence, and 
directed against citizens of pacific appiearance and oc- 
At length the worse of the two happened t 
Lvkistake his man, and received a lesson which he v 
t likely soon to forget. 
The nature of such pranks, when their perpetrat 
^ere sober, give some faint indication of what they f 
[Bitted themselves in their hours of conviviahty; for thos 
ere days when to drink more than was good for hin^ i 
—or indeed more than would have been good for hira- 
elf and his neighbours on either side of him, — was a 
,' duty which no one could decline except a man of un- 
usual resolution, or of a grade in the array higher than 
any which these worthies were ever likely to attain. 
_Mackrabie, who between 1768 and 1770 was made _ 
puch at home in the garrisons of America, was 1 
undid in keeping his brother-in-law informed of t 
irice which he paid for the privilege. "We have bee 
hospitably and genteely entertained," h 
* Garden's SsvobitionaTy Anecdotes. 
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from Fort Pitt, (as Fort Duquesne had been styled ever 
since it fell into British hands;) "and allowing for the 
politesse a la militaire which obliges us to compound for 
being un peu enivrSs at least once a day, we pass our 
time most agreeably.'* On the fourth of June at New 
York he anticipates that the General, as a matter of 
course, will make all the officers in the town drunk at 
his house in honour of the King's birthday. In another 
letter he gives a description of serenading, as practised 
in Philadelphia. "The manner is as follows. We with 
four or five young officers of the regiment in barracks 
drink as hard as we can, to keep out the cold, and 
about midnight sally forth, attended by the band, — 
horns, clarinets, hautboys, and bassoons, — march through 
the streets, and play under the window of any lady you 
choose to distinguish, which they esteem a high compli- 
ment." In 1770, when feeling was already so hot that 
a good Englishman should have been careful to evince 
his loyalty to the King by courtesy and forbearance to- 
wards the King's subjects, he was invited to join in 
celebrating St. George's Day at a banquet attended by 
all the native-bom Englishmen in the city. "We should 
have had," he writes, "the Governor at our head, but 
that the party was only proposed two days before. 
However, we met at a tavern, stuffed roast beef and 
plum pudding, and got drunk, pour Vhonneur de 
St, George; wore crosses, and finished the evening at 
the play-house, where we made the people all chorus 
*God save the King,' and *Rule Britannia,' and 'Britons 
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ntrike home,' and such like nonsense, and, in short, 
ducted ourselves with all the decency and confiisi 
tlsual on such occasions."* 

Those manners, utirebuked and even tacitly encour- 
jed in high raihtary quarters, were not likely to win 
back the affections of a community which still walked in 
She footsteps of its early founders. Mr. Thomas HoUis, 
i— a learned English antiquary, and an enterprising art- 
eolleaor, with the success which falls to hira who is 
iCarly in that field, — had been a munificent benefactor 
■iio American colleges, and most of all to Harvard. He 
intained with the leading scholars and divines of 
iWerica very close relations of friendship, of good offices, 
and, whenever the opportunity ofTered itself, of hospi- 
fejity. Indeed his position in reference to New England 
was very much that of the Proxenus of a foreign State 
I the cities of ancient Greece. He knew the colonists 
f old; and, if the Ministry had consulted him, he could 
lave put them into communication with informants and 
;rs of a higher stamp than the broken-down office- 
lolders and subsidised news-writers who were their con- 
identtal correspondents across the ocean. "The people 
ston and Massachusetts Bay," so HoUis wrote within 
I month of the day that the troops sailed for America, 
I suppose, take them as a body, the soberest, most 
aiowing, virtuous people at this time upon earth. All 

* Madtribie to Francis, Fort Pilt, t4lhju!y, 1770: New York, 
h June, 176B; Philadelphb, cjlh March, 1768; Pliiladelphiu, 
ith ApriJ, 1770. 
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of them hold Revolution principles, and were to a man, 
till disgusted by the Stamp Act, the staunchest friends 
to the house of Hanover." There was a seriousness, he 
went on to say, in their conversation and deportment 
which in the more ribald public prints had obtained for 
them the appellation of Boston Saints; and, like the 
saints of old, they now had a taste of persecution. 
Although physical cruelty was absent, they endured 
something of martyrdom in the moral repugnance created 
by the license and the rioting with which their much- 
enduring town was thenceforward flooded. It is not 
difficult to imagine the feelings of a quiet family, who 
had never heard music outside the chapel of their own 
connection, when they were treated to a military serenade 
after the style of Philadelphia; knowing only too well 
that, if the ladies of the house were suspected of liking 
the entertainment, they would wake up some morning to 
find their front door tarred and feathered. 

For they were not all saints in Boston. In the 
alleys which ran down to the water-side there were as 
rough men of their hands as in any seaport in the 
world; ardent patriots all of them, (with the exception 
of a very few who took excellent care to keep their 
sentiments to themselves,) and vigilant censors and 
guardians, after their own fashion, of the patriotism of 
others. Unfortunately these were the inhabitants of 
Boston who came most closely and frequently in con- 
tact with the rank and file of the British army. It was 
a, pity that ^trt should have been so deep and impass- 
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able a gulf of misunderstanding between two sets of 
people who had much in common, whose interests were 
in no point adverse, and whose attitude of reciprocal 
emnity was imposed upon them from above. None who 
are widely read in military memoirs,— and there is no 
nation more rich in the journals of privates and non- 
commissioned officers than our own, — can doubt that 
the men of Minden, like tlie men of Salamanca and 
Vittoria, were as honest, humane, and (under the 
ordinary temptations and trials of military life) as well- 
conducted soldiers as ever carried a sick comrade's 
knapsack or shared their rations with a starving peasant 
But they knew very well that their presence in Boston 
was not meant as a delicate attention to the city, and 
that to make themselves disagreeable to its citizens was 
part of the unwritten order of the day. Any com- 
punction that they might have harboured was soon ex- 
tinguished by the inexorable hostility which met them 
at every step, and hemmed them in from every quarter. 
If they had been a legion of angels under Gabriel and 
Michael they would have been just as much and as 
little beloved in Fish Street or in Battery Marsh. Their 
good qualities were denied or travestied, their faults 
spied out and magnified. Men who during Pitt's war 
■ tired of standing treat with soldiers, now talked 
f them as idle drunkards. If they civilly passed the 

ay to a woman, she drew herself aside with a 
The very colour of the cloth in which, 

t America m^ht be safe awi ^fPial, "^t\^ 
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men had struggled through the surf at Louisburg, and 
scrambled up the heights of Abraham, was made for 
them a byword and a reproach. No single circum- 
stance was employed with such great injustice, but so 
much effect, to excite disgust and derision as one con- 
dition in their professional existence which, poor fellows, 
was no fault of theirs. The custom of flogging, (and 
that punishment, in the case of a heavy sentence, might 
well mean death by the most horrible of tortures,) re- 
volted, sometimes beyond all power of repression, the 
humanity of the populations among whom our troops 
were quartered, and of the allies with whom they served. 
This feeling was strong in America, where the sense of 
personal dignity and inviolability was more deeply 
rooted than in Europe; and it found expression in a 
savage nickname which, as the event showed, a man 
with a loaded musket in his hand, all the more because 
he was respectable, might find himself unable tamely to 
endure. * 

* During the later period of the war a young colonist, hardly 
more that a boy, deserted from Colonel Tarleton*s corps in the royal 
army. He was sentenced to a thousand lashes, and died under 
them. On one occasion an American sentinel saw a red coat on the 
opposite bank of a river and gave the alarm. On closer inspection 
it was discovered to be the cast-ofF uniform of a British soldier, who 
had been flogged with such severity that "his lacerated back would 
admit of no covering." 

The shock to the popular sentiment became more intense, as 

time went on, both at home and on the Continent. During the war 

with Napoleon a battalion which had suffered terribly from illness 

in the West Indies, and was going out to suffer terribly at Walcheren, 

was quartered at Ripon in Yorkshire. A soldier was severely flogged. 
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Boston through its constituted authorities met the 
invasion with passive, but most effective and irritating, 
resistance. The Colonels called upon the Council to 
house and feed their men, and were reminded that 
under the statute the city was not bound to provide 
quarters or supplies until the barracks in the Castle 
were full; and the Council and the Colonels alike knew 
that the regiments had been sent not to defend the 
Castle, but to occupy and annoy the city. General 
Gage, the Commander-in-Chief in America, came on 
from New York to find his soldiers sleeping in tents on 
the Common, with a New England winter rapidly ap- 
proaching. He tried his best to insist that billets should 
be found for thera; but the law was against him, in a 
country where, as he sulkily remarked, the *law was 

Severa! or his comrades fainttd in the ranks; and the inhabitants, 
who had with difficulty been restrsined by a. cordon of sentries from 
rushing in upon the scene of execution , pelted Ihc regiment on the 
way back to barracks. After Balnmanca, as an episode of the 
triumphal entry into Madrid, a culprit received eight hundred lashes, 
inflicted by the strongest dnimmers and buglers in the brigade. The 
people of the city crowded about the sufferer, and would have 
loaded bim with money if be had been allowed to take it. A Ger- 
man rifleman in the British service has left an account of the opera- 
tions near AUcante in 1S13. "The inhabitants," he says, "had 
never had an opportunity of witnessing an English military punish- 
ment, and the flogging of an artilleryman made a considerable im- 
pression on them. They cut down the fig-tree to which he had 
been tied, and even grubbed up the roots." 

Amfriean Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 74 and 399. 7Tie Vicissitudes 
a Soldier's Life, by John Green, late of the 68th Durham Light 
■ntry, chapters u. and z. Adventures of a Young £ifIenuuL, 
■ I, 1826, chapter vm. 
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Studied by everybody. There was nothing for it but 
hire private houses at exorbitant rates, and supply t 
wants of the troops through the agency of the Comnr 
* sariat, and at the expense of the British Treasury. 

5 The soldiers were now in the heart of the town, wi 

j nothing to do except to clean their accoutrements, 

mount guard in public places which, before they cane 
had been as peaceful as Berkeley Square, and to pii 
quarrels with the townsmen who on their side were r 
slow to take up the challenge. Every man fought 1: 
hardest with the weapons which were most familiar 
him. Samuel Adams argued in a series of publish< 
i letters that it was illegal in time of peace, without tj 

consent of Parliament, to keep up a standing army; ai 
that Americans, who were not represented in Parliamei 
were therefore suffering under a military tyranny. Briti; 
1 officers spoke and wrote their minds about the trei 

1 ment to which they had been subjected in consequen 

I of the hostility of the citizens, and the Grand Jury four 

1 bills against them for slandering the city of Boston. 

captain, who bade his men remember, if a hand we 

; laid on them, that they wore side-arms, and that sid 

;, arms were meant for use, was called upon to answ 

■ before the tribunals for the words which he had uttere 

J Humbler and ruder people in either camp followed tl 

lead of their superiors; and during eighteen months i 

suit and provocation were rife in the air, and the stre 

was seldom free for long together from rough pL 

which at any moment might turn into bloody work. C 
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the evening of the fifth of March, 1770 there came a 
short and sharp collision between a handfu! of soldiers 
and a small crowd, voluble in abuse, and too free with 
clubs and snowballs. There was a sputter of musketry, 
and five or six civiUans dropped down dead or dying. 
That was the Boston massacre. The number of killed 
was the same as, half a century afterwards, fell in St. 
Peter's Fields at Manchester. It was not less certain 
that American Independence must result from the one 
catastrophe than that English Parliamentary Reform 
would result from the other; and in each case the in- 
evitable consequence took just the same period of time 
io become an acomplished fact of history. 

It would be as idle to apportion the shares of blame 
among the immediate actors in the miserable business 
as to speculate on the amount of the responsibility for 
an explosion which attached itself to an artilleryman 
whose officer had sent him into a magazine to fill 
cartridges by the light of an open candle. Of the high 
parties concerned, the popular leaders hastened to put 
themselves in the right, and to prove that the ex- 
temporised statesmanship of plain folk might be better 
than anything which Privy Councillors, and Lord Chan- 
cellors present and expectant, had to show. Their 
first care was to get the soldiers out of the town; and 
for this humane and public-spirited object they availed 
Ihemseives deftly, and most justifiably, of the apprehen- 
aroused in the minds of the British authorities by 

outburat of wrath such as liO fwaei^cxa ctoj VisA, 
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hitherto witnessed. All that night the drums were roll- 
ing, and the bells clashing, and the streets resounding 
with the cry of "Town-bom, turn out, turn out!" The 
population was on foot, armed and angry; and no one 
went home to bed until the troops had been ordered 
back to barracks, and the captain who had commanded 
the party of soldiers in the fatal affray was in custody 
of the Sheriff, and under examination before the magis- 
trates. Next morning there was a public meeting, at- 
tended by almost every able-bodied man in Boston, 
and by the first comers of the multitudes which all day 
long streamed in from the surrounding country. There was 
no bloodshed, no outrage, no violence even of language. 
After a prayer for the divine blessing, at which any op- 
ponent who liked was at liberty to laugh, a committee of 
citizens was gravely chosen, and charged with the duty 
of providing, according to the best of their judgement, 
for the common safety. Samuel Adams, Warren, and 
Hancock, with their colleagues, on the one side, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor surrounded by his Council and 
the chief officers of the Army and Navy on the other, 
talked it out through the livelong day. There were 
adjournments for the purpose of affording the re- 
presentatives of the Crown an opportunity to confer 
privately among themselves, and of enabling the dele- 
gates to make their report to the people, who sate in 
continuous session, or stood over the whole space be- 
tween their own hall of meeting and the State-house in 
vast and ever-increasing numbers. It was a hard 
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tussle; but fresh arguments, which required no marshal- 
ling or commenting, were coming in from the neighbour- 
ing townships by hundreds every hour. The ominous 
prospect of the night, which was likely to follow such 
a day, clenched the discussion; and just before dark a 
promise was given that the whole mOitary force should 
be removed to the Casde, and three miles of salt water 
should be placed between the troops and the towns- 
people. 

Danger to public peace was for the moment 
averted; but there still remained a matter which 
touched the pubhc reputation. The soldiers, who had 
pulled the triggers, were to be tried for their lives; and 
Captain Preston, who had ordered them to fire with- 
out the sanction of a civil magistrate, would have 
been in peril even if local opinion had been neutral or 
quiescent. Moved by a happy inspiration he applied 
John Adams and Josiah Quincy to defend him. 
incy was a young man, eloquent of liberty, who had 
[un lo play a great part when his career was cut 
: by death at the exact point when the war of 
ords passed into the war of bullets.* His father, whom 
. loved and respected, wrote to dissuade him from 
xepting the brief in terms of vehement remonstrance. 
; reply, it has been truly said, was in the vein which 
metimes raises the early annals of the American 
evolution above the ordinary level of history. "To 

' Adams heard the news of Joaah Quincy's death on the -ya'Ji 
1774, eleven days after LeiingloTi. 
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inquire my duty," the son wrote, "and to do it, is my 
aim. I dare affirm that you and this whole people will 
one day rejoice that I became an advocate for the 
aforesaid criminals, charged with the murder of our 
fellow-citizens." Adams, some years the older, and with 
more to lose, had the watchful and jealous eyes of 
an exasperated people fixed on him with concentrated 
intensity. Long afterwards, at the age of eighty-two, 
he wrote in answer to the inquiry of a friend: "Nothing 
but want of interest and patronage prevented me from 
enlisting in the army. Could I have obtained a troop 
of horse or a company of foot, I should infallibly have 
been a soldier. It is a problem in my mind, to this 
day, whether I should have been a coward or a hero." 
As far as physical danger went he showed, on more than 
one occasion, that he could not resist the temptation of 
a fight even at times when his first duty towards his 
country was to keep himself alive and whole. And as 
regards moral courage, no finer proof was ever given 
than when he undertook the defence of Captain Pres- 
ton, and secured a verdict of acquittal by the exercise 
of an enormous industiy and the display of splendid 
ability. 



A trial so conducted, and with such a result, was a 

graceful and a loyal act on the part of the colony; and 

the mother-country should not have been behindhand 

to meet it in the same spirit. The laoment was emi- 
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nenUy favourable for a complete and permanent recon- 
ciliation. On the very day that the shots were fired at 
Boston, Lord North, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
rose in the House of Commons to move the repeal of 
the duties levied in America under Charles Town shend's 
Act, with the solitary exception of the duty upon tea. 
The maintenance of that impost had caused a division 
of opinion in the Cabinet, as acute and defined as ever 
took place without then and there breaking up a Minis- 

!try. The Duke of Grafton, who still was the titular 
Read of the Government, had only just arrived at the 
^e when the modem world begins to look for discretion 
in a public man. His fatal luck had made him Prime 
iMinister at thirty, with the training of a London rake, 
and married most unhappily, though not worse than he 
at the time deserved. He had been a novice tn state- 
praft under a royal master who had a policy, while he 
Hmself had none. For the crown of his misfortune, his 
faults and follies were denounced to his contemporaries, 
and blazoned forth for the wonder of posterity, by two 
past masters in the art of invective. Grafton's critic in 
^Parliament was Edmimd Burke, the greatest man of 
etters who has given all his best hterary powers to 
»]itics. And in the public press he was assailed by 
lis, as keen a politician as ever employed literaturftj 
r the instrument of his righteous indignation. 
The lesson was sharp. Grafton had taken it 1 
, and was now intent on shaking off his old sdl 
I doing what he could to redeem Ms unba-^^-j -^iss 

run Revsimlien, I, ^'^ 
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His reputation in the eyes of history was already beyond 
mending. Burke and Junius had seen to that. But it 
was open for him to clear his conscience, and he now 
took the first step towards that end, the importance of 
which he was man enough to estimate at its true value. 
He earnestly recommended the Cabinet to sacrifice a 
trumpery tax which brought into the Treasury a net 
income of three hundred pounds. The retention of it 
cost the country directly at least five thousand times as 
much money on account of the refusal on the part of 
the colonies to purchase British products; and indirectly, 
— in the shape of distrust and ill will, scandals and dis- 
turbances, military preparations and national dangers, — 
an account was being run up on the wrong side of the 
ledger the ultimate total of which no man could cal- 
culate. He was supported by every member of the 
Cabinet whose character stood high, or who had served 
with distinction in civil life, in the field, or on deep 
water. Lord Camden was with Crafton, and so were 
General Conway and Lord Granby. The famous ad- 
miral, Sir Edward Hawke, kept away by illness, would 
otherwise have voted on the same side. Against him 
were the Lords Rochford, and Gower, and Weymouth, 
and Hillsborough, — a list of personages who, (except 
that some of them were noted as hard livers in a genera- 
tion when such pre-eminence was not easily won,) have 
been preserved from oblivion by the mischief which on 
this unique occasion they had the opportunity of doing. 
Shelburne had already been driven from the Ministry, 
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Grafton would have carried the day; but the casting 
Tote now lay with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
[iSad he gave his voice for retaining the tax out oSm 
'Reference to the King, and against his own vie 
KWn duty. 

George the Third had dictated North's line of action^ 
but North had to explain it himself in Parliament. 
the necessity of reconciling America he spoke cogently! 
and with a depth of feeling which impressed his audience 
Then he approached the ungracious part of his las 
and defended the continuation of the Tea-duty 
fiinclorily and far from persuasively. Conway ai^ued I 
.for the repeal of the entire Act, as did Bairi, and Sir 
'William Meredith. All men of sense were united in 
tiunking that it was the occasion for a complete £ 
final settlement, and not for a compromise. Georg 
Grenville exposed in trenchant terms the folly and i 
consequence of a course for which, though he 
garded on both sides of the ocean as the apostle of 
colonial taxation, he flatly refused to stultify himself by 
TOting. At one moment it looked as if the House of _ 
Commons would take the matter into its own hai 
would inflict on the Ministers a defeat most acceptablflj 
to all members of the govenmient who had any notion i 
low to govern. But, when the division came, the Tea- 
luty was retained by a majority of sixty-two. The 
iags friends had been duly warned, and primed, and 
do the King's work; and never did thqj 
»re richly earn the unanimity of ccmienxaaliw 
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has been awarded to them by historians whose verdict 
has weight, and whose names are held in honour. 

The concession was partial and grudging; but the 
good effect which even so it produced showed that a 
frank and complete renunciation of claims which were 
hateful to America and worse than unprofitable to Eng- 
land would have reunited the two countries in sincere 
and lasting friendship. New York, which had observed 
her engagement to exclude British goods more faithfully 
than any other colony, and whose trade had suffered in 
proportion, now withdrew from the agreement, and sent 
orders home for all sorts of merchandise, except tea. 
On New Year's day 177 1, Dr. Cooper wrote to Franklin 
from Boston: "You will hear, before this reaches you, of 
the acquittal of Captain Preston, and the soldiers con- 
cerned in the action of the 5th of March. Instead of 
meeting with any unfair or harsh treatment, they had 
every advantage that could possibly be given them in a 
court of justice. The agreement of the merchants is 
broken. Administration has a fair opportunity of adopt- 
ing the mildest and most prudent measures respecting 
the colonies, without the appearance of being threatened 
and drove." At home the Ministry would have been 
cordially supported in a policy of indulgence and con- 
sideration by the commercial men of the entire King- 
dom. And with good reason; for the very best which 
possibly could be done for British commerce was to 
leave well alone. Jealousy of America was the senti- 
ment of politicians who thought that they understood 
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Ede better than the traders themselves, and was not 
ired by men who knew business from the inside, and 
nuO lived by the pursuit of it Burke was a man of 
business in every respect, except that he applied his 
knowledge and insight to the profit of the nation in- 
stead of his own. It had been finely said that he 
worked as hard and as continuously at commercial 
questions as if he was to receive a handsome percentage 
on the commerce of the whole Empire, He now replied 
with crushing force to the chief of the amateur econo- 
mists whose happiness was poisoned by the fear of 
American competition. "He tells us that their seas are 
covered with ships, and their rivers floating with com- 
merce. This is true; but it is with our ships that the 
seas are covered, and their rivers float with British com- 
merce. The American merchants are our factors; all in 
reality, most even in name." According to Burke,* the 
Americans traded, navigated, and cultivated with English 
capital, working for the profit of Englishmen, and taking 
nothing for themselves, "except the peeuliutn, without 
^which even slaves will not labour." 
^Bb In the production and fabrication of goods it was 
^Bot a question of rivalry, but of a practical monopoly 

* Obsti-vations on a late publication intitUd " The Present 
Stale of the Nation," 1769. The motto to Burke's paropUet, 
laken from Ennios, was liappily chosen. 

"O Tite, si quid ego adjuveto, curamqae levasao, 
^H QuK mmc te coquit, eL versat sub pector 

^^k Ecqoid erit pretii ? " 

^^H IhViis ttas Mr, George Creaville. 
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for British mills and foundries which nothing could 
break down; unless the meddling of British public men 
should irritate the colonists into taking measures to 
supply their own wants by their own industry. The 
colonies, according to Franklin, possessed no manufac- 
tures of any consequence. "In Massachusetts a little 
coarse woollen only, made in families for their own 
wear. Glass and linen have been tried, and failed. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York much the 
same. Pennsylvania has tried a linen manufactory, but 
it is dropped, it being imported cheaper. There is a 
glass house in Lancaster County, but it makes only a 
little coarse ware for the country neighbours. Maryland 
is clothed all with English manufactures. Virginia the 
same, except that in their families they spin a little 
cotton of their own growing. South Carolina and Georgia 
none. All speak of the deamess of labor, that makes 
manufactures impracticable." That was the state of 
things before the non-importation agreement. After it 
had been in force a year, a single town in Massachusetts 
had made eighty thousand pairs of women's shoes, and 
was sending them to the Southern colonies, and even to 
the West Indies.* Franklin never wearied of preaching 
that advantageous circumstances will always secure and 
fix manufactures, so long as things are allowed to take 
and keep their natural course. "Sheffield," he ex- 
claimed, "against all Europe these hundred years past!" 

* Franklin Correspondence^ March 13th, 1768, and August 3rd, 
1^69. 
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Snd it would have been Sheffield and Manchester a 
Bursiem and Biraiiiigham against ail Europe, and againi 
I ail America loo, long enough for every living manid 
facturer who had his wits about him to make his ft^ 
tune, if only George the Third and his Ministers hM 
known when and where it was wise to do nothing. Thfr' 
satisfaction with which Englishmen, who had a business 
connection with America, regarded a situation which, as 
far as their own interests were concerned, nothing could, 
1 improve, was clearly indicated by the dead silence iuta 
i which on this side of the Atlantic the American coi>( 
troversy had fallen. During the whole of 1 7 7 i , 
two following years, no debate on any matter connect* 
with that question is reported in the Parliamentai; 
History of England.* The Historical Summary in the! 
"Annual Register" for 1773 gives to America less than 
a single column of printed matter. In the Historical 
Summary for 1775 American affairs fill a hundred and 
. forty-two out of a hundred and fifty-eight pages. 

It was not otherwise beyond the water. The colonies 
ajerally acquiesced in an arrangement under which 
fcey enjoyed present tranqiiillity, even though it was 
Hinded on the admission of a principle containing the 
of future discord. New England was no cx- 
^tion. "The people," wTole Mr. Johnson of Con- 
aicut, a trustworthy and cool-headed servant of the 

' la the session of 1773, (to be qtulc amirate,) during llie pro- 
s of the Annual Mutiny Bill through the Iloiue of Conunoni a 
w words were said about Court-inuti3l& ui hmenci.. 
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public, "appear to be weary of their altercations with 
the mother-country. A Httle discreet conduct on both 
sides would perfectly re-establish that warm affection 
and respect towards Great Britain for which this country 
was once so remarkable." Even with regard to Mas- 
sachusetts the Governor, who made the worst of every- 
thing, reported in September 177 1 that there was a 
disposition to let the quarrel subside. 

But one perennial source of discomfort and disorder 
remained in full operation. The Revenue laws were in 
those days ill obeyed and worse liked all the Empire 
over; and it was extremely difficult to enforce them. 
Communication by land and sea was not on system, and 
traffic and travel were conducted along numerous and 
ever-varying channels by the agency of rough and ready 
men. The police was insufficient and badly organised; 
and, above all, the State, when demanding its dues, 
had the mass of the community against it. From the 
peers and members of parliament who walked ashore 
at Dover, with three embroidered suits of silk and satin 
worn one inside another, down to the poor wives in the 
Kent and Sussex villages who drank their smuggled 
Dutch tea laced with smuggled French brandy, the 
Custom-house had no partisans, and few contributors 
except under stem compulsion. Nobody had a good 
word for it except honest or timid traders whose market 
was spoiled by illicit dealing; or moralists who preached 
abstinence from smuggling as a counsel of perfection, 
the observance of which placed a man out of the reach 
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cf temptation to graver crimes. The position U clearly 
laid down by Franklin. "There are those in the world 
who would not wrong a neighbour, but make no scruple 
■of cheating the King. The reverse, however, does not 
liold; for whoever scruples cheating the King will 
certainly not wrong his neighbour." 

In the three kingdoms practice was everywhere lax; 
ifhile in many districts the population Eved by smug- 
generally, and almost as openly, as Lancashire 
lived by spinning. The Mr. Holroyd who was after- 
wards Lord Sheffield complained to Arthur Young in 
1771 that want of hands cramped the agriculture of 
"Sussex. "All the lively able young men are employed 
in smuggling. They can have a guinea a week as riders 
and carriers without any risk. Therefore it is not to be 
pected that they will labour for eight shillings." Lord 
Holland's country seat lay between Broadstairs and 
Margate, across the top of a pathway which led from 
the beach of a convenient inlet between two chalk head- 
lands. A party of coastguardsmen inhabit the house, 
now that they are less wanted. According to George 
Selwyn, all Lord Holland's servants were professed 
smugglers; and Selwyn's own sen'ant made a profit by 
taking contraband goods off their hands. Lord Carlisle 
sate on a special Commission as the representative of 
his country at a moment when she was going into war 
with half the civilised world because the Americans _ 
would not pay the Tea-duty. Not many years befort 
his Lordship's town-mansion had been bwRXXs^ ^nssws 
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house officers. It appeared that Lady Carlisle's chair- 
man, like the rest of his fraternity, used to employ his 
leisure, when the London season was over and he was 
no longer on duty between the poles, in landing tea 
surreptitiously from the ships in the river.* Lord Dart- 
mouth had a correspondent in Cornwall who from time 
to time gave him information about what was going on 
in a part of the world which lay a great deal nearer 
home than the shores of Maine and New Hampshire. 
"I am concerned in the wine trade," this gentleman 
wrote, "and between myself and partners we have a 
considerable capital in the trade; but on account of the 
smuggling on every side of us, and our rivals in trade 
doing such things as I trust our consciences ever will 
start back from with abhorrence, we hardly make com- 
mon interest of our money." Lisbon wine, he goes on 
to say, which no honest merchant could import at less 
than four shillings a gallon, was sold throughout the 
country for half-a-crown. Rum, which had paid duty, 
did not reimburse the importer at less than nine 
shillings; but everybody who wanted to drink it was able 
to buy it at five. The tobacconists would purchase 
with circumstances of great ostentation one pound of 
duty-paid tobacco, and under cover of that transaction 
would sell twenty pounds which had been smuggled 
over from Guernsey. 

The officers of the Revenue were overmatched by 

* Historical Mantiscripts Commission, Fifteenth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Fart VL Pages 273 and 297 of the Carlisle Papers, 
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sea and land. Sixty horses, each carrying a hundred- 
weight and a half of tea, had been seen traversing Corn- 
wall in bright moonlight to supply the wants of Devon- 
shire. When conveying their goods across country the 
contraband traders did the law so mucli compliment as 
to confine their operations to the night; but any hour 
«f the day was a business hour for the large Irish 
wherries, (as they then were called,) which infested the 
<!onush coast, A Revenue cutter stationed to the south 
of Tintagel Head was chased by one of these smugglers. 
The King's vessel took refuge in Padstow harbour, and 
her adversary hung out a flag, and fired a salvo of seven 
1 honour of the victory. That was the condition 
f©f an English county which had forty-four representatives 
in Parliament to look after its interests and its pro- 
prieties. It was almost pharisaical for Ministers, with 
Wch a state of things at then- own doors, to maintain 
ifcat public morality demanded of them to set fleets and 
armies in motion because the Revenue was defraud* 
and its officers flouted, in half-aetded regions on 
outskirts of the Empire, * 

It undoubtedly was the case that in America, and 
DSt of all in New England, enmity to the claims of the 
!venue was active and universal. The origin of that 
nily lay far back in histoiy. It has been observed 

William Rawlim to the Earl of Dartmouth; Aog. 26, 1765, 
St. Columb. Again, from the same Co the same, April 24, 
75, from Padstow. Historical Manuscripts Cammission. Fit- 
" Repon, Appendix., Part I. 
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by a writer, who knew his subject well, that the part 
which the merchants and shipowners of the Northern 
colonies played in the contest with the home Govern* 
ment has been under-stated both as regards the import- 
ance of their action, and the breadth and justice of the 
motives by which it was inspired.* They had been 
bom into the inheritance of a cruel wrong, which was 
more deeply felt as the forces that govern trade came 
to be better understood, and in some cases were for the 
first time discovered. Cromwell, with an insight beyond 
his age, had refused to swathe and swaddle the infant 
commerce of America; and under the Commonwealth 
that commerce grew fast towards prosperous maturity* 
But a Stuart was no sooner on the throne than the 
British Parliament entered on a course of selfish legis- 
lation which killed the direct maritime trade between 
our dependencies and foreign ports, and (to borrow the 
words of an eminent historian) deliberately crushed 
every form of colonial manufacture which could possibly 
compete with the manufactures of England. ** 

The traditional resentment against such injustice, 
kept alive by the continuing and ever-increasing material 
injury which it inflicted, arrayed men of all classes, 
creeds, and parties in opposition to the interests of the 

* Loyalists of the American Revolution^ by Lorenzo Sabine, 
vol. I. pages 3 to 14. 

** Mr. Lecky, in the twelfth chapter of his History, treats of the 
commercial relations between England and the American colonies. 
Wi/iin the compass of four pages he gives a description of their 
character and consequences "which \s deax, Ml, waA. \maa&NR«KiJciW 
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Exchequer, and to the officers by whom these interests 
were guarded. A gentleman of New York says in a 
letter written shortly after the American Revolution broke 
"I fix all the blame of these proceedings on the 
Presb)^erians. You would ask whether no Church of 
England people were among them. Yes, there were; to 
tiieir eternal shame be it spoken. But in general they 
were interested either as smugglers of tea, or as being 
overburdened with dry goods they knew not how to pay 
for."* Thomas Hancock, — the uncle of John Hancock, 
to whom, oblivious of political divergences, he left most 
of his property, — was an ardent royalist and a declared 
Tory. He was reputed to be worth that comfortable 
.amount of money which his contemporaries, in the phrase 
.used by Pope and Arbuthnot, still called a plum. Han- 
oock had made the better part of his fortune by im- 
porting contraband tea from Holland, and supplying it 
to the mess-tables of the army and navy. Considering 
•tiiat it was to people holding his political opinions that 
]the Crown lawyers would resort if they had occasion to 
ipack a jury, it is not difficult to compute their chances 
«f securing a conviction on a charge of evading the 
Revenue. Whenever a ganger or tide-waiter was found 
tripping, the Court-house overflowed in every quarter 
«ith triumphant emotion. About the period of Preston's 
Irial, John Adams argued a suit for a penalty against 
I Custom-house officer for taking greater fees than those 

* American Archives , Prepared and Published under aufha'c\)?^ 
fan Art of Congress. The lellei is datei "M-Wj TjI^V, -vn ^. 
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allowed by law; and, in his own estimation, he argued 
it very indifferently. He won his case; and in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, somewhat to his amusement 
and yet more to his disgust, he was overwhelmed 
with assurances that he had outdone all his own 
previous efforts, and would thenceforward rank as an 
equal of the greatest orator that ever spoke in Rome or 
Athens. 

For ten years past, ever since George Grenville's 
influence began to be felt in the distant parts of the 
Empire, the claims of the Revenue had been enforced 
with unwonted rigour, which in the summer of 1771 
assumed an aggressive and exasperating character. 
Sandwich, who had succeeded Hawke at the Admiralty, 
had appointed an officer with his own surname, and (as 
it is superfluous to state) of his own party, to command 
the powerful squadron now stationed in American waters. 
Admiral Montagu, who came fresh from hearing the 
inner mind of the Bedfords as expressed in the con- 
fidence of the punch-bowl, was always ready to make 
known his opinion of New England and its inhabitants 
in epithets which, on a well-ordered man-of-war, were 
seldom heard abaft the mast. In comparison with him, 
(so it was said,) an American freeholder living in a log- 
house twenty feet square, was a well-bred and polite 
man. To make matters worse, the Admiral's lady was 
as much too fine as the Admiral himself was coarse. 
"She is very full," wrote Adams, "of her remarks at the 
assembly and the concert. *Can \h\s \2l^'^ ^Sotd l\v^ 
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jewels and dresses she wears?' 'Oh, that my so 

to dance with a mantua-maker!'" Between ther 
icy encouraged, in those officers whom iheu: exampW 
■ayed, a tone of arrogance and incivility foreign indee 
I noble service.* 

The Navy, like every profession, has its bad bar- ' 
gains; and the lieutenant in command of the schooner 
Gaspee, which was watching the coast of Rhode Island, 
set himself to the task of translating tlie language used _ 
on the quarter-deck of the flagship into overt acts, 
stopped and searched vessels without adequate pretext 
seized goods illegally, and fired at the market-boats ^.1 
they entered Newport harbour. He treated the farmers i 
xm the islands much as the Saracens in the middle ages J 
Seated the coast population of Italy, aitting down their J 
trees for fuel, and taking their sheep when his ere 
ran short of fresh meat. The injured parties made theiM 
yoices heard; ajid the case w:is laid before the Admiral^ 
'ho approved the conduct of his subordinate officer, anS 

* The Admiral's appearance was milder than his langu 
niilip Fteneau, in a satirical Litaoy, prayed to be delivered 
"From groups at St, James's, who slight our petitions. 
And fools that are waiting far further sabmissioos ; 
From s mttion whose manners are rough and abrnpt; 
From scoundrels and rascals whom gold can corrupt; 
From pirates sent out by command of the King 
To murder and plunder, but never to swing : 
From hot-headed Montagu, mighty to swear. 
The little fat man with his pretty white hair." 
IS beBeved in America that Sandwich and tVvc KA-jivisi. 
feDIher^ The story, in that shape, 'has gpv iiAja '\iis,\!OT^. 
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anncMiDced that, as sore a$ii, ^7 pe(^Ie from Newport 
attempted to rescae a Tessr dc ic would hang them as 
pirates. It was a foolish a:-:;Li^r as addressed to men 
who were not loDg-safirerin^:n5^r particular as to their 
methods of righting a gne^SL\ . rra The Admiral's allusioD 
to the gallows, and possibly die character of Lieutenant 
Dudingstcm's depredations, put them in mind of an old 
proverb; and they resolved that, if it came to a hanging 
matter, it should be for a sheep, and not for a lamb. 
At the first convenient opportunity they boarded the 
royal schooner, set the crew on shore, and burned the 
vessel to the water's edge. A terrible commotion followed. 
Thurlow, in his capacity as Attorney-General, denounced 
the oime as of a deeper dye than piracy, and reported 
that the whole business was of five times the magnitude 
of the Stamp Act By a royal order in councfl the 
authorities of Rhode Island were commanded to deliver 
the culprits into the hands of the Admiral, with a/ view 
to their being tried in London. But before the acew of 
a Providence fishing-boat could be arraigned at the Old 
Bailey, and hanged in chains in the Essex marshes, they 
had first to be got out of Narragansett Bay; and Stephen 
Hopkins, the old Chief Justice of Rhode Island, refused 
to lend his sanction to their arrest in face of the destiny 
which awaited them. Admiral Montagu himself, right 
for once, acknowledged that British Acts of Parliament, 
— at anyrate such Acts as the revived statute of Henry 
the Eighth, — would never go down in America unless 
forced by the point of the sword. And the estimable 
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and amiable Dartmouth, t '■ now was Secrelary of ihe 
Colonies, contrived to hti ip a difficulty which, as he 
was told by a wise and f dly correspondent, if it had , 
been pressed to an exU ■ issue "would have set I 
continent into a fresh fl * 

It was too much to expect that Sandwich and ThurJ 
low would sit quiet under their defeat. There v 
use in haring the law, good or bad, on their side i 
those who interpreted and administered it in Americal 
were independent of their influence and dictation. But 
the members of that Cabinet were never slow to make 
up a prescription for anything which they regarded as 
a disease in the body politic; and, as usual, they triec 
it first on Massachusetts. It was arranged that hej 
judges should henceforward have their salaries paid bys 
the Crown, and not by the Colony. Samuel Adam 
discerned the threatening nature of the proposal itself 
and foresaw all the perils involved in the principle whidl 
lay beneath it At his instigation the patriots of EostoaJ 
invited all the townships of the province to establish I 
Committees of Correspondence for the purpose of guard- 
ing their chartered rights, and adjured every legislative 
body throughout America to aid them in repelling an 
invasion which, if it succeeded in their own case, un- 
doubtedly would be directed in turn against all theirJ 
neighbours. Massachusetts rose to the call; and t 

' Darlmculh Corresponicnce, Aug. sgdl, 1772, and Jime l6tll,S 
;. Historical Mamtscripu Commi-nion. Fourteenth Report I 
endii. Part s. 

^wt Kemlulion. f. 13 
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Assembly of Virgima, with the political instinct which 
seldom misled it, took prompt and courageojas action. 
But in other quarters the response was neither hearty 
nor universal. The spirit which had defeated the Stamp 
Act could not be aroused at short notice and on a 
partial issue; and friends and adversaries alike knew 
that the threatened colony, if things came to the worst, 
must be prepared to rely mainly upon herself. 

There was, however, good reason to doubt whether 
the mother-country was in the temper to fight so paltry 
a matter to such a bitter end. England, outside Par- 
liament and within it, was tired of bullying and coercing 
men who after all were Englishmen, whose case rested 
on honoured English precedents, and was asserted and 
maintained by honest English methods. Never was a 
community, (as the men of Massachusetts pathetically 
complained,) so long and so pitilessly assailed with 
malicious abuse as theirs had been during the past two 
years by enemies in London and within their own borders. 
The reaction now set in; and a large and increasing 
section of the English nation watched with respect, and 
often with sympathy, a resistance conducted on strict 
constitutional lines to that which, even as seen from Eng- 
land, looked very like a deliberate system of small-minded 
and vexatious tyranny. In July 1773 Franklin addressed 
a letter from London to Thomas Gushing, then Speaker 
of the Massachusetts Assembly. "With regard," he 
said, "to the sentiments of people in general here con- 
cerning America, I must say l\va\. nn^ Vv^n^ ^morw^ ^eua 



iny friends and well-wishers. The Dissenters ; 

: us, and many of the merchants and manufactu 

There seems to be, even among the country gentlemen, ■ 

t growing sense of our importance, a disapprobation of 

: harsh measures wilh which we have been treated, 

md a wish that some means might be found of perfect 

iecondliation," i- 

Under such circumstances it would have seemed 
'impossible that a Ministry could rise to such a height 
I of perverted ingenuity as to deliver Massachusetts from 
,lier isolation; to unite all the colonies in suddeo, hot. 
Mid implacable disaffection towards the Crown; and to 
drive them into courses which would shock the pride 
and alienate the goodwill of England. But even that 
■feat proved to be within the resources of statesmanship, 
li'orcmost among the questions of the day at Westminster 
vas the condition of the East India Company, which 
■now stood on llie verge of bankruptcy. The home 
Government came forward handsomely with a large loan 
1 easy tenns, and a pledge not to insist on an annual 
jibiite of four hundred thousand pounds which India 
lad somehow contrived to pay, in spite of her deficits, 
) the British exchequer. But, over and above these 
alUatives, the Cabinet had at its disposal the means of 
Blieviijg the famous Corporation firom all its embarrass- 
lents. There lay stored in the warehouses tea and 
Iher Indian goods to the value of four millions, which 
tad been in course of accumulation ever since the Corn- 
et by its own fault, tad \(K,t a. 'cwaA. -i$t.>:sw!&>as.t 
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customer. The American colonies, making a protest 
against their fiscal wrongs in a form which had its 
attractions for a thrifty people, had supplied themselves 
with smuggled tea from France, Denmark, Sweden, and 
especially from Holland; and those foreign merchants 
who had been tempted into the trade soon learned to 
accompany their consignments of tea with other sorts 
of Oriental produce. The Custom-house officers reckoned 
that Indian goods, which paid nothing to the Treasury 
and brought no profit to the Company, found their way 
into America to the amount of half a million in money 
every twelvemonth. 

The opportunity was golden, and without alloy. If 
Ministers could bring themselves to adopt the suggestion 
made by the East Indian Directors, and advise a willing 
House of Commons to repeal the Tea-duty, they would, 
by one and the same straightforward and easy operation, 
choke up the underground channels along which com- 
merce had begun to flow, pacify the colonies, and save 
the East India Company. The demand of the American 
market for tea was already enormous. The most por- 
table and easily prepared of beverages, it was then used 
in the backwoods of the West as lavishly as now in the 
Australian bush. In more settled districts, the quantity 
absorbed on all occasions of ceremony is incredible to a 
generation which has ceased to rejoice and to mourn in 
large companies and at great cost. The legislative as- 
sembly of more than one colony had passed sumptuary 
Jaws to keep the friends of iVie d^c^as^^ itova. d\\x!&\\v^ 
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his widow and orphans out of house and home; and 
whatever the gentlemen, who drove and rode into a 
fimeral from thirty miles round, were in the habit of 
drinking, the ladies drank tea. The very Indians, m 
' default of something stronger, took it twice a day;* 
and, however much attached they might be to their 
Great Father beyond the water, it must not be supposed 
that they made special arrangements in order to ensure 
that he had been paid his dues on the article which 
they consumed. If only the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a few heartfelt sentences of frank retractation and 
cordial welcome, had thrown completely open the door 
of the Custom-house which already was ajar, all would 
' have been well, then and thereafter. Before Parharaent 
; many sessions older America, (after a less ques- 
tionable fashion than the expression, when used in an 
English budget speech, usually implies,) would have 
drunk the East India Company out of all its difficulties, 
course which went direct to the right point was 
■ not of a nature to find favour with George the Third 
:and his Ministers. Tliey adopted by preference a plan 
' under which the East India Company was allowed a 
^4rawback of the whole Tea-duty then payable in Eng- 
land, while tlie Exchequer continued to claim the three- 
"jpence on the pound which was paid, (or, to speak more 
exactly, left unpaid,) in America. Their object was 
such that everyone who ran a boatload of smuggled 
goods between Penobscot Bay and the mouth of the 
* Dartmouth Correspondence, '^a.'a^aL'Cj \'^^'^'\'W- 
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Savannah river could read. This wise scheme, (so 
Franklin put it), was to take gS as much duty in Eng- 
land as would make the Compan3r's tea cheaper in 
America than any which foreigners could supply; and 
at the same time to maintain the duty in America, and 
thus keep alive the right of Parliament to tax the colonies. 
"They have no idea,** he wrote, "that any people can 
act from any other principle but that of interest; and 
they believe that threepence in a pound of tea, of 
which one does not perhaps drink ten pounds in a 
year, is sufficient to overcome all the patriotism of an 
American." 

They were not long in finding out their mistake. 
The King, (so North stated,) meant to try the question 
with America; and arrangements were accordingly made 
which, whatever else may be said of them, undoubtedly 
accomplished that end. In the autumn of 1773 ships 
laden with tea sailed for the four principal ports on. the 
Atlantic seaboard, and agents or consignees of the East 
India Company were appointed by letter to attend their 
arrival in each of the four towns. The captain of the 
vessel despatched to Philadelphia found such a reception 
awaiting him that he sailed straight back to England. 
Boston gratified the curiosity of an energetic patriot who 
expressed a wish to see whether tea could be made with 
salt water. At Charleston the cargo was deposited in a 
damp cellar, where it was spoiled as effectually as if it 
had been floating on the tide up and down the channel 
between James Island and Sullivan's lalarid. ^wd, when 
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New York learned that the tea-ships allotted to it had 
been driven by a gale off the coast, men scanned the 
horizon, like the garrison of Londonderry watching for 
the English fleet in Lough Foyle, in their fear lest fate 
should rob them of their opportunity of proving them- 
selves not inferior in mettle to the Bostonians. The great 
cities, to which all the colonies looked as laboratories of 
public opinion and theatres of pohtical action, had now 
deliberately committed themselves to a policy of illegal 
violence which could not fail to wound the self-respect 
of the English people, and make Parliament, for many 
a long and sad year to come, an obedient instrument in 
the hands of men resolved at all hazards to chastise 
and humble America. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE STATE OF POLITICAL PARTIES AT WESTMINSTER. 
FRANKLIN AND THE LETTERS. 

The news from Boston came upon the mother-country 
in the provoking shape of a disagreeable surprise. For 
the ordinary English citizen it was news indeed. He 
had heard how at Philadelphia, on the fourth of June, 
1766, — the first King's birthday which followed the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, — the healths of George the 
Third and Doctor Franklin had been drunk in public 
at the same table. From that moment he had reposed 
in a serene conviction that the American difficulty, for 
his own lifetime at all events, was over and done with. 
He took it for granted that the mob in New England 
was in the habit of hunting Custom-house officers, just 
as a Londoner, in the days before railroads, lived in the 
belief that the mob in the manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire was always breaking frames. He was aware 
that the troops had shot some townspeople in the streets 
of Boston. He was equally aware that, not many months 
before, the Footguards had shot some Wilkites in the 
Borough of Southwark; and the one occurrence had to 



his mind no deeper and more permanent significance 
than the other. The last serious fact connected with 
America which had come to his knowledge was that 
Parliament had gone a great deal more than half way 
to meet the wishes of the colonies, had removed all but 
a. mere fraction of tlie unpopular duties, and had made 
b.an arrangement with the East India Company by which 

■ .Ibe colonists would thencefonvard drink tea much cheaper 

■ than he couJd drink it himself. And now, as a recogni- 
tion of her patience and self-control, and as a reply to 
her friendly advances, England was slapped in her smil- 
ing face with a zest and vigour which sent a thrill of 

Ljexultation tlirough all, in any quarter of the world, who 

EiRivied her and wished her ill. It was true that close 

t^d dispassionate investigation would show that, for the 

B^eatment which she had received, she had herself, or 

F>rather her chosen governors, to thank. But the first 

reflect of an insult is not to set Englishmen computing 

and weighing what they have done to deserve it; and 

" the national indignation, in heat and unanimity, hardly 

fell short of that which was in our own time aroused _ 

throughout the Northern States of America by the bom 

bardment of Fort Sumter. 

The country was in a temper for any folly which i 
rulers would allow it to commit; and unfortunately the 
crisis had come just when the system of personal govern- 
ment had reached the culminating point of s 
wards which the King had long been working, 
panicle of independence, and of wisdom which dar 
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to assert itself, had at last been effectually eliminated 
from the Cabinet. Administrative experience was to be 
found there, and some forethought and circumspection, 
and plenty of timidity: but those Ministers who were 
afraid of strong courses stood in much greater terror of 
their strong monarch. The men who in March 1770 
had pronounced themselves against the retention of the 
Tea- duty were no longer in a position to warn or to 
advise him. The Duke of Grafton, after the humOiat- 
ing defeat which on that occasion he suffered, lost no 
time in surrendering to Lord North the first place in the 
Government. He consented indeed, at the instance of 
the King, to keep the Privy Seal. But he consulted his 
own dignity by refusing to sit as a subordinate in a 
Cabinet which, while he was still Prime Minister, had 
overruled him in the case of a decision second in im- 
portance to none which any Cabinet was ever called on 
to take. 

Conway and Sir Edward Hawke had retired from 
office; and Granby had met, in mournful fashion, death 
which he had gaily confronted on many a disputed field. 
Though four generations have come and gone, an Eng- 
lish reader learns with something of a personal shock 
that there was a dark side to that brilUant career. Pos- 
terity remembers him as the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and Commander-in-Chief of the army, whom 
no officer envied; the statesman whom every ally and 
every opponent loved; the leader of horse who was 
named with Ziethen and Seidlitz in all the cavalry bar- 
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racks of Europe; the idoi of the people in days when 
the people seldom troubled themselves to distinguisli 
between one politician and another. But, with all this, 
Granby behind the scenes was an erring, an over-bur- 
dened, and at last a most unhappy man. He was a 
jovial companion to high and humble; a profuse and 
often unwise benefactor; a soldier of ihe camp in foreign 
lands, with little time and less inclination to look closely 
into his private affairs at home; and, above all, an elderly 
heir-apparent to an immense estate; — and it cannot be 
denied that he had the faults of his qualities and of his 
position. Like some greater men, and with more excuse, 
at fifty years of age he had a broken constilution, and 
he was deep in debt None the less, at the bidding of 
duty, he resisted the entreaties of George the Third, 
who was sincerely desirous not to lose him from the 
Ministry. Resigning his employments and emoluments, 
he retired into peamiary embarrassment unrelieved by 
occupation and imcheered by health. A year afterwards 
he died at Scarborough, where he had gone ui the hope 
of a cure, only to find himself involved in the worry 
and tumult of a contested Yorkshire election. "Vou are 
no stranger," a friend of the family writes, "to the spirit 
of procrastination. The noblest mind that ever existed, 
the amiable man whom we lament, was not free from it. 
I have hved to see tlie first heir, of a subject, in the 
Kingdom, lead a miserable shifting hfe, attended by a 
levee of duns, and at last die broken- hearted, — for so 
he really was, — rather than say, T will arise and go to 
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my father.' It is impossible to describe the distress of 
the whole country. Every place you passed through in 
tears, and the Castle was the headquarters of misery 
and dejection. The Duke rose up to meet me with an 
appearance of cheerfulness, but soon relapsed into a 
sullen melancholy, and for three weeks he appeared to 
me petrified."* 

The departure of Conway, Hawke, and Granby, three 
men of the sword who feared nothing except an un- 
righteous quarrel, left the honour of England in the 
keeping of the Bedfords. For them it must be said 
that, when urging their views in council, they had all 
the advantage which proceeds from sincerity of con- 
viction. Their ideas of ministerial discretion permitted 
them, whether sober, drunk, or half-seas over, to rail at 
the colonists as rebels and traitors before any company 
in London; and it may well be believed that they did not 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission: Twelfth Report, Ap- 
pendix, Part V. The letter is in sad contrast with another in the 
same volume written nine years before to Granby, then a recalcitrant 
invalid, by Lord Ligonier, — one of the few men who had a right to 
criticise or to compliment him. "I am to thank you for the remedy 
you have discovered for a fever. It has ever been unknown till 
your time; but now it is manifest that if a man is ordered to his 
bed with this disorder, he has nothing more to do than to jump 
out of it, get upon his horse, and fight away. But however pre- 
vailing that remedy has been on a late occasion, I do not recom- 
mend it for the future." Such a message from such a soldier was 
a feather in the hat even of Granby, — if those who know his por- 
traits can imagine him with any covering to his head. He had 
just come victorious out of the last and fiercest of his German 
battles. 
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c their words within the walls of that chamber where 
} bad a light to speak their entire mind in as plain 
i as their colleagues wouJd endure. flTiat is knotm 
Hit the tractafaility of those colleagues is among the 
fades of history; though the fill! extent of it can only 
I conjectured by a comparison of the partial revelations 
fcich have seen the light of day. lu 1779 Lord North 
nfessed lo the King that for at least three years he 
1 held in his heart the opinion that the sj-stem which 
B Government had pursued would end in the ruin of 
k Majesty and the country. Yet during three more 
i he continued to pursue that system, and would 
rer have desisted from it if Washington had not been 
I strong for him abroad, and Charles Fox and his 
inds too many for him at home. Lord Gower, the 
President of the Council, supported in pviblic North's 
policy, although he loved it no better than did North 
himself; but five years so spent were enough for him, 
and at the end of that period he appeased his conscience 
by a resignation which, for a member of tliat Ministry, 
nnay be called prompt and even premature. Strangest 
of all was the letter in which Lord Barrington, before 
ever a cannon had been fired or a sabre stained, had 
laid down in black and white his inward judgment on 
what had been the origin of the dispute, and on what 
should be the conduct of the war, He argued that it 
was madness on the part of any Ministry to impose a 
tax which no Ministry had the strength to levy; that t 
attempt to light the colonists on \aja4 «i\3\i ot^^ tc 
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in disaster and disgrace; that a judicious employment of 
our naval force was the least unpromising method of 
combating the rebellion; and that, so far from reinforc- 
ing the army in Massachusetts, the garrison should at 
once be withdrawn from Boston, leaving that undutiful 
city to its own devices. Those were his views, de- 
liberately entertained and never abandoned; and never- 
theless as Secretary at War he despatched to America 
every soldier who fought between the day of Bunker's 
Hill and the day of Monmouth Court-House. 

The theory of ministerial responsibility which then 
prevailed in high official circles was carefully laid down 
by Lord Barrington's brother, the Bishop of Durham, in 
a passage of biography agreeably redolent of fraternal 
pride. "In conjunction," the Bishop wrote, "with the 
other members of Administration, Lord Barrington bore 
the censures which were now very generally directed 
against the supporters of the American War: yet no 
person less deserved those censures. There is the 
clearest and most decisive evidence that Lord Barring- 
ton disapproved the adopted mode of coercion, and that 
he submitted, both to the King and his Ministers, his 
sentiments on the subject in the most unequivocal terms. 
His opinion was that, though it became his duty to 
remonstrate with his colleagues in office, it was neither 
honourable nor proper for him to appeal to the un- 
informed judgments of others, and to play a game of 
popularity at the expense of the public." 

The colleague to whom L^td Bacmxv^\i xssaxe. ^ar- 
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nilarly addressed his remonstrances was Lord Dart- 
houth, the Secretary of State in charge of America. His 
felection for that post had been an act of true wisdom. 
1 empire such as ours, a judicious ruler, who has 

I appoiutment to make, takes due account of local 
istes and preferences. He will flatter one colony by 

Hiding to it as governor a public man who is supposed 
1 have studied agriculture, and will please another by 

)pointing a nobleman who undoubtedly understands 
Bringing the same knowledge of mankind into. 
pigher regions, George the Third and Lord North paid 

merica a marked and acceptable compliment when 
they committed the care of her interests to the most 
distinguished member of a school of thought and 
practice which was already beginning to be called 
Evangelical. 

The fame of Lord Dartmouth had been carried far 
and wide throughout the English-speaking world by that 
association of brave and sincere men who were in hard 
conflict with the vices of the age, and in earnest protest 
against the lukewarmness of its religious faith. He was 
a Churchman; and the claims of the Establishment were 
in small favour with the colonists. But he belonged to 
that section of Churchmen who looked outside, as well 
as within, their own borders for allies to aid them in 
their lifelong warfare against ignorance and indifference, 
misery, cruelty, and sin. Lord Halifax, accounted a 
rake and spendthrift even by that lax generation, had 
gone as far as Jie dared , and mudi lai^tt "iNam. -«■»£- 
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safe, into a scheme for planting bishops in America. 
But Dartmouth, the light of whose goodness would have 
shone in the brightest days of Christianity, recognised 
only one spiritual banner beneath which men should 
fight, and cared little or nothing to what regiment be- 
longed the arm that sustained it, if only it was carried 
worthily. He had long ago applied himself to the sage 
and praiseworthy task of turning to account the spirit of 
enthusiasm which had grown strong within the Church 
itself, under the fostering care of Wesley and Whitefield. 
Those eminent men had been encountered by a per- 
secution, not discouraged by Church dignitaries, and in 
the coarser and more cruel forms of which a beneficed 
clergyman was too oflen the ringleader. But by the 
year 1764 that persecution had done its worst, and in 
vain. The heat of the day was already borne, and the 
Methodists had obtained a standing so secure that their 
self-respect allowed them to offer terms. Wesley ad- 
dressed to fifty ministers of the Establishment, who held 
the same essential doctrines as himself, a singularly skil- 
ful and beautiful letter; and that appeal for mutual good- 
will and united effort had, there is reason to believe, 
been prepared years beforehand under the eye of Lord 
Dartmouth. When the attempt at reconciliation failed, 
Wesley wrote to his noble coadjutor in the style which 
he sometimes employed when he was not pleased; but 
Dartmouth had no notion of throwing away such a 
friendship on account of a few frank and rough words. 
"Have you a person," asked Wesley, "in all England 
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who Speaks to your lordship so plain and downright as 
I do; who considers not the peer, but the man; who 
rarely commends, but often blames, and perhaps would 
do it oftener if you desired it?" More than once, as will 
be seen in the course of this narrative, Wesley made 
good his promise at a time when honest advice was of 
priceless value. 

Dartmouth assisted Lady Huntingdon with his means: 
and influence, and the still more needed contribution of, 
his sound sense and knowledge of the world, in her en- 
deavours to provide English pulpits with a supply of 
preachers who believed what they said, and were trained 
in the art of saying it. He found a wiser and not less 
open-handed auxiliary in John Thornton, the true foundeC 
of the Evangelicahsm which was prevalent and pro- 
minent in the Established Church during the period 
when tbat Church took a forward part in courageous 
and unpopular movements for the general benefit of 
mankind. The two friends quietly and steadily applied 
themselves to mend the income of poor livings held b] 
good men, to purchase advowsons, and to confer them 
clergymen who expounded the Gospel as they 
mselves had learned it While pursuing this work 
r had the rare privilege of establishing a permanent 
L on the gratitude of very many who have httle 
mpathy with their specific creed. Lord Dartmouth 
: interest in high episcopal quarters to obtain the 
a.tion of John Newton, who was too much in earnest 
Hit religion to be readily entrusted with a commission 

\0 Amtriam BnatuHiiH. I. 14 
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to teach it, except as a matter of favour to a great man. 
The statesman placed the divine in the curacy of Olney; 
and Mr. Thornton added an allowance of two hundred 
pounds a year. "Be hospitable," he wrote to Newton, 
"and keep an open house for such as are worthy of 
entertainment. Help the poor and needy." That roof 
soon sheltered a guest than whom few had been worthier 
of entertainment since Abraham's tent was pitched on 
the plains of Mamre, and none had been more in need 
of it since this world began. For William Cowper spent 
the period of gloom and depression which fell upon him 
in middle life under Newton's care, and as a member of 
his family. It was at Dartmouth's cost that the house 
had been fitted and furnished, and decorated in a 
manner to suit the taste of the inmates.* And to Dart- 

* "We have daily new reason to thank your Lordship for our 
dwelling. On looking over the bills I observe that in some less 
essential articles there might have been a sparing. In the article of 
painting we pleased ourselves with mahogany doors, without being 
in the least aware tljiat colour was dearer than white or brown. 
There is one line perhaps would surprise your Lordship, namely, 
for 1 60 letters in the study, 6s. Sd. This being no great sum, and 
out of the common road, T did not intend should appear in the bill. 
But perhaps you will allow me to explain it. If your Lordship had 
been at the Plantations in or about the year 1746, and was now to 
come to Olney, you would be sensible of an amazing diflference be- 
tween my situation there, and what it is here. I therefore ordered 
the following texts to be painted over the fireplace; — * Since thou 
wast precious in my sight thou hast been honourable ; but thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondsman in the land of Egypt, and the 
Lord thy God redeemed thee.' " 

This was the house in which Cowper resided during the height 
of bis malady. Before and afterwards, the two families lived 
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^UQQOUth Newton made periodical report of his trtend' 
^Konditton in phraseology now long out of dale, but 
^nlive with sentiments of tenderness and delicacy which 
^Mrere to the honour of him who wrote and him who 
Bead. 

^r Dartmouth loved to hear from one or another of the 
two friends how much they were enjoying the comforts 
which they owed him; strolling in his woods, and mend- 
ing their fare from his ponds, while at Whitehall, sixty 
way, he himself was fishing in very troubled 
jwaters. It was a relief to turn from the bullyings of 
the Bedfords, or from poor Lord Harrington's plaintive 
confidences, and to refresh his mind with the current 
I'Bews of a community which, quite apart from the 
Unwins, must certainly have been the most innocent of 
villages. "The simplicity and happy ignorance," Newton 
wrote, "of those who live in a country place is a great 
advantage to a minister. A few months ago I heard 
that some of them in their prayers at home had been 
much engaged for the welfare of Mr. Wilkes. As the 
whole town of Olney is remarkably loyal and peaceable 
with regard to the government, I was rather surprised 
that gentleman should have parti/ans amongst our 
serious people. Upon inquiry I fonnd they had just 
, of his name and that he was in prison. Com- 
ing the imperfect account they had of him with what 
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they read in their Bibles, they took it for granted that 
a person so treated must of necessity be a minister of 
the Gospel, and under that character they prayed 
earnestly that he might be supported and enlarged. 
Mr. Cowper desires his respects. It was agreed between 
us that whoever wrote first should let your Lordship 
know that Mr. Cowper's servant can throw a casting 
net, that we love fish at both houses, and that, 
rel)dng on your Lordship's goodness, we have some- 
times thought of employing the servant to catch us some 
if he can." 

In one of his first letters Newton expressed anxiety 
concerning the lady who holds high place among the 
Sisters of Mercy of literature. "My amiable guests are 
at present from home. Mr. Cowper has accompanied 
Mrs. Unwin this morning to St. Albans to consult Dr. 
Cotton. Her frame is exceedingly delicate, and she 
has a variety of symptoms which seem to threaten a 
consumption. The most alarming symptom to me (if I 
may dare to call it so) is her eminence in the Christian 
life and spirit. Her temper, her language, her very air 
seem to indicate an unusual meetness for glory." The 
danger of a calamity, which many would still lament, 
passed away; and for Mrs. Unwin and her charge there 
ensued some years of occasional happiness, and only 
too constant occupation. Sir Cowper, as he was styled 
by humbler neighbours who had not studied the 
baronetage, but who knew a gentleman when they 
saw him, was employed under Newtou's direction on 
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religious teaching and visiting; — the very last work 
which his attention should have been directed. Cowper's 
health gave way; and about the time that Dartmouth's 
American difficulties began in earnest he received 
tidings which affected him even more than the Non- 
importation Agreement, or the burning of the schooner 
Gaspee. "He is now sitting by me, disconsolate. Lately 
he rejoiced in communion with God, and lived upon the 
foretaste of eternal glory. I believe few people living 
have given more unquestionable evidence of a heart 
truly devoted to God than my friend, yet he is now 
upon the brink of despair, and oiu most earnest en- 
deavours to comfort him seem but to add to his distress. 
How often have I been ready to complain and say; 
'Why does the Lord deal so heavily with a favoured 
and faithful servant?' Mr. Cowper was (as I veriiy be- 
lieve) the foremost of us all. His whole behaviour was 
not only unblamable but exemplary. Two circumstances 
in his case, for which we cannot be sufficiently thankful, 
I must not omit. The one is the great patience and 
mildness of spirit which the Lord maintains in him; the 
other, that all his troubles and terrors are restrained 
when he goes to bed, so that he generally sleeps eight 
hours or more every night as undisturbed as a child." 
As soon as a favourable change came, after many weary 
months, Dartmouth was the first to be informed that the 
Lord was on his way to turn mourning into joy. The 
patient awoke, to find bis shelves bare of the books 
•wblcb, in his time of poverty, Ve ^vii Vie^w ws^w^sSi.«5i- 
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to sell. Dartmouth's library then supplied him with 
the volumes of travel over the study of which his mind 
regained its strength, and acquired a cheerfulness that 
endured long enough to depict itself for our delight 
in indeUble colours before it once again was finally 
clouded. 

Cowper, and Newton, and Lady Huntingdon, and 
the Wesleys were Church people, or tried stoutly to be 
accounted so. But Dartmouth's breadth of charity and 
ardour of conviction were bounded by no ecclesiastical 
barriers. In this respect he was in full sympathy with 
his friend John Thornton, who to the end of his traveUing 
days never enjoyed an excursion to the mountains or 
the sea-coast unless he was accompanied by some Non- 
conformist minister who wanted, but could not afford, a 
holiday. Already, long before official position had made 
it worth his while to court popularity in the colonies, 
the peer had taken most effective interest in a school 
established on the New Hampshire frontier for the con- 
version and civilisation of the Indians; a school which, 
as time went on and his benefactions multipHed, re- 
ceived the name of Dartmouth College. In 1771 he 
invited the co-operation of the Bishop of London, and 
received a reply of a nature which goes further to il- 
lustrate the inward causes of the American troubles 
than many ponderous volumes of minutes and reports. 
The Bishop (so the answer ran) had received no intima- 
tion that the head of the college was to belong to the 
Church of England, or that the prayers to be used were 
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those of the Lilui^. The other members of the Board, 
his Lordship further remarked, appeared to be Dis- 
senters, and he therefore couJd not see how a bishop 
could be of use among them, and accordingly begged 
to decline the honour which the trustees had done him. 
Dartmouth, — well aware that a religious undertaking in 
New England, if Dissenters were kept in the back- 
ground, could not be expected to overflow with vitality, 
continued President of the Board. John Thornton acted 
I as Treasurer; a function which, with his usual generosity, 
I'he took care should never be a sinecure. 
m The colonists saw that Dartmouth understood their 
Bways, and was at one with them on matters which he 
Rregaided as infinitely higher and more important than 
' any political differences. Whether he was in or out of 
office,— when he was advocating their cause, and when, 
in obedience to worse and stronger men than himself, 
he was doing his utmost to ruin it, — they persisted in 
looking on him as a friend at heart. Virginia and New 
York addressed to him their fehdtations on the repeal 
of the Stamp Act, accompanied, among other less ro- 
Lpiaatic presents, by a young eaglet; at whose full-grown 
i and beak, in coming years, he must have looked 
with mingled feelings when he paid a visit to his aviary. 
1 the occasion of the Boston massacre of March 1770 
popular leaders transmitted to Dartmouth a full 
xiunt of their proceedings, as to an honest man who 
uld take care thai their statement of the case should 
: known at Court When, in August 1772, he was 
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appointed Secretary of the Colonies, the news was hailed 
with satisfaction throughout America by people of all 
parties, and indeed of every colour. The effusions of 
joy and expectation which his advent to power excited 
began with a congratulatory ode from a negress, the 
last couplet of which, for the sentiment if not for the 
rhyme, might have passed muster in Cowper's "Table- 
talk."* As months rolled on, and the plot thickened, 
every post brought him more valuable testimonies of 
affection and confidence in the shape of letters of 
counsel from the most unlikely quarters. Grood men, 
even from among the ranks of those whom he never 
without a twinge could call rebels, dared to wTite him 
their true thoughts, and cared to do it When he 
allowed himself to become the instrument of an hostility 
which was foreign to his nature, and, it is to be feared, 
not consonant with his opinions, they diminished some- 
thing from their respect, but he always retained their 
love. Two generations aff;erwards, in the July of 1829, 
the citizens of New York asked leave to detain his por- 
trait, then on its way from England to the College which 
bore his name. The request was granted; and they 
placed the picture in their Hall of Justice, next those of 
Washington and Franklin, on the day of the Celebration 
of Independence. If Dartmouth could have ruled the 
colonies according to the dictates of his own judgment 
and his own conscience, that Independence would have 

* Thou, like the Prophet, find the bright abode 
Where dwells thy site, Oie 'EverVas^^ ^cA. 
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>een postponed rill he had ceased to be Secretary of 
iState; and, whenever it arrived, it would have excited 
'very diRerent feelings and recollections from those with 
which it was destined to be associated. 



With all who were prudent in the Ministry cowed 
and silent, and its reckless members dominant and noisy, 
the nation, at this supreme moment, was likely to be 
HI piloted. Its best hope lay in those statesmen out of 
office whose vocation was to restrain it from the mad 
courses towards which its rulers were hurrying it. More 
often than appears on the face of history, a (Jabinet has 
Ml saved from the full consequences of its own policy 
an opposition which did not shrink from the labour 
and odium of preventing the men in power from effect- 
ing all the mischief upon which their minds were set. 
But such a task, the most invidious which can fall within 
the sphere of public duty, requires something more for 
its successful performance than patriotic impulses and 
good intentions. Unfortunately those honourable and 
;emly political commodities now constituted nearly the 
le stock in trade of the peers and county members 
watched and criticised the Government. As Ministers, 
;ht years before, they had done their duty faithfully 
well during the brief period wi:ich elapsed be- 
■n the moment when the King had no choice but to 
:pt their services, and the moment when he first 
lid find a pretext for dispensing with them. Burke's 
Account of a Short AdmimsXi: 3.^X011" ?«X fotCsv, -ss&v. 
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the unadorned fidelity of an inventory, the catalogue of 
performances which Lord Rockingham and his colleagues 
had packed into the compass of one year and tweiity 
days. In tastes, in character, and in worldly position 
these men were suited to use power well, and to abandon 
it cheerfully as soon as they were unable any longer to 
employ it for the advantage of the country. But they 
were not equally inclined to conduct, year in and year 
out, the thankless and hopeless battle against able and 
unscrupulous opponents who were fighting like irritated 
bulldogs in defence of their salaries. For true gentlemen, 
and such the Rockinghams were, the prospect before 
them was not enticing. The best they could anticipate 
was to spend years in being bantered by Rigby, and 
brow-beaten by Thurlow, and denounced as traitors by 
Wedderburn for expressing in mild terms their sympathy 
with a cause which in former days he had almost 
contrived to bring into disrepute by the violence with 
which he had advocated it. And at the end of those 
years they might, as the crown of success, be able to 
force themselves into the counsels of a monarch who 
hated them, and who treated them as none among them 
would have treated the humblest of their dependents 
and retainers. 

The Whig magnates, while they had little to gain 
from a political career, had in their own opinion almost 
everything to lose. In that age of enjoyment they had 
the best seats in the theatre of life; and their notions 
of pleasure squared even less than those of most men 
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Iwith the conditions under which hard public work 
Bldone. There were politicians for whom the sweetest 
Bhours of the twenty-four began when the rattle of the 
■coaches up Sl James's Street told that the House of 
1 Commons was no longer sitting, and ended when they 
l%ere helped into their heds hy daylight; — in whose eyes 
iRanelagh surpassed all the gardens of Chatsworth, and 
p. the trees in the Mail were more excellent than the elms 
at Althorp or the oaks of Welbeck. But Rockingham 
and his followers loved the country; and there were 
few amongst them who did not possess plenty of it to 
love. Assembling for business in a November fog, and 
wrangling on until a June sun shone reproachfiilly 
through the windows, seemed a doubtful form of happi- 
ness even to Gibbon, whose conceptions of rustic solitude 
did not go beyond a cottage at Hampton Court during 
the summer months. But to haunt London when the 
thorns were red and white and the syringas fragrant, or 
when the hounds were rumiing over the Yorkshire 
pastures and the woodcocks were gathering in the Nor- 
folk spinneys; to debate amidst clamour, and vole in a 
klobby where there was hardly space to stand, with the 
■Jiope that at some unknown point in the future he might 
I'draw salary for a few quarter days, — was not a career 
> the mind of a great landowner who seldom got as 
I sport and fresh air as he could wish, and who, 
jnce he had outgrown the temptations of the card-table, 
er known what it was to spend half his income. 
In the spring of 1774 the Opposition retained very 
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little hold on Parliament, and still less on the country. 
Their impotence was the constant theme of everyone 
who was their well-wisher, and who would have been 
their supporter if they had provided him with an)rthing 
to support. Their supine attitude was noticed with 
delight and exultation in the private letters of their 
adversaries, who were however far too judicious to taunt 
them with it in public; and among themselves it formed 
an unfailing subject of mutual confession and expostu- 
lation. For years together, both before and after the 
outbreak of the American War, the comments of Lon- 
doners who kept their friends at a distance informed of 
what was doing at Westminster are all in the same strain. 
"I wish I could send you some news," wrote Lord 
Townshend in 1772; "but all is dull and the town thin. 
The Opposition, poor souls who can do no harm, (the 
Dukes of Richmond, Devonshire and Portland excepted,) 
seem to have left the nation entirely to this wicked 
Ministry." "Lord North," said Sir George Macartney in 
1773, "has had a wonderful tide of success, and there 
does not seem anything likely to interrupt it. Opposi- 
tion is growing ridiculous and contemptible, and 'tis 
now said that after this Session Lord Rockingham will 
give it up." 

The colonial difficulty, instead of bracing the sinews 
of the Opposition, only made them more conscious of 
their own helplessness. The Duke of Richmond, who 
was the fighting man of the party in the Lords, ad- 
mitted in March 1775 that he felt very languid about 



; American business, that he saw no use in renewing 
; which invariably failed, and that in his view 
>thing would restore common-sense to the country 
::ept the dreadful consequences which must follow fiom 
hat he called the diabolical poiicy on which it was 
obarked. Samuel Cur wen, a Tory exile who had 
9 the Atlantic Ocean in what may be described 
I the First Emigration, kept a close watch on the pro- 
!edings at Westminster. He comforted the fellow- 
ijralists, whom he had left behind him in the dutches 
' the Sons of Liberty, with assurances that the Opposi- 
1 the British Parliament was too inconsiderable in 
imbers, influence, and activity to hinder the plans of 
e Administration for restoring order in New England.* 
Grace Walpole, an honejl and anxious patriot beneath 
I his fashionable gossip and antiquarian frippery, thus. 
Dund up a long series of passages reflecting on thej 
Egeneracy of the party which professed to withstand- 
: Court "I would lay a wager that if a parcel 
lioolboys were to play at politicians, the children thai 
(ould take the part of the opposition would discover 
re spirit and sense. The cruellest thing that has been 
d of the Americans by the Court is that they were 
X)uraged by the Opposition. Vou might as soon light 
'fire with a wet dishclout." The complaint was uttered 
! October 1777, and it was the last of the number. 
[ November of the same year Charles Fox openly. 
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visibly, and definitively assumed the lead of the Whigs 
in the House of Commons : and from that moment on- 
wards, whatever other charge might be brought against 
the Opposition, no man ever spoke of their apathy again, 

Epithet for epithet, the retrospective loyalty due 
from Liberals to a former chief of their party would 
incline them to compare Ij)rd Rockingham to a nobler 
article of domestic use than that which suggested itself 
to Horace Walpole; but a wet blanket he certainly 
must be called. He was the most exalted instance in 
Parliamentary history of the force of Burke's maxim that 
a habit of not speaking at all grows upon men as fast 
as a habit of speaking ill, and is as great a misfortune. 
To the end of his days, whenever Rockingham had 
mustered courage to open his mouth in public, he was 
congratulated as if he had been a young county member 
who had moved the Address, without breaking down, 
on the first day of his first parliament. "It gave me 
great pleasure," wrote the Duke of Richmond in 1765, 
"to hear that you had exerted yourself to speak in the 
House; and I am particularly pleased that you returned 
to the charge on the second day, and replied: for it 
gives me hopes that you will get rid of that ill-placed 
timidity which has hitherto checked you. Be assured, 
you cannot speak too often. Practice will make it easy 
to you." It was a curious way of writing to a mafi 
who had already been Prime Minister. 

If in the Lords the Opposition had a leader whose 
heart sank within him whenevcT he ^ave the word of 
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I command, the Opposition in the Commons had to do as 
they best could without any leader whatsoever. They 
came to the House, as Burke ruefully expressed it, to 
dispute among themselves, to divert the Ministry, and 
to divide eight and twenty. There was indeed always 
Burke, who during a quarter of a century adorned and 
illustrated the cause of freedom; and who, when in his 
declining years he exerted his eloquence against the 
French Revolution, ted or rather drove the House of 
Commons and the Government, and the country too. 
But his merits and his failings alike disqualified him to 
I be the titular head of one of the great parties in the 
^L/astidlous and aristocratic parliaments of the eighteenth 
Hjcentury. He had some of the faults of his time, and 
^KBome of the defects which were then imputed to his 
^Kplace of birth. He wanted self-control in debate, and 
^Be seldom observed a sense of proportion either in the 
^Bength of his speeches, or in the size and colour of his 
^Krbetorical figures. There are passages in Burke, rich to 
^Rjaudiness and audacious almost to crudity, which are 
^Bequally astonishing when we reflect that a human imagi- 
^Biation was capable of producing them without previous 
^Btudy, and when we remember that they were spoken, 
^Hb the actual words which we now read, to a House of 
^B!!k)mmons waiting for its dinner or (more inconceivable 
^Kttill) to a House of Commons that had dined.* He lived 

^^L * In >770, when atgoing for an inquiry into the administration 
^Kof the law of lit>el, Burke thus expressed his want of confidence in 
^Hfe Jtu%es. "The lightning has pierced their sanctuarji, and rent 
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beyond his means, and was far too much in the com- 
pany of relatives who were not particular as to the 
methods by which they endeavoured to fill their empty 
purses. But that circumstance in itself was no bar to 
the favour of an Assembly where the receipt for mending 
an impaired fortune was to sell votes for allotments in 
government loans, and for shares in government at- 
tracts. The unpardonable sin of Edmund Burke was 
that he owed his position in the political world to no- 
thing except his industry and his genius. 

He knew his place; and if he ever forgot it, there 
were those at hand who made it a matter of consdence 
to deal with him faithfully. He left among iiis papei? 
a noble composition which, if it had been a fifth of the 
length that it is, would have been as widely admired as 
Dr. Johnson's reply to Lord Chesterfield. It was the 
draft answer to a letter from Dr. Markham, the Bishop 
of Chester, and tutor to the Prince of Wales. Markham 
was known during his life, and is still remembered, for 
having almost contrived to make sycophancy one of the 
fine arts. His reverence for those whom the poets of 
the eighteenth century called "the Great" was in marked 

ihe veil of their temple from the top even to the bottom. Nofhii^ 
is whole, nothing is sound. The ten tables of the law are shattered 
and splintered. The Ark of the Covenant is lost, and passed into 
the hands of the uncircumdsed. Both they and ye are become mi 
abominatioii unto the Lard. In order to wash Bway yoac sins, let 
Moses and the prophets ascend Mount Sinai, and bring us down 
the second table of the law in thunders and hghtnings ; for in than- 
ders and hghtnings the constilutioD was first, and must now, be 
establiebed." 
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contrast to his treatment of one who was great for all 
lime. In 1764 Markham entreated the Duke ofBedford 
to procure him "one of the inferior bishoprics." "What- 
ever preferment," the Reverend Doctor wrote, "I may 
chance to rise to, I shall not set a higher vahie on any 
of its emoluments than on the ability it may possibly 
give me of being useful to some of your Grace's friends." 
His style was very different when he saw occasion to 
address Edmund Burke. Even at this distance of time 
it is impossible to read without indignation the terms in 
which a pompous formalist, who had begged and bar 
gained liimself into a great position, ventured to upbraid 
an exalted thinker, who had missed wealth and pros- 
perity, for bis presumption in expressing an opinion on 
matters which were too high for him and on people 
a station above his own. The Churchman expressed 
surprise that the member of Parliament resented the ad- 
vice to bring down the aim of his ambition to a lower 
level, and reminded him that arrogance in a man of his 
condition was intolerable. Burke's conduct was ridicu- 
lous folly, and his house a hole of adders; and, being 
what he was, he had the insolence to ill-treat the first 
men of the kingdom ;^those first men being Rigby and 
Lord Barrington, whose names are now chiefly remem- 
bered because they occasionally appear ' to disadvantage 
in a comer of one of his scathing sentences. It was not 
a question, the Bishop said, of what pretensions his cor- 
respondent might have, but of what claims the world 
would choose to allow him. 

7tf ^mfttrav Sevolu/iaH. I. ^ 
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"My Lord," was the reply, "I think very poorly of 
Ned Burke or his pretensions; but, by the blessing of 
God, the just claims of active members of parHament 
shall never be lowered in the estimation of mankind by 
my personal or official insignificance. The dignity of 
the House shall not be sunk by my coming into it. At 
the same time, my Lord, I shall keep free from pre- 
sumption. If ever things should entitle me to look for 
office, it is my friends who must discover the place I 
hold in parliament. I shall never explain it I protest 
most solemnly that, in my eye, thinking as I do of the 
intrinsic dignity of a member of parliament, I should 
look upon the highest office the subject could aspire to 
as an object rather of humiliation than of pride. It 
would very much arrange me in point of convenience. 
It would do nothing for me in point of honour." 

Burke needed no candid friend to bid him take a 
lower seat. The iron had entered into his soul, never 
to leave it; and, far from aspiring to the first place, he 
was well aware that he could not afford even to be con- 
spicuous. "I saw and spoke to several," he writes on 
one occasion. "Possibly I might have done service to 
the cause, but I did none to myself. This method of 
going hither and thither, and agitating things personally, 
when it is not done in chief, lowers the estimation of 
whoever is engaged in such transactions; especially as 
they judge in the House of Commons that a man's 
intentions are pure in proportion to his languor in en- 
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savouring to cany them into execution."* So deeply 

iipressed was he with the preponderating influence 

hich birth and rank then exercised in the transactions 

' politics that he seriously thought of inviting Lord 

Mjrge Germaine to marfihal and command the party, 

^t a vtry early moment however it became evident 

lat, for people who wanted to be taken under fire, it 

i not enough lo get Lord George Germaine into the 

A division in parliament answers to a charge 

1 the field, and Lord George had as little eye or heart 

■ the one as for the other. It soon got to Burke's 

Baying plainly and bluntly that, whether his Lordship 

concurred or not, no human consideration would hinder 

himself, for one, from dividing the House; and the paths 

of the two men thenceforward finally diverged. The 

nobleman took the road which led to place, and salary, 

and a perceptible addition lo the heavy account which 

already stood against him in the ledger of Britain's 

glory. The commoner returned to his continuous and 

at length victorious wrestle with corruption in high 

places, and to his honourable and indispensable but 

obscure labours behind the scenes of the senatorial 

theatre. 

"Burke," said the Duke of Richmond, "you have 

more merit than any man in keeping us together;" and 

none knew better than his Grace how hard the task 

was. The exertions of the great orator were by no 

leans confined to the Chamber in which he himself _ 

* Burlie lo Rockinghani, ^buubtj \o, \nv 
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sate. He counted the peers as a part of the flock widdi 
he tended with so small a prospective ^lare in. the 
profits, and so exclusive a monopoly of the toil and ^ 
anxiety. He wrote their Protests ; he drew their Resohi- 
tions; he told them when they were to ^peak, and 
sketched, not always in outline, what they were to say. 
From Rockingham downwards he urged on them the 
duty of attendance at Westminster, putting aside the 
plea of weak health with decorous but unambiguous 
incredulity. His desk was full of pathetic epistles in 
which the fathers of the Whig party, in both Hooses, 
begged to be allowed a little longer holiday from the 
public debates, and (what in that season of discourage- 
ment and depression they liked even less) from the 
private consultations of the party. "Indeed, Burke," 
wrote the Duke of Richmond from Goodwood, "you are 
Ux} unreasonable to desire me to be in town some time 
before the meeting of Parliament You see how very 
desperate I think the game is. You know how Httle 
weight my opinion is of with our friends in the lump; 
and to what purpose can I then meet them? No; let 
me "enjoy myself here till the meeting, and then at your 
desire, I will go to town and look about me for a few 
days." Even Savile stopped at home, for reasons suffi- 
ciently elevated and disinterested to have commended 
themselves to John Hampden, but which none the less 
kept him out of the way when he was most wanted. 
Ix)rd John Cavendish, never good at excuses, was re- 
duced to admit that he stayed in the country to hunt; 
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Even in his rebukes Masoa drew a disdnctioD, creditable 
to the Rockioghams. between their favourite paisuits and 
the recreations in Togue among their political adversaries, 
who, according to the poet, 



A few months after the lines appeared the Opposition 
was no longer headless. They had found a chief ij 
Charles Fox, and Charles Fox soon cured them of lazi- 
ness. Already as much the heaviest of heavy weights 
as Lord John Cavendish was light among the lightest, it 
was from Almack's rather than from the hunting-field 
Qiat the leader came whose exhortations and example 
JKpt bench and lobby packed with an animated, a de- 
Ipted, and an ever-increasing throng of followers through- 
t all the closing sessions of the great dispute. 
The Whigs defended themselves to each other, i 
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when they dared, tried to pacify their taskmaster by 
the allegation that public action was useless in the 
House because public feeling was asleep in the count/y. 
But this, as Burke did not hesitate to inform them, was 
their own fault. They were selfishly indifferent aboul 
what he regarded as a statesman's primary fiinction, that 
of instructing the people to discern and pursue their 
own highest interests. When it was a question of pre- 
venting a rival family from securing the representation 
of the shire in which he lived, any one of them was 
ready to spend his last guinea; to mortgage his hraner 
farm; to cut down his avenue; to rise from a sick bed, 
(like poor Granby,} in order to vole, and canvass, and 
dine in a stuffy tavern, at an unheard-of hour, in a 
company with whom outside politics he had not a taste 
in common. And yet the same man would take no 
trouble, and sacrifice none of his leisure, in order to 
teach his countrymen what they ought to think about 
their own grievances, and the dangers and duties of the 
nation. If the Opposition, so Burke told them, were to 
electioneer with the same want of spirit as they dis- 
played over the advocacy of those great principles which 
were the end and object for which elections exist, there 
wouid not be a Whig member left in Yorkshire or in 
Derbyshire. "The people," he wrote, "are not an- 
swerable for dieir present supine acquiescence: indeed 
they are not. God and nature never made them to 
think or act without guidance iMii ivtwAlon." 

But guidance was ravpoasftAe ■w'ttwi *v^ 'gi*-^ ■?r«i5t 
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J were uncertain about the quarter towards which 
icy should advance and, in any case, were in no huny 

► start. As far as the supply of public questions was 
Micemed, the party was hving from hand to mouth, 
nd fared very sparingly. Wilkes, if it is not profane 

> say so, had in his day been nothing short of a god- 
jnd; and, 10 do them justice, the Whigs had made the 

ast of him * But by this time the country was tired 
F Wilkes, and Wilkes was sUU more heartily tired of 
imself as a public character and an idol for populi 
Qlhusiasm. One fruitful lesson might have been drai 

1 the story of the Middlesex election; and th; 
nnained unlearned was in a large degree Burke's own 
oing. The features of that scandalous and sordid 
tniggle; — the majority, docile themselves, and inso- 
Bitly intolerant of free speech in others; the aspect of 
ord Clive walking about with the consciences of ten 
snators in his pocket, and of forty Scotch members 
[>ting like one as the Court bade them; — turned the 
ttention of a few thoughtful pohticians towards the 
nnedy of ParUamentary Reform. Several Whig stales- 

1 had pet schemes of their own. But whenever:^ 
ley flowed any disposition to agree upon a plan, 



• "The people were very much and very geaerally touched 
E question on Middlesex. We never had, and we never ahall 
ITC, a matter every way so well calculated lo engage them. The 
kniiness of the grouod makes it the more necessary to culdvate it 
llh vigour and diligence, else the rule of exi'gri 

flQist be good fartniDg, nor good poJitics." — Burke to Ixird R< 

i^LBm, Sept. S, 1770. 
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to array themselves in support of it, Burke threw him- 
self across their path as an opponent; and, like the 
conquering brigade at Albuera, his dreadful volleys 
swept away the head of every formation. It was use- 
less for Savile to recommend the shortening of parlia- 
ments, or for Richmond to suggest the extension of the 
franchise. As soon as their proposals had taken shape 
and attracted notice, Burke appealed to all sober 
thinkers to say whether England was not the happiest 
of communities in its exemption from the horrible dis- 
orders of frequent elections; and whether it would not 
be more in the spirit of our constitution, and more 
agreeable to the pattern of our best laws, rather to 
lessen the number, and so add to the weight and in- 
dependency of our voters. 

At last the Whigs were confronted by a question 
which aroused them as their forefathers were stirred by 
the imposition of Ship-money. It became known that 
the Irish Parliament meditated a bill laying a tax of two 
shillings in the pound on the estates of absentee land- 
owners; that the Irish Government, in sore straits for 
funds, would assist the measure to become law; and 
that the English Government was prepared to accept it 
if it was carried in Ireland. The rich Whig proprietors 
were deeply moved; and on this occasion they showed 
no want of vigour and alacrity. They addressed to 
the Prime Minister a memorial praying that the Privy 
Council would refuse to pass the bill; and no abler and 
more artful state-paper had been signed by the great 
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I of the party since the invitation to WilEam c 
ange. The letter to Lord North waa even better 1 
rded than that historical document of the past, for.J 
rke drew it up; and it was not less sincerely feh byB 
se who set their hands to it. But all the considera-F 
as put forth in condensed and formidable array byl 
; most skilful of Irish pens, employed on a strange.l 
*-ill not avail against a couple of sentences whichiB 
iribed the attitude of die first among living Engl 

"I could not," said Chatham, "as a peer offa 
, advise the King to reject a tax sent over here W 
the genuine desire of the Commons of Ireland, acting! 
their proper and peculiar sphere, and exercising thei 
lerent exclusive right, by raising supplies in Ihem 
tuner they judge best. This great principle of the J 
Ktitution is so fundamental and with me so sacred 
i indispensable, that it outweighs all other considera- 
is." In the end, the proposal was defeated i 
b Parliament. The noblemen who had broad acres ■ 
both countries commanded a greater influence in i 
iblin even than that which they exercised at West- 1 
QSter. The Irish Ministry, who by this time had'l 
med that the King, for once agreeing with the I 
ickinghams, had condemned the tax as "very objec- | 
lable,"* fought to lose, and with some difficulty got 
onselves beaten by a narrow majority. But, narrow 
it was, it saved the Whigs from the calamity of a 
a the British Parliament; a prospect which SavilsT 
* The KJi^ lo Lord Nonli: Nov. ajrd, 1773- 
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contemplated with the repugnance of a sensible man 
who had no fancy for losing his sleep in a cause so 
damaging to his party. Little credit, he wrote to Rock- 
ingham, was to be obtained out of a question in which 
it was notorious that they were all personally interested. 
"Having a day of it, as the phrase is, will not get us 
much laurels. I am sure having a night of it will be 
worse to me than a land-tax." 

The exhibition to which Savile looked forward with 
just apprehension was happily averted; but none the 
less the Whigs were out of touch with the country, out 
of heart with their parliamentary work, and of small 
account among a class whose adhesion in sufficient 
numbers no party, which looks to office, can afford to 
lose. Pushing men, whose prime object is to make their 
way in life, whether they aspire to be Lord Chancellors 
or tide-waiters, are apt to grow cool in their loyalty, 
and (after a more or less decent interval) hot in their 
antagonism, to statesmen who cannot fight their own 
battles. Philip Francis was only one of thousands who, 
to employ his own words, had seen plainly that "no 
solid advantage would come from connection with a 
party which had almost all the wit, and popularity, and 
abilities in the kingdom to support them, but never 
could carry a question in either House of Parliament." 
England had seldom been in a worse case. The tornado 
was approaching fast, and, according to Horace Wal- 
pole, her public men were at their wit's end; which, he 
added, was no long journey. There were some, he 
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Ikaid, who still put their faith in Lord Chatham's crutch, 
oS a wand which might wave the darkness and the 
demons away together; though his Lordship, in Wal- 
poie's opinion, was better at raising a storm than at 
laying one. But it was natural enough thai men should 
turn in their despair to the imposing figure of the old 
magician, who had made the name of tJieir country 
supreme abroad, and who had always stood for freedom 
and justice whenever and wherever they were in peril. 
Chatham had broadened and ennobled the discussion of 
the Middlesex election. He had surveyed the problem 
of the Absentee Tax from the point of view of a true 
statesman. He had watched the growing greatness of 
'. American colonies with an affectionate pride which 
; of all men had a right to feel. For years past he 
been in favour of Parliamentary Reform. "Allow 
i speculator in a great chair," he wrote in 1771, "to 
1 that a plan for more equal representation, by addi- 
l knights of the shire, seems highly reasonable." 
However much, in his habitual strain of stately 
umility, Chatham might affect to disparage liis own 
inportance, he was far removed from the modem notion 
n armchair politician; for, when he felt strongly, 
vas still ready to place himself where hard blows 
being taken and given. But years had begun to 
I upon him, and when the occasion came he was no 
mger certain of being equal to his former self. Joseph 
^adodc, a man with means and connections, and some 
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tincture of letters, gives in his Memoirs an account of a 
scene which indicates that Lord Chatham could not al- 
ways at will reach the level which had been without 
difficulty maintained by William Pitt. On a day when 
the King opened Parliament, while Wilkes was in his 
zenith, a mob broke into the passage leading to the 
throne, and there was crowding, and something like 
rioting, at the very door of the House of Lords. "Lord 
Carlisle," said Cradock, "seeing my distress, most kindly 
recognised me, and made room for me between himself 
and another nobleman. That nobleman got up to speak; 
and then I perceived that it was the great Lord Chatham, 
whom I had never seen but as Mr. Pitt. He spoke 
only for a short time, was confused, and seemed greatly 
disconcerted; and then, suddenly turning to me, asked 
whether I had ever heard him speak before. *Not in 
this House, my Lord,' was my reply. *In no House, 
Sir,' says he, *I hope, have I ever so disgraced myself. 
I feel ill, and I have been alarmed and annoyed this 
morning before I arrived. I scarce know what I have 
been talking about.'" Later on in the debate, a peer 
made an uncomplimentary reference to Chatham. "He 
suddenly arose, and poured forth a torrent of eloquence 
that utterly astonished. The change was inconceivable; 
the fire had been kindled, and we were all electrified 
with his energy and excellence. At length he seemed 
quite exhausted, and, as he sat down, with great frank- 
ness shook me by the hand, and seemed personally to 
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E>Ilect me, and I then ventured to say, 'I hope your 
dship is satisfied.' 'Yes, Sir,' replied he, with a 
=u..le, 'I think I have now redeemed my credit.'" 

Lord Chatham's health was worse than fitfiil, and 
he sate iit the wrong House of Parliament for forming 
and leading a national party. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the only existing nucleus for such a party was the 
group which owned allegiance to Lord Rockingham ; 
and against Rockingham and his associates Chatham 
was bitterly prejudiced. He taught himself to believe 
that his quarrel with them was on account of their 
moderation; a fault which, if he had cared to take them 
in the right way, he would have been the very man to 
cure. But instead of trying to infuse into them the 
fire and resolution which they lacked, his mind was 
■ i>ciit 00 outbidding and discrediting tliem. "I am re- 
t«oIved," he said, "to be in earnest for the public, and 
dtall be a scarecrow of violence to the gentle warblers 
■of the grove, the moderate Whigs and temperate states- 
That was not Ihe tone which Charles Fox, as 
||,|Berce a fighter as Chatham himself had been in his 
strenuous days, adopted towards men whose 
tbilities and virtues he respected, and whose inertness 
ind unconcern were soon exchanged for very opposite 
dualities when once he had filled them with his own 



There was one man who possessed the talents, the 
1 of character, the of(ida\ posvtou, a.Tv&ftve.'fl 
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personal acquaintance both with England and America, 
which qualified him to be mediator between the public 
opinion of the two countries; and he had all the will in 
the world to perform the office. Out of the last seven- 
teen years Franklin had spent fourteen in London as 
agent for Pennsylvania; and of late he had been agent 
for Georgia and Massachusetts as well. The ambas- 
sadors accredited to St. James's from foreign Courts 
treated him like an esteemed member of their own 
body. He was at home in the best society in town 
and country, awing every company by his great age 
and pleasing them by his immortal youth. The ministers 
of state, with whom he had business, minded their be- 
haviour in the presence of one who had talked with 
Sir William Wyndham before they themselves had been 
born or thought of. Men of letters and men of science 
could not have enough of the reminiscences of a veteran 
who fifty years before had heard Mandeville discourse 
at his club, and had been shown by Sir Hans Sloane 
over his collection of curiosities at a time when the 
British Museum was yet in the fixture. People hardly 
remembered that he was a colonist, and were as proud 
of his European reputation as if he had been the native 
of an English county and the scholar of an English 
university. He returned the feeling. He loved our 
country, and all parts of it. At Dublin he had been 
greeted with the irresistible welcome which Irishmen 
bestow upon those to whom they wish to do the honours 
of Ireland. He had spent in Scotland the six happiest 
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:ks of his life; and there, if circumstances had 

itted, he would gladly have passed the rest of i1 

ad as for England, — "Of all the enviable things,' 

id, "I envy it most its people. Why should that 

etty island, which is but like a stepping-stone in a 

Dok, scarce enough of it above water to keep one's 

loes dry, enjoy in almost every neighbourhood more 

nsible, virtuous, and elegant minds than we can col- 

in ranging a hundred leagues of our vast forests?"* 

He had long looked forward to the evening of life, 

e last hours of which, in his cheerful view, were sure 

be the most joyous; and he had pleased himself with 

I anticipation of dying, as he had been bom and had 

ipays hved, in "the King's dominions." But now he 

■esaw storms and troubles and, at near seventy 

age, he did not expect to see the end of them 

: Ministers might read in a letter Tfhich they hi 

» In oar own dme, as in Franklin's, Americans are apt to a 

SB thdr kindly seotinienls toirards Kngland in diminudves , 

tussian who calls the Empress his Little Mother. 

"An islet is a world," she s^d, 

"When Elory with ils dust has blended, 
And Britiiin keeps her noljle dead 

Till earth iind sea and skies iite reoded." 





Nay, let out brothers of the West 

Write smiling in their florid pages; 
"One half her soil has walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages." 
I verses are by Wendell Holmes; and the idea, o 
it, has passed across the fancy of tunny -i one of his c 
eatb the limes of Scatford-on-Avon churchyard, 
septa of Westminster Abbey. 
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thought it worth their while to detain and violate. That 
apprehension lent force and earnestness to the efforts 
which he made in every quarter where his influence 
could penetrate. On the one hand he adjured the New 
Englanders to reflect that, just as among friends every 
affront was not worth a duel, so between the mother- 
country and the colonies every mistake in government, 
and every encroachment on right, was not worth a 
rebellion. On the other hand he took care that any 
British statesman to whose ears he could obtain access 
should hear the words of reason and soberness; and the 
best of them regarded him as a valuable coadjutor in 
preserving the peace of the Empire. Chatham, in the 
House of Lords, openly said that if he were first minister 
he should not scruple publicly to call to his assistance 
a man whom all Europe held in high estimation for his 
knowledge and wisdom, and did not hesitate to rank 
with Boyle and Newton as an honour, not to the English 
nation only, but to human nature. 

Most unfortunately, at this exact moment Franklin 
became the centre of one of those unhappy scandals 
which in a season of political perturbation are certain 
to occur; and which are made the very most of by able 
men who mean mischief, and by the multitude who do 
not understand the deeper issues but can be voluble 
on a personal question. There had reached his hands 
a mass of correspondence which proved beyond any 
manner of doubt that Hutchinson and Oliver, the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Goveixvoi of Massachusetts, 
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had persistently applied themselves to inflame the minds, 
of the home authorities against the colony, and had been 
profuse in the suggestion of schemes framed with the 
object of destroying its liberties. The letters were 
private ; but Franklin , as agent for Massachusetts, 
thought it incumbent upon him to send them to the 
Speaker of her Assembly; and he continued to think 
so until his life's end, though it was not a subject on 
which he loved to talk. It is a sound rule that confi- 
dential correspondence should, under no circumstances 
whatever, be used for the purpose of damaging a 
pohtical adversary. In our own day, private letters at- 

(trJbuted to a celebrated public man were printed in a 
^at newspaper; and the step was defended on the 
giDund that the writer was a public enemy, whose ex- 
posure was demanded by the interests of State. That 
I argument must have presented itself in its utmost force 
to the agent of a colony, when he lighted on the dis- 
I covery that men, — born and reared within its confines, 
^ iting its bread and charged with its welfare, — had 
le their utmost to misrepresent its people, to destroy 
chartered rights, and to bring upon it the insult, the 
lip, and the fearful perils of a penal military oc- 

And, again, it must be remembered that the sanctity 

f the Post-Office was then a transparent fiction. No 

n's correspondence was safe; and those who suffered 

; roost were tempted, when the occasion offered, to 

jajr their persecutors in Idnd. TVic cov&ie.'cia'ilv Asi«i 

IT jtmerieaa Revaluliatt. I. "^ 
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of the Postmaster-General were sometimes engaged 
twelve hours on a stretch in rifling private letters. The 
Eling, to judge by the endorsements in his own hand, — 
which marked the hour and minute when he received 
each packet of intercepted documents, and the hour and 
minute when he returned it to the Office, — must have 
passed a great deal of his time in reading them. A 
politician, when his turn came to be out in the cold, 
recognised the Hability to have his letters opened as 
one of the incidents of opposition, and did not expect 
even the poor compliment of having them re-closed 
with any decent appearance of concealing the treatment 
to which they had been subjected. "To avoid the 
impertinence of a Post-CJffice," wrote Lord Charlemont 
to Edmund Burke, "I take the opportunity of sending 
this by a private hand." And Hans Stanley, a public 
servant of considerable note in his day, complained to 
Mr. Grenville that all his correspondence, important 
or trivial, "had been opened in a very awkward and 
bungling manner." 

Bold men, with a secure social position and a touch 
of humour, made use of the opportunity in order to 
give their opponents in the Cabinet a piece of their 
mind under circumstances when it could not be resented. 
A friend of George Selw)ai regaled him with a personal 
anecdote, rather abstruse in itself, and rendered hope- 
lessly unintelligible by being couched in bad Latin, 
"I wrote this," he says, "to perplex Lord Grantham, 
who may probably open the letter." "I don't know," 
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Jligby lold the Duke of Bedford, "who is to read this 
etter, whether French ministers or English ministers: 
jut I am not guarded in what I write, as I choose the 
iatter should know through every possible channel, the 
Otter contempt I. bear them."* But a system which 
■was no worse than a tiresome and offensive joke to men 
of the world, who wore swords, and met the Postmaster- 
General on equal terms every other evening at White's 
or Almack's, had its real terrors for humble people, A 
igentleman wrote from London to New York, with no- 
^ng more treasonous to say than that he was con- 
cerned at the alarming and critical situation. He ex- 
pressed himself, however, as fearing that his American 
Setters, to judge by the red wax over a black wafer, 
'ere opened in the Post-Office; and he justly observed 
lat intercourse between friend and friend was rendered 
precarious by such conduct on the part of the authorities. 
J'raoklin himself had the same grievance against the 
British Government; and took it very coolly. Many 
JOQonths before the war broke out he had occasion thus 
> warn his sister in Boston; "I am apprehensive that 
ithe letters between us, though very innocent ones, are 
Qtercepted. They might restore to me yours at least, 
«fter reading tliem; especially as I never complain of 
tltoken, patched-up seals." "I am told," he said on 
' The letter, good reading like everyllimg of Rigby's , referred 
the compoHtion of Rockingham's first GovcrameDt. "Their 
:d of Trade," he wrote, "is not yet fixed, except Lord Darl 
th for its hend, who ! don't hear hfl5 yet reTOHimended White* — 
for the bishopric of Quebec" 



1 
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another occasion, "that administration is possessed of 
most of my letters sent or received on public affairs for 
some years past; copies of them having been obtained 
from the files of the several Assemblies, or as they 
passed through the Post-Office. I .do not condemn 
their ministerial industry, or complain of it." 

Whether Franklin was justified in his own sight by 
high considerations of policy, or by the bad example of 
the British Post-Office, his conduct required no defence 
in the view of his employers beyond the water. He 
had intended the letters to be seen by about as many 
pairs of eyes as those which, in London official circles, 
had the privilege of prying into his own correspondence; 
and his object was to enlighten certain leading men of 
the colony, belonging to both parties, with regard to 
the character of the Governor, and to put them on 
their guard against his machinations. But such secrets 
are hard to keep when men's minds are in a ferment, 
and when great events are in the air. The Massachu- 
setts Assembly insisted on having the letters. On the 
second of June 1773 the House, sitting within closed 
doors, heard them read by Samuel Adams, and voted 
by a hundred and one to five that their tendency and 
design was to subvert the constitution of the Govern- 
ment, and to introduce arbitrary power into the Province. 
Before another month was out they had been discussed 
in all the farmhouses, and denounced from almost all 
the pulpits. They came upon the community as a 
revelation from the nether world, and everywhere 
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mused ucallected astam^uneDt and regret, wbicb 
tve place to resentmenl and alarm. "These iDen. 
an said wilb a tmanimiiy which Ihe majority of v 
t one ic the Assembiy inadegnaldy rejireseDted,) "i 
KaDgei5 or fordgners. but bone of cor bone, flesh of 
nr flesh, bom and educated among tis," have alienaled 
iDin nE the afiecboQE of onr sovereign, have destroyed 
K hanaony and goodwill which existed between Great 
1 and Massacfaosetts, and, having ah-eady caused 
3 our fitieets. wH, if midiecked, plunge our 
■ into aH the horrors of dvil war. 71>e senti- 
i of the cxjlony were embodied by the Assembly 
1 an address lo the King, staling the case against 
lulcfaiDson and OHver in tens& whidi cannct be de- 
Biibed as immoderate, and still less as disrespectful; 
ud bombly but most poictedly prayiiig for iheir re- 
Bjval from office. Franklin placed the petition in the 
ASdE of the Secretary of Stale, for presentation (o his 
[i^esty at the first convenient opportunity; and Dart- 
im, espiessed his pleasure that a sincere 
iHtJon prevailed in the people of Massachusetts to 
on good terms with the mother^countiy, and his 
mesl hope that the Time was at no great distance 
len eveiy ground of uneasiness would cease, and Iran- 
f and happiness would be reslored. 
Dartmouth's intuitions, as usual, were good and wise, 
le opportunity had come for the mother- country to 
same an attitude of true superiority. An ancient and 
werful State, in its dealings with dependencies whose 
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social system is still primitive, and whose public men are 
as yet untrained, can afford to make allowance for faults 
of taste, or even for breaches of official custom and pro- 
priety. But dignified self-restraint was not then the order 
of the day in high places. The complaint of Massachusetts 
against her Governors was referred to the Privy Council, 
and the Solicitor-General appeared on behalf of Hutchin- 
son and Oliver to oppose the prayer of the petition. 
That Solicitor-General was Wedderburn, who, before he 
joined the Government, had told them in debate that 
their policy would inevitably ruin the country by the 
total loss of its American dominions; and that, if for 
reasons which could not be made public such a policy 
must be continued. Lord North would have to remain 
in office, as no man of honour or respectability would 
undertake to do the duties of his situation. 

It was put about town that the famous advocate in- 
tended to handle Dr. Franklin in a style which would 
be worth the hearing. Privy Councillors attended in 
such numbers that they would almost have made a 
quorum in the House of Commons. At the bar stood 
rows of distinguished strangers, more worthy of the title 
than those who* are ordinarily designated by it on such 
occasions, for Burke, and Priestley, and Jeremy Bentham 
were among them. The anteroom and passages were 
thronged with people who had to content themselves 
with learning, from the tones of his voice, that a great 
orator was speaking contemptuously of someone. For 
the Solicitor was as good as his word. Leaving aside 



le merits of the questiou, he directed against Franklin 
personal attack which was a masterpiece of invective. 
Tie judges in the case, encouraged by the undisguised 
elight of their lard President, rolled in their seats and 
ared with laughter. Lord North, alone among the 
'e-and- thirty, listened with gravity iu his features and, 

may be believed, with something like death in his 
eart, Franklin, as a friend who closely obser\-ed his 
laring relates, "stood conspicuously erect, without the 
lallest movement of any part of his body. Tlie muscles 
f his face had been previously composed, so as lo afford 
tranquil expression of countenance, and he did not 
uffer the shghtest alteration of it to appear dnring the 
intinuance of the speech." He wore a full-dress suit 
' spotted Manchester velvet, which that evening retired 
ito the recesses of his wardrobe. It reappeared ou the 
ixth of February, 1778, when he affixed his signature 

that treaty with France by which the United States 
Bok rank as an independent nation, and obtained a 
owerful ally. So smart a coat attracted the notice of 
is brother Commissioners, accustomed to see him in 
le staid and almost patriarchal costume which all Paris 
new. They conjectured, and rightly, that it was the 
rst day since the scene at the Privy Council Office on 
faich he cared to be reminded of what had occurred 
iere. 

The immediate effect of Wedderbura's harangue, as 
11 appeal to men sitting in a judicial capacity, has in 
otf country never been surpassed; and its ultimate con- 
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sequences went far beyond the special issue towards 
which it was directed. Twenty years afterwards, when 
Franklin's pamphlet entitled "Rules for Reducing a great 
Empire to a small one" was republished in London, the 
editor paid to Lord Loughborough a compliment which, 
as Alexander Wedderbum, he had justly earned. "When 
I reflect," such were the words of the Dedication, "on 
your Lordship's magnanimous conduct towards the author 
of the following Rules, there is a peculiar propriety in 
dedicating this new edition of them to a nobleman, 
whose talents were so eminently useful in procuring the 
emancipation of our American brethren." 



CHAPTER V. 
£ raNAL LAWS. THEIR RECEPTION IN AMERICA. 

In such a temper, and with such an example to 

hiide them, the Houses of Parliament applied themselves 

» tlie question of the hour. When Privy Councillors, 

luly appointed to try an issue, had laughed the colonists 

mt of court, it was not to be expected that the rank 

. file of a political assembly would grant them a 

patient, or even so much as a decent, hearing. England 

lad open before her one policy which was prudent, and 

mother which at the worst was not ignoble. Qemency 

ind forbearance were her true wisdom; but, if she re- 

i to punish, she should have done so in a manner 

rorthy of a great nation. The crime, since such it was 

Idjudged to be, was common to the four chief cities of 

merica. Philadelphia had led the way in voting for 

Bsistance. Charleston had followed suit; and it was not 

1 weeks had elapsed that Boston, on the same day as 

' York, adopted the Resolutions which had been 

1 Philadelphia. Those Resolutions had been 

ide good in action, by each of the places concerned, 

I just as much or as little violence as under the dr- 

■atances of the special case -was 'QKR,i.e,i,\Q.Qv?«a.^si 
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do the work thoroughly. The British Ministry should 
have resorted to forgiveness and concession, or to a 
general and impartial severity. But neither of those two 
courses pleased the King and his advisers; and the op- 
portunity was taken for exacting a vindictive penalty 
from one small, exposed, and (as it was believed) un- 
warUke and defenceless community. 

Boston had done the same as the others, and had 
done it under the provocation of having been dragooned, 
in time of universal peace, for faults to which not one 
member of parliament in ten could have put a name, if 
he had set his mind to think them over. But, where 
antipathy exists, men soon find reasons to justify it; and 
the drop-scene of the impending American drama, as 
presented to British eyes, was a picture of the New Eng- 
land character daubed in colours which resembled the 
original as little as they matched each other. The men 
of Massachusetts were sly and turbulent, puritans and 
scoundrels, pugnacious ruffians and arrant cowards. 
That was the constant theme of the newspapers, and 
the favourite topic with those officers of the army of 
occupation whose letters had gone the round of clubs 
and country houses. The archives of the Secretary of 
State were full of trite calumnies and foolish prophecies. 
Bostonians, so Lord Dartmouth was informed by an 
officious correspondent, were not only the worst of sub- 
jects, but the most immoral of men. "If large and loud 
professions of the Gospel be an exact criterion of vital 
religion they are the best people on earth. But if meekness. 
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itleness, aiid patience conslitute any part, those qualities 

■ not found there. If they could maintain a state of 
independence they would soon be at war among them- 
elves." * Such was the forecast with regard to a city 
trhose inhahitants were destined through a long future 
to enjoy in quite exceptional measure the blessings of 
mutual esteem, and of the internal peace which results 
from it. It was a specimen of the predictions which at 
that moment obtained belief in Parliament and in the 

mtry. 

The true was given from above. On the seventh of 
Uarch, 1774, Lord North communicated to the House 
of Commons a royal message, referring to the un- 
warrantable practices concerted and carried on in North 
America, and dwelling more particularly on the violent 
proceedings at the town and port of Boston in the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay. The fact was that George 
■the Third had seen General Gage, fresh from America; 
one of those mischievous public servants who know a 
colony so much better than the colonists know it them- 
Belves. "His language," said the King, "was very con- 
Booant to his character of an honest determined man. 
He says they will be lyons, whilst we are lambs; but, if 
pie take the resolute part, they will undoubtedly prove 
y weak." His Majesty therefore desired Lord North 
lot to repeat what he described as the fatal compliance 

1766, — that repeal of the Stamp Act to which, in the 
)yal view, all the difficulties of the present situation 

• Dartmouth Manuscripts.- Vol. II,; Letter of February 1774. 
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were owing. The Minister was directed to send for the 
General, and hear his ideas on the mode of compelling 
the Bostonians to acquiesce submissively in whatever fate 
might be reserved for them. 

The world soon learned what was in store for the 
unhappy city. On the fourteenth of March Lord North 
introduced a bill for closing its harbour, and transferring 
the business of the Custom-house to the port of Salem. 
If the measure became law (so he foretold in the 
affected lightness of his heart) the presence of four or 
five frigates in Massachusetts Bay, without an additional 
regiment on Massachusetts' soil, would at once place the 
guilty municipality for purposes of foreign trade at a 
distance of seventeen miles from the sea. Parliament 
might well be flattered by the assurance that, in the 
evenings of a week, it could do for the detriment of 
Boston four times that which the forces of nature had 
taken eighteen centuries to do for Ravenna. The 
Government majority was in a mood to believe anything. 
One of their number, to whom the House listened while 
those who spoke on behalf of the incriminated town 
were interrupted or silenced, declared that, if every 
dwelling in it was knocked about the ears of its towns- 
men, they would get no more than their deserts. He 
urged that that nest of locusts should be extirpated, and 
enforced his appeal by the famous sentence in which 
Cato adjured the Roman Senate to demolish Carthage. 
A poor little Carthage where every child attended school, 
and no man was a professional soldvei-, with its open 
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Streets, its unprotected quays, and a powerful force 
legionaries already quartered in its citadel I 

That was the first blow; and others fell in rapid 
succession. On the twenty-eighth of March the Prime/ 
Minister explained the plan of a measure by which he( 
purposed to extinguish self-government in Massachusetts.) 
The bill, stringent in the earlier draft, was altered for 
the harsher and the worse before it was laid on the 
table. Lord George Gerraaine in whom, not so very 
long before, the Rockingharas had been fond enough to 
discern their possible parliamentary leader, commented 
upon the proposal of the Government as well meant, but 
far too weak. He cordially approved the provisions by 
which a town meeting might only be held under per- 
mission from the Governor. Why, he asked, should men 
of a mercantile cast collect together, and debate on 
political matters, when they ought to be minding their 
private business? But the bill would only cover half 
the ground, and the least important half, so long as the 
centra] Council of the Colony was a tumultuous rabble, 
meddling with affairs of State which they were unable 
to understand. That Council, in bis opinion, should be 
reconstructed on the model of the House of Peers, Lord 
North thanked the orator, (and a real orator even his 
former friends admitted that on this occasion he had 
proved himself to be,) for a suggestion "worthy of his 
great mind." On the fifteenth of April the bill was pre- 
sented to the House with the addition of words enacting 
that the Council, in whose selettioQ V\vfc K?s«:nWc^ NisA.^ 
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the existing constitution had a voice, should be nomi- 
nated exclusively by the Crown.* 

Governor Pownall, who had learned the institutions 
and geography of Massachusetts by ruUng it on the spot, 
reminded the House that it was not a question of Boston 
only. If the measure was carried, local business could 
not be transacted in the furthest comer of Maine, unless 
special leave to hold a town meeting had been obtained 
from a governor resident at the other end of three hun- 
dred miles of bad roads and forest tracks. Burke, very 
ill heard by an assembly which professed to regard a 
colonial Council as a riotous rabble, called in vain for 
the exercise of care and deliberation. They were en- 
gaged, he said, on nothing lighter than tlie proscription 
of a province; an undertaking which, whether they de- 
sired it or not, would expand itself ere long into the 
proscription of a nation. And Savile, begging that at- 
tention might be granted him during the length of a 
single sentence, exclaimed that a charter, which con- 
veyed a sacred right, should not be broken without first 
hearing what might be put forward in defence of it by 
those who lived beneath its safeguard. But such con- 
siderations were not to the purpose of the audience. It 
was one of those moments when the talk and tone of 
society have greater influence than the arguments of de- 

* "It was a year," wrotp Horace Walpole, "of fine harangues; " 
and he instanced especially Wedderbum against Franklin, Burke 
on the Tea-duty, and Lord George Germaine on the government of 
Massachusetts. — Last Journals; April 1774. 
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Itte; and a squire, who had recently been made a ba-J 
feiet, gave ihe House a sample of what passed t 
B the lobby as a valuable contributioa towards the rig! 
hderstandiog of the American question. Levelliog prii 
tples, this gentleman affirmed, prevailed in New Eng3 
Ind, and he had the best of reasons for stating it He ' 
pd an acquaintance who called at a merchant's house 
fe Boston, and asked the servant if his master was at 
Ipme. "My master!" the man replied. "I have no 
insler but Jesus Christ." 

I The Bill for annulling the charter was accompanied 
ff another for the Impartial Administration of Justice i 
ift Massachusetts Bay: which was a fine name for a law; 
■npowering the Governor, if any magistrate, revenue i 
Ifiicer, or military man was indicted for murder, tc 
Kid h't" to England for trial in the King's Bench. ' 
nrr^ and Conway challenged Lord North to produce a 
mgle example of a govenmient servant who, having 
teen charged with a capital offence, had suffered from 
Be injustice of an American tribunaJ. They recalled to 
K memory of Parliament, {so short if the good deeds 
f those whom tt disliked were in question,) how, at a 
nne when public feeling in the colony was at a height 
Hiich in the future never could be over-passed, Cap- 
pn Preston and his soldiers, after the fairest of fair 
pals, had been acquitted by "an American jury, a 
lew England jury, a Boston jury." And now it was 
Bpposed to remove the cognisance of grave political O^jl 
KceE from a court without fear and without favour, tSM 
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one which was notoriously ready, — as Wilkes had ex- 
perienced, — to subserve the vengeance of Ministers, and 
which, if the occasion arose, would be even more will- 
ing to make itself the instrument of their misplaced 
lenity. The Government supporters took no notice 
whatsoever of Captain Preston's acquittal, though it was 
a concrete instance so recent and so much in point 
that it ought to have coloured and permeated the entire 
discussion. After the usual fashion of a party which 
has plenty of votes, and no case, they wandered far and 
wide over the whole colonial controversy. The most 
admired speech was that of young Lord Caermarthen, 
who denied the right of Americans to complain that 
they were taxed without being represented, when such 
places as Manchester, — and, he might have added, Leeds 
and Sheffield and Birmingham, — had no members of 
their own in the British Parliament. It was indeed a 
magnificent anticipation of the calling in of the New 
World to balance the inequalities of the old. The 
debate was wound up by the gentleman who had com- 
pared Boston to Carthage. Speaking this time in 
English, he recommended the Government, if the people 
of Massachusetts did not take their chastisement kindly, 
to bum their woods, and leave their country open to 
the operations of the military. It was better, he said, 
that those regions should be ruined by our own soldiers 
than wrested from us by our rebellious children. 

The effect of Lord Caermarthen's allusion to unre- 
presented Manchester, as justifying the taxation of un- 
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presented America, was so great that four days after- 
■ds Burke thought it worthy of a refutation. "So 
" he said, "because some towDs in England are not ■ 
qjresented, America is to have no representative at aU^J 
children; but, when children ask : 
:ad, we are not to give them a stone. When thisj 
lild of ours wishes to assimilate to its parent, 
meet with true filial resemblance the beauteous couq-I 
piance of British liberty, are we to turn to them thej 
iameful parts of our constitution? Are we to givej 

r weakness for their strength, our opprobrii 
I their glory?" 

Even after the lapse of a centuiy and a 
ese debates are not pleasant reading for an EngUsh.-'B 
They went far to justify Turgot in his wonder t 
I country, which had cultivated with so much 
i all the branches of natural science, should re- 
1 so completely below itself In the science the most , 
esting of all, that of public happiness.* The bea 
tidch could be said for the policy adopted by Parhsu- 

; that a great country should stand upon its 1 
j^ts against everybody, and at all hazards. But 
idred States, like the members of a family, sometimes 
i. well to refrain from insisting on advantages which 
the law, if strictly read, allows them to take. "There. J 
was a time," {wrote Philip Francis, putting into five li 
Ihe moral of the whole story,) "when I could reason a 
gically and passionately aS anybody against ths ^yu 
* Letter Horn Tu^ot to Dr.Price-. MalOtt 11, \m%- 
■ SrnBluiion. I. 2 
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cans; but, since I have been obliged to study the book 
of wisdom, I have dismissed logic out of my library. 
The fate of nations must not be tried by forms." Pas- 
sion had more to do than logic with the undertaking 
which occupied the two Houses during the spring of 
1774. If preambles spoke the truth, it should have 
been stated broadly and plainly at the head of each of 
those fatal bills that, whereas the inhabitants of the 
capital city of Massachusetts Bay had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his Majesty and this present Parliament, it 
was adjudged necessary and expedient to pay the colony 
out. That was the object aimed at; and it was pursued 
with all the disregard of appearances which had marked 
the proceedings of the same House of Commons in its 
crusade against the electors of Middlesex, and with still 
greater indifference to consequences. The members of 
the majority forgot that in the long run it did not lie 
with them to decide that Boston, and Boston alone, 
should have to answer for a course of conduct in which 
four colonies had taken part, and which commanded 
the sympathy of all the others. They credited com- 
munities of their own race and blood with the baseness 
of consenting to sit quiet while one of their number was 
ruined for having done its share loyally, if somewhat 
boisterously, in an enterprise to which all were pledged. 
In the optimism of their resentment they ignored human 
nature, and put out of their recollection the unanimity 
of America in her resistance to the Stamp Act. And in 
their heat and haste they thrust out of si^ht the dignity 
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f debate, the rights of a parliamentary minority, and 
i show of fair play towards the people whose free- 
1 and prosperity they were intent on destroying. 
The Americans who resided in London, or who 
^nd themselves there in the course of travel, petitioned 
tat one of their cities should not be visited with un- 
mpled rigour before it was so much as apprised that 
fcy accusation had been brought against it Their 
s treated with sOent contempt. But something 
lore than silent contempt was required to stiBe the 
jMce of the true friends of England and of America 
Kthin the walls of St. Stephen's, hisolence and intoler- 
' ance not often before ran so high, or were directed 
against statesmen of such established character and 
standing. Barre had to sit down before he had finished 
his say. Conway, for the crime of imploring the House, 
in a very familiar Latin phrase, to hear the other side, 
was shouted down by men who had listened to a fool 
when he treated them to the quotation of "Deknda est 
Carthago." When General Burgoyne expressed a wish, 
(and he had better reason than he then knew for wish- 
ing it,) to see America convinced by persuasion rather 
than the sword, the sentiment raised as great a storm as 
if it had been a piece of impudent disloyalty. John- 
stone, 3. dashing sailor, who had been governor of Florida, 
contrived to tell the House that the work on which they 
were engaged would produce a confederacy of the 
colonies, aud would end in a general revolt; but the 
roisterers on the benches oppos,ite soou X3.\i^X ■"«(!». "^laS- 
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he had brought his knowledge of America to the wrong 
market. 

Such was the treatment of men each of whom had 
used a pistol in battle, and was ready for one on very 
short notice in the ring of Hyde Park; for Johnstone 
was a noted fire-eater, and Burgoyne, though good- 
natured, never allowed a joke to go too far.* It may 
well be believed that things were still worse for civiHans 
who had no better title to a respectful hearing than an 
acquaintance with the subject of debate, and a desire 
to place their views fairly and briefly before their col- 
leagues. The speeches of ex-governor Pownall, of Alder- 
man Sawbridge, and the other more persistent opponents 
of the ministerial policy were seldom allowed to die a 
natural death. Burke himself, though he held the House 
while addressing it on bye-issues, had to contend against 
noise and ostentatious impertinence when he applied 

* During a contested election in Lancashire a party of Bur- 
goyne's political opponents met in a bar-room, and devised a scheme 
for what they described as "trotting the Greneral." A certain James 
Elton pulled out a valuable watch, and handed it to Burgoyne*s 
servant, with the injunction that he should take it to his master, 
and request him to say whether he could tell the time of day. 
Burgoyne placed the watch on a tray together with a pair of pistols, 
and desired his man to bring it after him to the inn where the party 
was assembled. He went round the circle asking each of them 
whether he was the owner of the watch. When no one claimed 
it, Burgoyne turned to his servant and said: "Since the watch be- 
longs to none of these gentlemen, you may take it and fob it in 
remembrance of the Swan Inn at Bolton." As anyone who knew 
old Lancashire might readily believe, the real owner went by the 
name of Jemmy Trotter to his dying hour. 
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oself to the main question of the Government legisla- 
, High-handed tactics are often at the time success- 
The whole batch of measures, — including a bill 
removing the legal difficulties which hitherto had 
Bserved the American householder from tlie infliction 
having soldiers quartered under his private roof, — 
; placed on the Statute-book without abridgement 
essential alteration. 

The third great blunder had now been committed; 
as in the two former cases, the effect was soon 
ibie in a shape very different from what had been 
pected. The despatch of the troops led to the Boston 
ssacre; the imposition and retention of the Tea-duty 
iduced the world-famed scene in Boston harbour; and 
! result of the four penal Acts was to involve Great j 
unnecessary and unprofitable war witiiV 
Ictly as many powerful nations. The main respoiji^ 
ility rested with the Government and their foIlowersiB 
, the Opposition were not free from blame. Th^J 
wed the Address in reply to the royal message to'M 
S unchallenged, and they let the Boston Port bill go I 
igh all its stages without calling for a division. They m 
I against the two other principal bills on the third ■ 
ding; with about as much effect as if the governor of 1 
brtress was to reserve the fire of his batteries until I 
enemy had carried their sap beyond the counter- I 
I, Cowed by the aspect of the benches in front af3 
, uncertain as to the feehng in the country, anal 
1 to put it to the test by giving a vigorous lead toB 
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those wiser tendencies which largely prevailed in the 
great commercial centres, they made a very poor fight 
in the Commons.* The House of Lords almost shone 
by comparison. Rockingham, who wanted self-confidence 
but not conviction, put force enough upon himself to 
take a prominent part in the debate; and in private he 
spared no remonstrances in order to keep in the path 
of duty those among his friends who showed hesitation. 
Lord Chatham was despondent, and most unhappy. 
"America," he wrote, "sits heavy on my mind. India 
is a perpetual source of regrets. There, where I have 
garnered up my heart, where our strength lay, and our 
happiest resources presented themselves, it is all changed 
into danger, weakness, distraction, and vulnerability." He 
was not well enough to take a share in the earher dis- 
cussions; and his speech, when at length he broke 
silence, was rather a funeral oration over the departed 
peace and security of the Empire than a summons to 
political conflict. 

But men do not look to the Upper House for the 
delay and mitigation of a coercion bill; and the Ministers 
won all along the line with an ease which surprised 
themselves, and even their royal master, who knew the 
probabilities of politics as well as any man aUve. ffis 
jubilation had no bounds. In four separate letters he 

* "The landed property, except some of the most sensible, are, 
as natural, for violent measures. The interest of the commercial 
part is very decidedly on the other side, and their passions are tak- 
ing that turn." Shelbume wrote thus to Chatham as early as April 
the Fourth, 1774. 
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nild Dot find an adjective short of "infinite" to express 
le measure of his satisfaction over every fresh proof of 
le irresohition displayed by the Opposition. But in Iiis 
iTO view he owed them no thanks. Their feebleness 
id futility, {such were the epithets which he applied to 
lem,) were an involuntary tribute to the irresistible 
ccellence of the ministerial legislation, and only pro- 
ired them his disdain without detracting anything from 
is displeasure. So far from being touched by their 
ibmissive conduct, he was all the more indignant if 
'cr they showed a spark of spirit When tliey spoke 
id voted in favour of receiving a petition from an 
merican gentleman in London, a former agent for 
^ssachusetts, who prayed that the fate of the colony 
light not be finally decided until letters had travelled 
and fro across the water, the King pronounced that 
■ Opposition had violated the laws of decency, but 
lat nothing better was to be expected from men who 
ere reduced to such low shifts. He had a right to 
ijoy his triumph. By sheer strength of purpose he had 
iposed his favourite measures on the Cabinet, and the 
abinet had carried them through Parliament as smoothly 
i, — before Fox's day and after it, though not during it, 
-bills for the restraint or the suppression of liberty so 
len passed. 

Fox's day was not yet. Everybody was talking about 
jn; and behind his back Utile was said that was com- 
imentary, and a great deal that was abundantly silly. 
n some veterans of public life, who remembered their 
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own mistakes and excesses at an age more advanced 
than his, regarded his future with hope, and his past 
with amused indulgence. Chatham had his notice called 
to the tattle which represented the ex-Lord of the 
Treasury as a premature intriguer, encpuraged in his 
mutiny by certain members of the Cabinet, who in their 
turn had acted on a hint from the exalted quarter 
which was then called the Closet. "The part of Mr. 
Fox," wrote the old statesman, "must naturally beget 
speculations. It may however be all resolved, without 
going deeper, into youth and warm blood." At this 
point in his career, (said one who watched him narrowly 
and not unkindly,) it was no longer a question of shin- 
ing by speeches, for he could scarce outdo what he 
had done already. The work which lay before him was 
to retrieve his character by reforming it, to practise in- 
dustry and application, and to court instead of to defy 
mankind.* 

If Fox was to be of use to his generation, his posi- 
tion in the House of Commons had still to be made; 
and of that no one was more conscious than himself. 
Sorrow had caused him to think, and reflection had 
brought self-knowledge. He set no undue store on the 
gifts which came to him by nature, and he was acutely 
aware of the defects which were in full proportion to 
his extraordinary qualities. Strong in the unwonted 



* Chatham to Shelbume; March 6, 1774. Last Journals of 
WalpoUy February, 1774. 
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isation of being on his guard and his good behaviour, 
Ibe at once adopted an independent but not a preten- 
Itbus attitude, and maintained it with diligence, fore- 
I thought, moderation, and even modesty. Leaving, as he 
safely could, the form of his speaking to take care of 
itself, he devoted his exclusive attention to the substance 
of it, and to the practical effea of the policy which he 
recommended. He began by a protest against the 
determination of the Speaker to exclude strangers from 
the gallery, so that a series of debates, which were to 
fis the destinies of the Enghsh- speaking world, might 
be conducted in secret conclave. He stoutly objected 
to the clause which vested the responsibility of reopen- 
ing Boston harbour, whenever the time came for it, with 
the Crown instead of with Parliament. When, by way 
of answer, he was accused of desiring to rob the King 
of his most valued prerogative, the opportunity of show- 
ing mercy, he allowed the courtly argument to pass 
without satirical comment. He contented himself with 
insisting that his motion to omit that clause, together 
with another which was more questionable still, should 
be put and negatived; in order that it might stand on 
record in the journals how, amidst the general panic, a- 
leasl one member of parliament had objected to someW 
thing whicli the Government had demanded. 

Fox spoke briefly, but not infrequently, on the other 
bills relating to America; more especially when their 
details were being arranged in Committee. On the 
ulneteenth of April the House of Commons considered 
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a motion to repeal the Tea-duty, which was brought 
forward by a private member. Burke signalised the 
evening by a splendid oration. Assisted by a com- 
parison of the notes furtively taken by various honour- 
able gentlemen in the crown of their hats he sub- 
sequently wrote it out from memory, and saved it for a 
world which must otherwise have been the poorer. The 
Government supporters would have refused to listen to 
Cicero denouncing Antony, if the performance had 
trenched upon the Government time; but, as it was an 
off-night, they gave themselves up with a clear con- 
science for two livelong hours to the enjoyment of the 
speech. Among other notable passages it contained a 
biographical account of Charles Townshend as copious 
as the discourse of an incoming French Academician 
over his deceased predecessor. Even after such a feast 
of rhetoric they were willing to hear Charles Fox, though 
they would hear no one else on the same side. The 
latest words of reason which the House accepted before 
it went to a division, (and both Barr6 and Burgoyne tried to 
address it,) were those in which the young man defined 
the case in language as plain as his exposition of it was 
accurate and adequate. A tax, he said, could only be 
laid for three purposes, as a commercial regulation, for 
the raising of revenue, or in order to assert a right As 
to the first two purposes, the Minister denied that he 
had them even in mind; while the so-called right of 
taxation was asserted with the intention of justifying an 
armed interference on the part of Great Britain, with 
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fbe inevitable consequence of irritating the American 
Colonies into open rebellion. 

For the first time in his life, Fox looked only to 
what was just and prudent in speech and action; and 
he did not endeavour or expect to attract a personal 
following. One sworn partisan he always was sure of 
having. Poor Stephen's heart was in the right place in 
his great body. He stood by his brother through the 
darkest hour of his fortunes, and attended him gallantly 
and jauntily in his wise endeavours, as he had so ofl:en 
done in his hare-brained courses. In the House, which 
was almost identical with the fashionable world, Stephen 
a something of a favourite in spite of his faults, and 
is to be feared, on account of them. He look 
i share in the uphill conflict; and on the second of 
IMay, when the Charter of Massachusetts was under 
consideration, he delivered himself in phrases which 
^ve^e worthy of his father's son in their manly common 
sense, and of his son's father in their broad humanity. 
"I rise, sir," he said, "with an utter detestation and 
abhorrence of the present measures. We are either to 
tt-eat the Americans as subjects or as rebels. If we 
treat them as subjects, the bill goes too far; if as rebels, 
t does not go far enough. We have refiised to hear 
the parties in their defence, and we are going to destroy 
their charter without knowing the constitution of their 
Government." _ 

Those were the last sentences which Stephen Fox Jj 
known to have uttered in public; for in two months i 
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was a peer, and within seven months he died. By that 
time Charles had made good his ground in public 
estimation, and had secured a solid base of operations 
from which he was soon to advance fast and far. Parlia- 
ment was very ready to forget and forgive in the case 
of a scion of an old and famous parliamentary family. 
He had not tried to shine; he had placed to his account 
no transcendent effort; and his colleagues liked him all 
the better for his self-suppression, and admired him none 
the less. But, whenever he addressed the House, he 
had proved himself its potential master. Amidst a 
tempest of violence and prejudice he alone among the 
opponents of the Government never condescended to 
begin with an apology, and never sate down without 
having driven home all that he wished to say. He had 
vindicated his right to argue a coercion bill as he would 
have argued anything else, refusing to recognise the 
hackneyed plea of public safety as an excuse for hurry 
and slovenliness, and sturdily declining to mend his 
pace under the pressure of public anger. Having 
espoused the right cause, and fought for it like one 
who was not ashamed of it, he brought an increased 
reputation and an established authority out of as sorry 
a business as Parliament had ever been engaged in. 
But he was powerless to amend the Government measures. 
The whole of the baleful harvest was safely garnered; 
and, — amidst the Acts for paving and lighting streets, 
and for widening and repairing county roads, with which 
the Statute-book of 1774, like any other, is crowded, — 
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still may read, in faded black and dingy white, ihe 
dry and conventional text of those famous laws that in 
their day set half the world on fire. 

For the matter did not end when the bills had 

received the Royal Assent There was an opposition 

beyond the seas which was not kept from speaking out 

by the fear of being called factions. The same ships 

that took over copies of the Port Act, carried a parcel 

of bibles and prayer-books which Dartmouth entrusted 

for distribution to a clergyman of Philadelphia, who 

wrote to report the effect produced upon public opinion 

m^ the two consignments. Personally the good man ex- 

Httessed nothing but gratitude towards his Lordship. 

BEhe books had been bestowed on those for whom they 

^■ere intended, and there was every sign that they would 

He blessed to the congregation. But consternation pre- 

^niled in Boston on hearing that their harbour was to 

Hbe blocked up, and all the colonies seemed to be united * 

Ml opposing the authority of Parliament* 

H The worthy divine was correct in his reading of the 

^^tuation. But though a Pennsylvanian, whose judg- 

Anent was unclouded by the imminence of a terrible and 

Bncalculable danger, might already regard it as certain 

^usat the whole of America would make common cause, 

^me future presented itself under a more dubious aspect 

Bb dwellers in the threatened city. "We have not men 

I • The Rev.WilliamStringcrto Lord DarOnoulh; Mnyl4, ifT^U 
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fit for the tunes," said John Adams in his private diary. 
"We are deficient in genius, in education, in travel, in 
fortune, in eveiything. I feel unutterable anxiety. God 
grant us wisdom and fortitude! Should this country 
submit, what infamy and ruin! Death, in any form, is 
less terrible." That was written for his own eyes alone; 
but the hour was too grave, and the men, and the 
women, around him too clear-sighted and resolute, for 
him to mince the truth even when writing to others. 
He reminded James Warren of Plymouth, who was as 
deep in the troubled waters as himself, of the ugly 
historical fact that people circumstanced like them had 
seldom grown old, or died in their beds. And to his 
wife he wrote, "We live, my dear soul, in an age of 
trial. WTiat will be the consequence I know not The 
to>Mi of Boston, for aught I can see, must suffer mart)nr- 
dom. Our principal consolation is that it dies in a 
noble cause." That was the spirit in which the cowards 
of Boston met the announcement that they must bow 
their heads to the yoke, or fight against such odds as 
the world had never seen. The last time that Great 
Britain had exerted her full strength, she had beaten 
the French by land on three continents; had established 
over France and Spain together an immeasurable 
superiority at sea; and had secured for herself every- 
thing in both hemispheres which was best worth taking. 
Boston, on the other hand, contained five and thirty 
hundred able-bodied citizens; and, in the view of her 
enemies, no population was ever composed of worse 
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aen and poorer creatures. So George die Third, his 
linisters, and liis army finn]y believed; and they en- 
;aged in the struggle armed with all the moral advantage 
rhich such a conviction gives. 

Before America could be loyal to the people of 

iston, it had first to be shown whetlier the people of 
Boston were true to themselves. On the tenth of May 
intelligence arrived that the Assembly was hence- 

■ward to sit, and the business of administration to be 
carried on, in the town of Salem; and that the custom- 
louse was to be removed to MarbJehead, the principal 
landing-place in Salem Harbour. Three days afterwards 
Seneral Gage arrived in Massachusetts Bay, witli full 

iwers as civil governor of the colony, and as Com- 
nander-in- Chief for the whole continent During those 
fliree days the Committees of Correspondence which 
fcpresenled Boston and eight neighbouring villages had 
juietiy, and rather sadly, taken up the glove which the 
^ant Empire had contemptuously flung to them. They 

id got ready their appeal to all the Assemblies of the 

intinent, inviting a universal suspension of exports and 
nports; promising to suffer for America with a becoming 
ISrtitude; confessing that singly they might find their 
dal too severe; and entreating that they might not be 

t to struggle alone, when the very existence of every 

olony, as a free people, depended upon the event. 

Irave words they were, and the inditing of them at 

uch a moment was in itself a deed; but something more , 

1 pen and ink was required to parry the blows whi^ 
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were now showered upon u. ^9n, and upon the State 
of which it had already ceasecf W be the capital. 

On the first of June the blockade of the harbour was 
proclaimed, and the ruin and starvation of Boston at 
once began. The industry of a place which lived by 
building, sailing, freighting, and unloading ships was 
annihilated in a single moment. The population, which 
had fed itself from the sea, would now have to subsist 
on the bounty of others, conveyed across great distances 
by a hastily devised system of land-carriage in a district 
where the means of locomotion were unequal to such 
a burden. A city which conducted its internal com- 
munications by boat almost as much as Venice, and 
quite as much as Stockholm, was henceforward divided 
into as many isolated quarters as there were suburbs 
with salt or brackish water lying between them. "The 
law," Mr. Bancroft writes in his History, "was executed 
with a rigor that went beyond the intentions of its authors. 
Not a scow could be manned by oars to bring an ox or 
a sheep or a bundle of hay from the islands. All water 
carriage from pier to pier, though but of lumber or 
bricks or kine, was forbidden. The boats that plied 
between Boston and Charlestown could not ferry a parcel 
of goods across Charles River. The fishermen of Marble- 
head, when they bestowed quintals of dried fish on the 
poor of Boston, were obliged to transport their offerings 
in waggons by a circuit of thirty miles."* Lord North, 

* Bancroft's History of the United States of America: Epoch 
Third, chapter iv. 
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[ilace Boston at a distance 
ea, had been almost twice 



whsa he pledged himsi- 
f seventeen miles from 
K good as his word. 

In a fortnight's time, as soon as the pinch began to 
; felt, the troops came back into the town, sore and 
irly, and a standing camp for two battalions was 
fctablished on Boston Common. Relief, or bope of 
^ef, there was none. Long before the summer was 
rer the constitution would be abolished; the old Coun- 
tllors would be displaced by Government nominees; 
kid criminal and civil cases would be tried by judges 
phose salaries the Crown paid, and by juries which the 
had packed. The right of petition remained; 
tnt it was worth less than nothing. A respectful state- 
ken! of abuses, and a humble prayer for their redress. 
Bras regarded by the King and the Cabinet as a form of 
reason all the more offensive because it could not be 
Lpunished by law. "When I see," said Franklin, "that 
complaints of grievances are so odious to Government 
ihat even the mere pipe which conveys them becomes 
JS, I am at a loss to know how peace and union 
! to be maintained or restored." A few weeks, or 
hiays, remained in which the free voice of the country 
■ could still be heard; and there were those who intended 
Kb take good care that its latest accents should mean 
■lomething. Early in June the Assembly met at Salem. 
. the seventeenth of the month the House, behind 
died doors, and with an attendance larger by a score 
1 any that had yet been known, \aQV\a\Ei OOTfth&sx*.- 

r AmrriCaH ReiiBluiioH. I. '^ 
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tion the question of inviting the thirteen colonies to a 
general Congress. The Governor's secretary, on the 
wrong side of the key-hole, read a message proclaiming 
that the Assembly was dissolved; but, when those who 
had entered the room as senators filed out in their 
character of private citizens, the work was past undoing. 
The place named for the Congress was Philadelphia; the 
date was to be the first of September; and the five 
delegates for Massachusetts had all been duly elected, 
including the pair of statesmen whom Massachusetts 
Tories, by way of depreciation, pleased themselves by 
calling the brace of Adamses.* 

The note had been sounded sharp and clear, and 
the response followed like an echo. The first to rally 
were those who had the most to gain by standing aloof. 
James the Second, in the matter of the Declaration of 
Indulgence, had failed to discover a bribe which would 
tempt the English Nonconformists to assist him in 
persecuting even those who had persecuted them; and 
their descendants across the seas had not degenerated. 
In Marblehead and Salem together there were not found 
eighty individuals, all told, who cared to play the part 
of wreckers in the disaster which had befallen the good 
ship Boston. A much larger number of their fellow- 
townsmen, in an address to General Gage, repudiated 

* The name was started by an old ex-go vemor in 1770, in a 
sentence which began with the flavour of a biblical reminiscence, 
but ran off into another strain. "Mr. Gushing I know, and Mr. 
Hancock I know ; but where the devil this brace of Adamses came 
from I know not" 
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ny iotention of being seduced by the prospect of their 
Ml advantage into complicity with a course of action 
iich, whether unjust or not from the point of view of 
le Government, would on their own part be to the last 
l^ree ungracious and unfriendly. "We must," they 
"be lost to ali feelings of humanity, cou!d we 
idulge one thought to raise our fortunes on the niin 
" our suffering neighbours." To the Boston merchants 
ley offered the gratuitous use of their wharves and 
arehouses, and promised to lade and unlade Boston 
jods for nothing. And indeed they very soon took 
(e opportunity of the arrival from London of a bark 
ith chests of tea on board to treat the cargo in Boston 
ahion, and so disqualify themselves for any further 
iarks of Royal and Ministerial favour. 

Salem and Marblehead were forced by their circum- 
ances to declare themselves at once; and, as the 
ivisions of the Act for reguladng the government of 
fcssachusetts were successively put in force, the tosvn- 
ups of the colony, one after another, eagerly followed 
lit The new councillors were appointed on the King's 
lit of mandamus, and twenty-five among them accepted 
le office. It was the worst day's work they had ever 
Mie, for themselves, for their cause, and for the peace, 
id in some unfortunate cases for the fair reputation of 
neighbourhood in which they severally resided. For 
apular feeling ran high and fierce; and their country- 
1 were determined that they should not serve, to 
\tever lengths it might be necs^sarj to ^(> "■«i •at*i.^ 
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to prevent them. Two thousand men marched in com- 
panies onto the common at Worcester, escorting one of 
their townsmen whose abilities and personal popularity 
had recommended him to the notice of the Government, 
and formed a hollow square around him while, with 
uncovered head, he read the resignation of his seat at 
the council-board. George Watson of Plymouth who, in 
the stately language of the day, "possessed almost every 
virtue that can adorn and dignify the human character," 
made known his intention of assuming the proffered 
dignity. On the next Sunday forenoon, when he took 
his accustomed place in the meeting-house, his friends 
and familiar associates put on their hats and walked out 
beneath the eyes of the congregation. As they passed 
him he bent his head over the handle of his cane; and, 
when the time arrived, he declined the oath of qualifica- 
tion. More violent methods, which in certain cases did 
not stop short of grotesque and even brutal horse-play, 
were employed against less respected or more determined 
men. Of thirty-six who had received the King's sum- 
mons, the majority either refused obedience from the 
first, or were persuaded or intimidated into withdrawing 
their consent to join the Council. The rest took sanctuary 
with the garrison in Boston; and the tidings which came 
from their homes in the country districts made it certain 
that they would do very well to stay there. 

The immediate vicinity of the soldiers was a pre- 
ventive against outrages of which the best of the patriots 
were heartily ashamed; but no body of troops could be 
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large enough, or near enough, to deter New Eiiglanders 
iErom acting as if they still possessed those municipal 
tights of which they had been deprived without a hearing. 
Gerieral Gage issued a proclamation warning all persons 
Bgainst attending town-meetings; and town-meetings were 
leld regularly, and were attended by larger numbers 
L ever. The men of Salem, towards whom he had 
pedal reasons for being unwilling to proceed to ex- 
(remilies, walked into the Town-house under his eyes, 
tod between footways lined with his soldiers. Boston, 
Those character in official quarters had long been gone, 
fas obliged to be more cautious. When called to ac- 
Aunt by the Governor, the Selectmen admitted that a 
neeting had been held; but it was a meeting (so they 
irgued) which had been adjourned from a date anterior 
I the time when the Act came into force. Gage, who 
iw that, if this theory was accepted, the same meeting 
y means of repeated adjournments might be kept alive 
SI the end of the century, reported the matter to his 
;^ncil. The new Councillors pronounced themselves 
mable to advise him on a point of law, — that law which 
ilready had ceased to have force beyond the reach of 
k British bayonet; — but they took occasion to lay before 
im the disordered condition of the province, and the 
niel plight to which his policy had reduced them- 
lelves. 

When the day came round for the Courts of Justice 
} sit in their remodelled shape, the Judges were treated 
lore tenderly as regarded their persons than the man- 
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damus councillors, but with quite as little reverence for 
their office. They took their seats at Boston only to 
learn that those citizens who had been returned as 
jurors one and all refused the oath. A great multitude 
marched into Springfield, with drums and trumpets, and 
hoisted a black flag over the Court-house, as a sign of 
what anyone might expect who entered it in an official 
capacity. At Worcester the members of the tribunal 
with all their staff walked in procession, safe and sorry, 
through a quarter of a mile of street lined on each side 
by people drawn up six deep. These mihtiamen (for 
such they were) had their company officers to command 
them, and wanted nothing to make them a military force 
except the fire-arms which were standing ready at home, 
and which two out of every three amongst them could 
handle more effectively than an average European soldier. 
Wherever the Judges went, if once they were fairly in- 
side a town, they were not allowed to leave it until they 
had plighted their honour that they would depart with- 
out transacting any legal business. After a succession 
of such experiences the Chief Justice and his colleagues 
waited upon the Governor, and represented to him that 
they must abandon the pretence of exercising their 
functions in a Province where there were no jurymen to 
listen to their charges, and where they could not even 
sit in court to do nothing unless the approaches were 
guarded by the best part of a brigade of British in- 
fantry. 

The process of bringing Massachusetts into line with 
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te Revolution was harsh, and sometimes ruthless. 
J as any pubUc opinion opposed to their own was in 
aestion, the patriots went on the principle of making 
le Province a solitude, and calUng it unanimity, 
irliest sufferers were Government servants. Cli 
handler, the Registrar of Probate at Worcester, had 
itered on the local records a remonstrance against 
taken by the more advanced politicians among 
le citizens. He was called upon in open town-meeting 
I erase the inscription from the books; and, when he 
towed signs of reluctance, his fingers were dipped 
i, and drawn to and fro across the page. The chaise 
' Benjamin Hallowell, a Commissioner of Customs, 
arsued into Boston at a gallop by more than a hum 
id fifiy mounted men. Jonathan Sewall is known 
le school histories of America as the recipient 
mous confidence. It was to him that John Adams, 
tter they had travelled together as far as the parting of 
he ways, used those words of spirited tautology: "Sm 

sink, live or die, survive or perish with my country 
ly unalterable determination." Unfortunately for hii 
df, Sewall was a law officer of the Crown, as well 
Dsom friend of the Crown's adversary. His el» 
Duse in Cambridge was attacked by the mob. He 
irced to retire to Boston, and subsequently to Euroi 
here, after long struggles and many sorrows, he died 
^broken heart 

These were official people; but liieir fate was ah; 

private gentlemen whose sins ag^nsX. \ft«*ij 4ii! 
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go beyond some rather violent and foolish ebullitions of 
speech. This one had hoped that the rebels would 
swing for it. That one had said that he should be glad 
to see the blood streaming from the hearts of the popular 
leaders; and, in a milder mood, had contented himself 
with wishing that they might become turnspits in the 
kitchens of the English nobility. Another, while it was 
still a question whether Massachusetts should resist or 
accept her punishment tractably, had a child baptised 
by the name of "Submit." Angry and idle, — for their 
life was now and henceforward one of enforced and un- 
welcome leisure, — they talked recklessly; though most of 
them would not of their own accord have hurt a fly, let 
alone a fellow-citizen. They crowded the inns and 
boarding-houses of Boston, and the spare chambers of 
their city friends; lingering on the very edge of the 
ocean before they started on a much longer flight, from 
which for most of them there was no returning. 

Among those who had been expelled from their 
homes were some of the richest landowners in the pro- 
vince, — men who would have added respectability and 
distinction to any aristocracy in the world. Colonel 
Saltonstall was a good soldier, a just magistrate, and a 
kind neighbour; but the mob of his district would not 
allow him to stay, and he went first to Boston, and then 
into exile. He refused to bear arms for the Crown, 
against so many old friends who would gladly have 
marched and fought xmder him if he had found it in 
his conscience to take service with the Continental army. 
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le felt to the full such consolation as was afforded by 
; thought that he had done nothing with which to 
eproach himself. "I have had more satisfaction," he 
rote from England, "in a private life here than I 
hould have had in being next in command to General 
Washington." The Vassalls were a family of worth and 
lonour, one of whom was grandfather of the Lady 
[oUand who kept a salon and a dining-lable for the 
Vhigs of the great Reform Bill. John Vassal! of Cam- 
uridge had no choice but to cross the seas with his 
indred. His great property in Massachusetts was 
iltimately confiscated, after having been subjected to a 
ourse of systematised spoliation. His mansion-house 
t Cambridge became the headquarters of the American 
nny. The Committee of Safety pubhshed a succession 
f orders, carefully regulating the distribution of the 
on his estate; and the Provincial Congress 
olemnly voted half a pint of rum a day to the persons 
mployed on cutting his crops, and those of his fellow- 
efugees. Isaac Royal! of Medford, to whom hospitality 
ras a passion, and the affection of all around him, high 
od low, the prize which he coveted, did not escape 
fanishment and proscription. It was lightly but cruelly 
old by his political opponents that to cany on his 
arms in his absence was not an easy matter; "for the 
L honest man's scythe refused to cut Tory grass, and his 
k^xen to turn a Tory furrow." During the dreary years 
hich lay before him, his cherished wish was to be 
1 Massachusetts; but that \)0on Tja.^ isKis&.'Nsssv. 
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He died in England, before the war was over, bequeath- 
ing two thousand acres of his neglected soil to endow a 
Chair in the famous university of his native province 
which he himself was never permitted to revisit 

Women, whatever might be their opinions, were not 
uncivilly treated. The habitual chivalry of Americans 
was extended to every applicant for the benefit of it, 
even if she might not always have been the most 
estimable of her sex. There was in Massachusetts 
a dame of quality, who once had a face which con- 
temporaries described as of "matchless beauty," and 
a story very closely resembling that of the notorious 
Lady Hamilton. She had been the companion of a 
wealthy baronet. Collector of the customs for the Port 
of Boston. Those customs, with the license accorded 
to favoured place-holders before the Revolution, he had 
contrived to collect while residing at his ease in the 
South of Europe. He was frightened into marriage by 
the earthquake of Lisbon; and after his death the 
widow returned to America, to her late husband's 
country-house, where he had maintained what, for the 
New England of that day, was a grand and lavish 
establishment. When the troubles grew serious she 
was alarmed by the attitude of the rural population, 
and asked leave to retire to Boston. The Provincial 
Congress furnished her with an escort, and passed a 
special Resolution permitting her to take into the city 
her horses, carriages, live-stock, trunks, bedding, and 
provisions. They detained nothing of hers except arms 



td ammumtioii, for which the lady had little use, and 
le patriots much. She got safe into Boston, and safe 
Ht of it to England, where she dosed her career as the— 
ife of a county banker. 

Amenities such as these were not for every day < 
?ery person. There was one class of Government pat^ll 
isans which, in particular, fared very badly. It was 
requently the case that a clergyman, accustomed to 
leal out instruction, held it incumbent upon him to in- 
rm laymen about matters in which they did not desire 
i guidance. Old Doctor Byles of Boston, though a 
tout loyalist, had the good sense never to bring affairs 
F state inside the porch of his church. "In the first 
jlace," he told his people, "I do not understand politics. 
1 the second place you all do, every man and mother's 
1 of you. In the third place you have politics all the 
lek, so pray iet one day in the seven be devoted to 
eiigion. In the fourth place I am engaged on infinitely 
igher work. Name to me any subject of more con- 
nce than the tmth I bring to you, and I will 
oreach on it the next Sabbath." That was his theory 
? duty; and it carried him unhurt, though not un- 
hreatened, over the worst of the bad times. He con- 
inued to reside, through the war and for years after, in 
s native city; and he kept it alive by excellent jokes 
tliich no one rehshed more than the Whig officials who 
; usually the subjects of them. But others of his 
bth were less prudent. Every minister of religion, who^ 
g)osed the Crown, was inciting his congregation 1 
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armed revolt in the vein and often with the very phrases 
of the Old Testament Prophets; and for the ministers 
who supported the Crown to keep unbroken silence was 
more than human or clerical nature could endure. They 
delivered their souls, and were not long in discovering 
that those to whom they preached had no attribute of a 
flock about them except the name. One outspoken 
clergyman had bullets fired into his house. The pulpit 
of another was nailed up, and with some excuse, for he 
had announced from it that colonists who were shot by 
the royal soldiers would find that their punishment did 
not end in this life. A third, whose hearers complained 
that "his Toryism was most offensive," was put into the 
village pound and had herrings thrown over for him to 
eat. The physicians as a rule adhered to the Crown: 
but, whatever might be the case with the spiritual needs 
of parishioners, the bodily health of citizens, actual and 
prospective, was not to be trifled with. The person of 
a medical man was very generally respected, and his 
property spared. The most dutifiil Son of Liberty was 
willing to excuse his own forbearance by the explana- 
tion that doctprs were indebted to their immunity 
from disciplinary treatment to "the exigencies of the 
ladies." 

Massachusetts had stood by Boston; and it was soon 
evident that all the other colonies would stand by Mas- 
sachusetts. The Port Act was carried through the 
American townships as swiftly as the rumour of a great 
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disaster pervades the bazaars of India. It was printed 1 
on mourning paper, with a black border; it was cried I 
about the streets as a Barbarous Murder; it was soleiniJy I 
burned in the presence of vast crowds of people. The I 
first of June was kept in Pliiladeiphia with peals of | 
muffled bells, and colours half-mast high on the riv 
and the shutters up from dawn to dark in ninety houses 
out of every hundred. The Assembly of Virginia set 
the day apart for humiliation, prayer, and fasting, 
the colonies found more effectual means of relieving ■ 
Boston than by sharing her abstinence. South Carolina 1 
sent two hundred barrels of rice, with eight hundred 1 
more to follow. In North Carolina, Wilmington raised J 
two thousand pounds in a few days, — the sum which | 
_much about the same time a fashionable Club was spend- ' 
I at Ranelagh on a Masquerade that was the wonder 1 
f the London season.* To convey the contributions of J 
Hbe httle seaport a ship was offered freight free, and a M 
volunteered to make the voyage without wages. J 
"he less remote districts of New England kept Boston fl 
tpplied with portable and perishable victuals; and tbe# 
s of food which could travel on foot came over mai^i 



"Last Dighc was die triumph of Boodle's. 
fait two Ihonsaiid guineas. A sum wliic!i migiit Iiave 

vanished in a few hours." So Gibbon wrote on May the 
774, while he was still to all ontward appearance a (ine 
n and nothing more. "For my own part," he said, "I 
, but am very indifferent about it. A few friends, and s 1 
il many boohs, entertain me; but I think (vfKen lyjadnid ^a^ J 
rt cDinpany in the world," 
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leagues of road, and not seldom from places which 
could badly spare it. Two hundred and fifty-eight sheep 
were driven in from one town in Connecticut, and two 
hundred and ninety from another. Israel Putnam brought 
a flock of six or seven score from his remote parish, and 
did not fail to show himself on the Common, where he 
could enjoy the sight of more soldiers together than he 
had seen since he fought by Lord Howe at Ticonderoga. 
The British officers, who liked him well, suggested that 
they must owe the pleasure of his visit to his having 
sniffed powder in the air. They told him that he very 
soon might have it to his heart's content, as they were 
expecting twenty ships of the line and as many regi- 
ments from England. "If they come," said the old 
fellow gravely, "I am prepared to treat them as ene- 
mies." * 

Indeed Putnam's colony was full of fight Besides 
bringing in sheep and bullocks, the men of Connecticut 
brought themselves and their cudgels in even greater 
numbers whenever it was known that the Massachusetts 
Judges were going to hold a Court within a long day's 
walk of the border-line between the two provinces. The 
clearest eye in America already discerned that the time 

* The first five chapters of Bancroft's Third Epoch relate, com- 
prehensively and minutely, the uprising of the American colonies in 
consequence of the Penal Acts of 1774. The severities exercised 
against the friends of Government, which form the unpleasing side 
of the story, are most fairly and effectively told by Mr. Lorenzo 
Sabine in his Biographical Sketches of the Loyalists of the Re- 
volution. 
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i at hand when men would be wanted as much as 
r provisions, and a great deal more tliaii votes 
■ sympathy. Patriotic circles were discoursing freely 
nit the excellence of the oratory in the Colonial Cou- 
■ntion of Virginia. Enthusiastic members of that Con- 
1 had assured John Adams, (who was acaistomed 
f hear the same about himself from his own fellow- 
msraen,) that Richard Henry Lee and Patrick Henry 
uld respectively bear comparison with Cicero and with 
mosthenes. But a shrewd delegate from South Caro- 
who on his way to Congress had looked in at 
ISlHamsburg to see what they were doing in the Old 
bominion, gave it as his opinion that the most eloquent 
f^jcech had been made by Colonel Washington, "I will 
' that officer had said, "one thousand men towards 
: relief of Boston, and subsist tliem at my own ex- 
It was a sound Anglo-Saxon version of the 
I 'march of the Marseillais. If they knew how to die, he 
would see that in the meanwhile they should know where 
they could get something to eat. 

But above all, and before all, the proposal of a Con- 
gress met with eager acceptance on the part of twelve 
out of the thirteen colonies. They took care to make 
convenient for themselves both the day and the locality 
which Massachusetts had indicated. On the tenth of 
August the delegates who had been chosen at Salem set 
forth on tlieir journey from Boston. The spaces which 
they had to traverse, and the welcome which everywhere 
greeted them, brought home to their minds for the first 
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time a comfortable assurance that the task of subjugat- 
ing such a country, inhabited by such a people, would 
possibly require more months and a great many more 
regiments than had been allotted to it in the anticipa- 
tions of the British War Office. Everywhere on their 
passage bells were ringing, cannons firing, and men, 
women, and children crowding "as if to a coronation." 
When John Adams was an old gentleman, it took much 
to make him angry; but he never allowed any doubt to 
be thrown, in his presence, on the enthusiasm which 
attended himself and his colleagues during their pro- 
gress to Philadelphia in the summer of 1774. The 
only time that his grandson ever incurred the indigna- 
tion of the ex-President "was by his expression of sur- 
prise at the extent of those ceremonies, which he hap- 
pened to find set forth in high colours in an old news- 
paper. He was then a boy, and knew no better. But 
he never forgot the reproof." 

The material comforts which awaited the Bostonians 
in ever greater profusion as they journeyed southwards 
were matter for constantly renewed surprise and satis- 
faction, tempered by an inward sense of stem superiority 
at the recollection of the plain but invigorating fare 
which they had left behind them. New York, free- 
hearted as now, would not let them go forward on their 
way until they had devoted six evenings to rest and re- 
freshment, and as many days to seeing the sights; — the 
view from the steeple of the New Dutch Church; St, 
PauPs, with its piazza and pillars, which had cost eigh- 
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thousand pounds, in York money; and the statue^ 
his Majesty on horseback in the bowUng-green, of'| 
lid lead gilded with gold, which had still two years 
Btajid on the marble pedestal before it was pulled 
■n to be run into bullets. They rode on through 
f Jersey, which they thought a paradise; as indeed 
'as, and as it remained until the Hessians had been 
owed their will on it. They halted for a Sunday at 
jnceton College, where the scholars studied very hard, 
sang very badly in chapel, and where the inmates, 
. the president downwards, were as high sons of 
lerty as any in America. They went on their course 
1 to city, honouring toasts; hearing sermonsj; 
Mrding the text from which the clergyman preached,, 
i observing whether or not he spoke from notes, 
ling the pubhc buildings, and carefully writing down 
lat they cost in currency of the colony. At the 
iretty village" of Trenton they were ferried over the 
eiaware, in the opposite direction from that in whicli 
'was to be crossed on the December night when the: 
;r showed the first faint sign of turning, Oa 
e nineteenth afternoon they entered Philadelphia, where 
f were housed and feasted with a cordiality which in 
se eariy days of the Revolution had the air of being 
nversal, and with a luxury which threw even the 
3 of New York into the shade. They had known 
lat it was to breakfast in a villa on Hudson' 

"a very large silver coffee pot, a very large siiv( 
t pot, napkins of the finest materials, plates full 
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choice fruit, and toast and bread-and-butter in great 
perfection." But in Philadelphia, — whether it was at 
the residence of a Roman Catholic gentleman, with ten 
thousand a year in sterling money, "reputed the first 
fortune in America;" or the Chief Justice of the Pro- 
vince; or a young Quaker lawyer and his pretty wife, — 
there was magnificence, and, above all, abundance under 
many roofs. "A most sinful feast again," John Adams 
wrote. "Everything which could delight the eye or allure 
the taste. Curds and creams, jellies, sweetmeats of 
various sorts, twenty sorts of tarts, fools, trifles, floating 
islands, and whipped sillabubs." These dainties were 
washed down by floods of Madeira, more undeniable 
than the political principles of some among their hosts. 
For, as was proved just three years later, when red-coats 
were seated round the same tables, Philadelphia loved 
to place her best before her visitors quite irrespective of 
whether or not they were trusty patriots. But for the 
present the opinions of the entertainers seemed as sound 
as their wine, and gushed as freely. At elegant suppers, 
where the company drank sentiments till near midnight, 
might be heard such unexceptionable aspirations as: 
"May Britain be wise, and America be free!" "May 
the fair dove of liberty, in this deluge of despotism, 
find rest to the sole of her foot on the soil of America!" 
"May the collision of British flint and American steel 
produce that spark of liberty which shall illuminate the 
latest posterity!" 

Philadelphia was destined in the course of the war 
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to play the important, if not very noble, part of serving 
as a Capua to the British army; but the men of the first 
Congress were of a political fibre which was proof against 
any enervating influences. They fell to work forthwith, 
and their labours were continuoiis, severe, and admirably 
adapted to the particularities of the situatiou. Possessed 
of no constitutional authority to legislate or govern, they 
passed, after searching debate and minute revision. Re- 
solutions which had the moral force of laws and the 
practical effect of administrative decrees. On the eighth 
of October they put on record "that this Congress ap- 
jirove the opposition of the Massachusetts Bay to the 
; Acts of Parliament; and, if the same shall be at- 
mpted to be carried into execution by force, all America 
support them in their opposition," They then 
ceeded to draw up a Declaration of Rights, claiming 
; American people in their provincial assemblies a 
ad exclusive power of legislation on all matters of 
taxation and internal policy, and calling for the repeal, 
I whole or in part, of eleven Acts of Parliament by 
hhich that claim was infringed. They unanimously 
igreed not to import any merchandise from the mother- 
jountry; but, like wary men of business, they gave them- 
lelves anotlier twelvemonth during which American goods 
be exported to Great Britain, if Great Britain 
to take them. 
One class of imports was prohibited specifically, un- 
Hiditionally, and apart from all considerations of politics, 
IVe will," so Congress proclaimed, "neither import, nor 
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purchase any slave imported, after the first day of De- 
cember next; after which time we will wholly discontinue 
the slave-trade." The pledge was binding upon all, but 
it bore the special stamp of Virginia. The Assembly of 
that colony had over and over again framed and carried, 
in condemnation of the slave-trade, laws which had over 
and over again been disallowed by the royal veto, en- 
forced on one occasion by a personal and emphatic ex- 
pression of the royal anger. It is melancholy to reflect 
what the social condition and the political history of 
Virginia might have been if the home Government had 
allowed free play to the generous impulses which actuated 
her public men before the Revolutionary war. They 
liked to be told high and hard truths, and were pre- 
pared to act them out in practice. "Every gentleman 
here is born a petty tyrant. Taught to regard a part of 
our own species in the most abject and contemptible 
degree below us, we lose that idea of the dignity of man 
which the hand of Nature hath planted in us for great 
and useful purposes. Habituated from our infancy to 
trample upon the rights of human nature, evety liberal 
sentiment is enfeebled in our minds; and in such an in- 
fernal school are to be educated our future legislators 
and rulers." That was how in 1773 a Virginian repre- 
sentative discoursed openly to his fellows. No such 
speech could have been made with impunity in the 
State Legislature during the generation which preceded 
the Secession of 1861. 

And finally, knowing by repeated experience that 
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